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Cur tanien hoc libeat potius decurrere camjWy 
Per qv^m magnw equos AurunceB Jlexit cdumniUy 
Si vacat, etjUacidi rationem admittUis, edam. juv. 

Why to cspatiate in this beaten field, 

Why arms, oft us'd in vain, I mean to wield ; 

If time pennit, and candour will attend, 

Some satisfaction this essay may lend. elphinston. 

^'he difficulty of the first address on any new 
asion, is felt by every man in his transactions 
h the world, and confessed by the settled and 
ular forms of salutation which necessity has 
oduced into all languages. Judgment was 
tried with the perplexity of being forced upon 
ice, where there was no motive to preference ; 
it was found convenient that some easy me- 
d of introduction should be established, which, 
; wanted the allurement of novelty, might en- 
the security of prescription, 
'erhaps few authors have presented vVevcv- 
C8 before the public, without w\s\v\iv^ xX\ A 
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such ceremonial modes of entrance had been 
anciently established, as might have freed them 
from those dangers which the desire of pleasing 
is certain to produce, and precluded the vain 
expedients of softening censure by apologies, or 
rousing attention by abruptness. 

The epic writers have found the proemial part 
of the poem such an addition to their undertak- 
ing, that they have almost unanimously adopted 
the first lines of Homer, and the reader needs 
only be informed of the subject, to know in what 
manner the poem will begin. 

But this solemn r^>etition is hitherto the pe- 
culiar distinction of heroic poetry ; it has never 
been legally extended to the lower orders of li- 
terature, but seems to be considered as an here- 
ditary privilege, to be enjoyed only by those 
who claim it from their alliance to the genius of 
Homer. 

The rules which the injudicious use of this 
prerogative suggested to Horace, may indeed be 
appli^ to^the direction of candidates for inferior 
fame ; it may be proper for all to remember, that 
they ought not to raise expectation which it is 
not in tihieir power tc^satisfy, and that it is more 
pleasing to see smoKe brightening into, flame, 
than flame sinking into smoke. 

This precept has been long received, both 
from regard to the authority of Horace, and its 
conformity to the general opinion of the world 5 
yet there have been always some, that thought 
It no deviation from modesty to reqommend their 
own labours, and imagined themselves entitled 
by indisputable merit to an exemption from ge- 
neral restraints, and to elevations not allowed in 
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ooamoii life*' They; berliapf, beU^ed, that 
^fbm, liice lliucydidesy Oejbeqiie^^ to man- 
kmdiflSyui If i^ am iBskiieJbr mir, it was an ad- 
dhjonal fiitonrto iiifimn tnem of iti'Talue. 

It ma]r> mdeed» be no lew dimfferbiia to claim, 
oo certam oocaaioiis, too little mux' too much. 
There is sovielttb^ei^thriiCEii^'iii: qifrit and in- 
twpUSty, to v^kb-we tiften jridd, "bm to a resist- 
hn powlRr; norcan he'reasoiMi>lj«Epect the 
confideooe of' oAm, irfab .too qiplirentlj dis- 
trusts KintsflC' 

Flataieh, in his enonleration of the various oc- 
cuiqbs on which* a nian may withoat Just offence 
prodaim his own egcdlenciesi has omitted the 
case of an aotbor entering At world ; unless it 
taqr be co mp rd i ended oMer his general posi- 
tioBy that a man may laiffhlhr praise himself for 
those qualities which cannot oe known but from 
his own mouth ; as when he is among strangers, 
and can have no opportunity of an actual exer- 
tion of his powers. That the case of an author 
u parallel will scarcely be granted, because he 
necessarily discovers the degree of his merit to 
his judges^ when he appears at his trial. But it 
should be rememberecij that unless his judges 
are inclmed to ftvoiir him, they will hardly be 
persuaded to hear the cause. 

In love — ^the state which fills the heart with a 
d^ree of solicitude* next that of an author — it 
has been held a maxim, that success is most 
easily obtained by indirect and unpcrceived ap- 
proacheB ; he who too soon professes himself a 
lovery nuses obstacles to his own wishes^ and 
those whom disappointments have taught ex- 
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perience, endeavour to conceal their passion 
till they believe their mistress wishes for the dis- 
covery. The same method, if it were "practica- 
ble to writers, would save many complaints of 
the severity of the age, and the caprices of criti- 
cism. If a man could glide imperceptibly into 
the favour of the public, and only proclaim his 
pretensions to literary honours when he is sure 
of not being rejected, he might commence author 
with better hopes, as his failings might escape 
contempt^ though he shall never attain much 
regard. . 

But since the world supposes every man that 
writes, ambitious of applause, as some ladies 
have taught themselves to believe that every 
man intends love who expresses . civility, the mis- 
carriage of any endeavour in learning raises ai^ 
unbounded contempt, indulged by most minds 
without scruple, a^ an honest triumph over un- 
just claims, and exorbitant expectations. The 
artifices of those who put themselves in this ha- 
zardous state, have therefore been multiplied in 
proportion to their fear as well as their ambi- 
tion ; and are to be looked upon with more in- 
dulgence). as they are incited at once by the 
two great movers of the human mind, the desire 
of good, and the fear of evil. For who can won- 
der that, allured on one side^ and frightened on 
the other, some should endeavour to gain favour 
by bribing the judge with an appearance of re- 
spect which they do not feel, to excite compas- 
sion by confessing weakness of which they are 
not convinced ; and others to attract regard by 
a show of openness and magnanimity, by a dar- 
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ing profeMion of their own deserts, and a public 
challenge of honours and rewards ? 

The ostentatious and haughty display of them- 
selves has been the usual refuge of diurnal wri- 
ters ; in vindication of whose practice it may be 
said, that what it wants in prudence is supplied 
by sincerity, and who at least may plead, that if 
their boasts deceive any into the perusal of their 
performances, they defraud them of but little 
time. 



Qwdentmf Omcurriter—hora 



Momento cita mors venit^ atU victuria lata. 

The battle join, and in a 9i0ment*8 flight. 

Death, or a joyful conquest, ends the fight. raAKCza. 

The question concerning the merit of the day is 
soon decided, and we are not condemned to toil 
through half a folio, to be convinced that the 
writer has broke his promise. 

It is one among many reasons for which I 
purpose to endeavour the entertainment of my 
countrymen by a short essay on Tuesday and 
Saturdiay, that I hope not much to tire those 
whom I shall not happen to please ; and if I am 
not commended for the beauty of my works, to 
be at least pardoned for their brevity. But 
whether mv expectations are most fixed on par- 
don or prQise, I think it not necessary to disco- 
ver : for having accurately weighed the reasons 
for arrogance and submission, I find them so 
nearly equiponderant, that my impatience to try 
the event of my first performance will not suflPer 
me to attend any longer ihe trepidations of thQ 
balance. 
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There are, indeed, many conveniencies almost 
peculiar to this method of publipation, which 
may naturally flatter the author, whether he be 
confident or timorous. The man to whom the 
extent of his knowledge, or the sprightliness of 
his imagination, has, in his own opinion, already 
secured the praises of the world, willingly takes 
that way of displaying his abilities which will 
soonest give him an opportunity of hearing the 
voice of fame ; it heightens his alacrity to think 
in how many places he shall hear what he is now 
writing, read with ecstacies to-morrow. He will 
often please himself with reflecting, that the au- 
thor of a large treatise must proceed with anxiety, 
lest, before the completion of his work, the at- 
tention of the public may have changed its ob- 
ject ; but that he who is confined to no single 
topic, may follow the national taste throu^ all 
its variations, and catch the aura poptdaris, the 
gale of favour, from what point soever it shall 
blow. 

Nor is the prospect less likely to ease the 
doubts of the cautious, and the terrors of the 
fearful, for to such the shortness of every single 
paper is a powerful encouragement. He that 
questions his abilities to arrange the dissimilar 
parts of an extensive plan, or fears to be lost in 
a complicated system, may yet hope to adjust a 
few pages without perplexity ; and if, when he 
turns over the repositories of his memory, he 
finds his collection too small for a volume, he 
may yet have enough to furnish out an essay. 
He that would fear to lay out too much time 
upon an experiment of which he knows not the 
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event, persuades himself that a few days will 
show him what he is to expect from his learning 
and his genius. If he thinks his own judgment 
not sufficiently enlightened, he may,, by, attend- 
ing to the remarks which every paper will pro- 
duce, rectify his opinions. If he should with too 
little premeditation encounter himself by an un- 
wieldy subject, he can quit it without confessing 
his ignorance, and pass to other topics less dan- 
gerous, or more tractable. And if he finds, with 
all his industry, and all his artifices, that he can- 
not deserve regard, or cannot attain it, he may 
let. the design fall at once, and, without injury 
to others or himself, retire to amusements of 
greater pleasure, or to studies of better pro- 
spect. 
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Stare loco nescit, pereunt vestigia miUe 

AfUefugamt absentemqueferit gravis ungida campum, 

STATIUS, 

Th* impatient courser pants in every vein. 

And pawing seems to beat the distant plain ; 

Hills, vales, and floods appear already crost, 

And ^e he starts, a thousand steps are lost. fofx. 

That the mind of man is never satisfied with 
the objects immediately before it, but is always 
breaking away from the present moment, an4 
losing itself in schemes of future felicity ; and 
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that we forget the proper use C>f the time now in 
our power, to provide for the enjoyment of that 
which, perhaps, may never be granted us^ has 
been frequently remarked ; and as this practice 
is a commodious subject of raillery to the gay, 
and of declamation to the serious, it has been ri- 
diculed with all the pleasantry of wit, and exag- 
gerated with all the amplifications of rhetoric. 
Every instance, by which its absurdity might 
appear most flagrant, has been studiously col- 
lected ; it has been marked with every epithet 
of contempt, and all the tropes and figures have 
been called forth against it. 

Censure is willingly indulged, because it al • 
ways implies some superiority ; men please them- 
selves with imagining that they have made at 
deeper search, or wider survey, than others, and 
detected faults and follies, which escape vulgar 
observatioi). And the pleasure of wantoning in 
common topics is so tempting to a writer, that 
he cannot easily resign it ; a train of sentiments 
generally received enables him to shine without 
labour, and to conquer without a contest. It is 
so easy to laugh at the folly of him who Hves 
only in idea, refuses immediate ease for distant 
pleasures, and, instead of enjoying the blessings 
of life, lets life glide away in preparations to en- 
joy them ; it affords such opportunities of tri- 
umphant exultation, to exemplify the uncertainty 
of the human state, to rouse mortals from their 
dream, and inform them of the silent celerity of 
time, that we may believe authors willing rather 
to transmit than examine so advantageous a prin- 
ciple, and more inclined to pursue a track so 
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smooth and so flowery, than attentively to con- 
sider whether it leads to truth. 

This quality of looking forward into futurity, 
seems the unavoidable condition of a being whose 
motions arc gradual, and whose life is progres- 
sive : as his powers are limited, he must use 
means for the attainment of his ends, and intend 
first what he performs last ; as by continual ad- 
vances from his first stage of existence, he is per- 
petually varying, the horizon of his prospects, he 
must always discover new motives of action, new 
excitements of fear, and allurements of desire. 

The end therefore which at present calls forth 
our efforts, will be found, when it is once gained, 
to be only one of the ' means to some remoter 
end. The natural flights of the human mind 
are not from pleasure to pleasure, but from hope 
to hope. 

He that directs his steps to a certain point, 
must frequently turn his eyes to that place which 
he strives to reach -, he 'that undergoes the fatigue 
of labour, must solace his yveariness with the 
contemplation of its reward. In agriculture, one 
of the most simple and necessary employments, 
no man turns up the ground but because he 
thinks of the harvest ; that harvest which blights 
may intercept, which inundations may sweep 
away, or which death or calamity may hinder 
him from reaping. 

Yet as few maxims are widely received or long 
retained but for some conformity with truth and 
nature, it must be confessed, that this caution 
against keeping our view too intent upon remote 
advantages is not without its propriety or useful- 
ness, though it may have been recited W\\iv Voo 
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much leyity» or enforced with too little distinc- 
tion : for, not 'to speak of that vehemence of de- 
sire which presses through right and wrong tc 
its gratiiicationy or that anxious inquietude which 
is justly chargeable with distrust of Heaven, sub- 
jects too solemn for my present purpose ; it fre- 
quently happens that, by indulging early the 
raptures of success, we forget the measures ne- 
cessary to secure it, and suffer the imagination 
to riot in the fruition of some possible good, till 
the time of obtaining it has slipped away. 

There would, however, be few enterprizes oi 
great labour or hazard undertaken, if we had 
not the power of magnifying the advantages 
which we persuade ourselves to expect fron: 
them. When the knight of La Mancha gravel j 
recounts to his companion the adventures hy 
which he is to signalize himself in such a man- 
ner that he shall be summoned to the support oi 
empires, solicitude to accept the heiress of the 
crown which he has preserved^ have honours and 
riches to scatter about him, and an island to be- 
stow on his worthy squire, very few readers, 
amidst their mirth and pity, can deny that the} 
have admitted visions of the same kind ; thougl 
they have not, perhaps, expected events equall) 
strange, or by means equally inadequate. Whei 
we pity him, we reflect on our own disappoint- 
ments ; and when we laugh, our hearts inform m 
that he is not more ridiculous than ourselves 
except that he tells what we have only thought. 

The understanding of a man naturally san- 
guine, may, indeed, be easily vitiated by th( 
luxurious indulgence of hope, however necessar] 
to the production of every thing great or excel 
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lent, us some plants are destroyed by too open 
exposure to that sun which gives life and beauty 
to the vegetable world. 

Perhaps no class of the human species requires 
more to be cautioned against this anticipation 
of happiness, than those that aspire to the name 
of authors. A man of lively fancy no [sooner 
finds a hint moving in his mind, than he makes 
momentaneous excursions to the press, and to 
the world, and, with a little encouragement from 
flattery, pushes forward into future ages, and 
prognosticates the honours to be paid him, when 
envy is extinct, and faction forgotten, and those, 
whom partiality now suffers to obscure him, shall 
have given way to the triflers of as short duration 
as themselves. 

Those who have proceeded so far as to appeal 
to the tribunal of succeeding times, are not likely 
to be cured of their infatuation ; but all endea- 
vours ought to be used for the prevention of a 
disease, for which, when it has attained its 
height, perhaps no remedy will be found in the 
gardens of philosophy, however she may boast 
her physic of the miud, her cathartics of vice, or 
lenitives of passion. 

I shall, therefore, while I am yet but lightly 
touched with the symptoms of the writer*s ma- 
lady, endeavour to fortify myself against the in- 
fection, not without some weak hope that my 
preservatives may extend their virtue to others, 
whose employment exposes them to the same 
danger. 
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Laudh amore tumet ? Sunt certa piacuia, quee te 
Ter pure lecto poterunt recreare UbeUo. 

Is fame your passion ? Wisdom's powerful ch^rm. 
If thrice t'cad over, shall its force disarm. Francis. 

It is the sage advice of Epictetus, that a man 
should accustom himself oflten to think of what 
is most shocking and terrible, that by such re- 
flections he may be preserved from too ardent 
wishes for seeming good, and from too much de- 
jection in real evil. 

There is nothing more dreadful to an author 
than neglect ; compared with which, reproach, 
hatred, and opposition, are names of happiness ; 
yet this worst, this meanest fate, every one who 
dares to write has reason to fear. 

/ nunc, et versus tecum medUare canoros. 

Go now, and meditate tliy tuneful lays, elpuinstok. 

It may not be unfit for I]im who makes a new 
entrance into the lettered world, so far to sus- 
pect his own powers, as to believe that he possi- 
bly may deserve neglect ; that nature may not 
have qualified him much to enlarge or embellish 
knowledge, nor sent him forth entitled by indis- 
putable superiority to regulate the conduct of 
the rest of mankind; that, though the world 
must be granted to be yet in ignorance, he is not 
destined to dispel the cloud, nor to shine out as 
one of the lummaries of life. For this suspicion, 
every catalogue of a library will furnish sufficient 
reason ; as he will find it crowded with names of 
men, who, though now forgotten, were once no 
less enterprizing or confident than himself. 
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equally pleased with their own productions, 
equally caressed by their patrons, and flattered 
by their friends. 

But, though it should happen that an author 
is capable of excelling, yet his merit may pass 
without notice, huddled in the variety of things, 
and thrown into the general miscellany of life. 
He that endeavours after fame by writing, soli- 
cits the regard of a multitude fluctuating in plea- 
sures, or immersed in business, without time for 
intellectual amusements ; he appeals to judges, 
prepossessed by passions, or corrupted by preju- 
dices, which preclude their approbation of any 
new performance. Some are too indolent to 
read any thing till its reputation is established ; 
others too envious to promote that fame which 
gives them pain by its increase. What is new 
is opposed, because most are imwilling to be 
taught ; and what is known is rejected, because 
it is not Sufficiently considered, that men more 
frequently require to be reminded than inform- 
ed.. The learned are afraid to declare their opi- 
nion early, lest they should put their reputation 
in hazard; tlie ignorant always imagine them- 
selves giving some proof of delicacy, when they 
refuse to be pleased : and he that finds his way 
to reputation through all these obstructions, 
must acknowledge that he is indebted to other 
causes besides his industry, his learning, or his 
wit. 
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VxKTCS, repidsa nesda sordida, 
Intaminatisjulget honoribuSf 
Nee suntU aut ponU secures 
Arbitrio papvdaris aurcB, boa* 

Undisappointed in designs, 

With native honours virtue shines ; 

Nor takes up powV, nor lays it dowv, 

As giddy rabbles senile or frown. klfhinstok. 

The task of an author is, either to teach what 
is not known, or to recommend known truths by 
his manner of adorning them ; either to let new 
light in upon the mind, and open new scenes to 
the prospect ; or to vary the dress and situation of 
common objects, so as to give them fresh grace and 
more powerful attractions ; to spread such flowers 
over die regions through which the intellect has 
already made its progress, as may tempt it to 
return, and take a second view of things hastily 
passed over, or negligently regarded. 

Either of these labours is very difficult, be- 
cause, that they may not be fruitless, men must 
not only be persuaded of their errors, but recon- 
ciled to their guide ; they must not only confess 
their ignorance, but, what is still less pleasing, 
must allow that he from whom they are to learn 
is more knowing than themselves. 

It might be imagined that such an employ- 
ment was in itself sufficiently irksome ana ha- 
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zardous; that none would be found to malevo- 
lent as wantonly to add weight to the stone of 
Sisyphus; and that few endeavours would be 
used to obstruct those advances to reputation, 
which must be made at such an expense of time 
and thought, with so great hazard in the miscar- 
riage, and with so little advantage from the 
success. 

Yet there is a certain race of men, that either 
imagine it their duty, or make it their amuse- 
ment, to hinder the reception of every work of 
learning or genius, who stand as centinels in the 
avenues of fame, and value themselves upon 
giving Igxorance and Envy the first notice of 
a prey. 

To these men, who distinguish themselves by 
the appellation of Critics, it is necessary for a 
new author to find some means of recommenda- 
tion. It is probable, that the most malignant of 
these persecutors might be somewhat softened, 
and prevailedi on, for a short time, to remit their 
fury. Having for this purpose considered many 
expedients, I find in the records of ancient times, 
that Argus was lulled by music, and Cerberus 
quieted with a sop ; and am therefore inclined 
to believe that modem critics, who, if they have 
not the eyes, have the watchfulness of Argus, 
and can bark as loud as Cerberus, though, per- 
haps, they cannot bite with equal force, might 
be subdued by methods of the same kind. I 
have heard* how some have been pacified with 
claret and a supper, and others laid asleep with 
the soft notes of flattery. 

Though the nature o£ my undertakm^ ^n«& 
taeMuffcient reason to dread the ututed siWasSBA 

c 2 
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of this virulent generation, yet I have not hitherto 
persuaded myself to take any measures for flight 
or treaty. For I am in doubt whether they caa 
act agamst me by lawful authority, and suspect 
that they have presumed upon a forged commis- 
sion, styled themselves the ministers of Criti* 
cisM without any authentic evidence of delega*- 
tipn, and uttered their own determinations as 
the decrees of a higher judicature. 

Criticism, from whom they derive their claim 
to decide the fate of writers, was the eldest 
daughter of Labour and of Truth : she was, 
at her birth, committed to the care of Justice, 
and brought up by her in the palace of Wisdom. 
Being soon distinguished by the celestials, for 
her uncommon qualities, she was appointed the 
governess of Fancy, and empowered to beat time 
to the chorus of the Muses, when they sung 
before the throne of Jupiter. 

When the Muses condescended to visit this 
lower world, they came accompanied by Criti- 
cism, to whom, upon her descent from her na- 
tive regions. Justice gave a sceptre, to be .car- 
ried aloft in her right hand, one end of which 
was tinctured with ambrosia, and inwreathed 
with a golden foliage of amaranths and bays; 
the other end was encircled with cypress and 
poppies, and dipped in the waters of oblivion. 
In her lefl hand she bore an unextinguishable 
torch, manufactured by Labour, and lighted by 
Truth, of which it was the particular quality 
immediately to show every thing in its true form, 
however it might be disguised to common eyes. 
Whatever Art* could complicate, or FoLLTCQuld 
vonfound, was, upon the first gleam of the Torch 
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(>f Truth» exhibited in its distinct parts and 
original simplicity ; it darted through the laby- 
rinths of sophistry, and showed at once all the 
absurdities to which they served for refuge ; it 
pierced through the robes which rhetoric oflen 
sold to falsehood, and detected the disproportion 
of parts which artificial veils had been contrived 
to cover. 

Thus furnished for the execution of her office, 
Criticism came down to survey the perform- 
ances of those who professed themselves the vo- 
taries of the Muses. Whatever was brought 
before her, she beheld by the steady light of the 
Torch of Truth ; and when her examination had 
convinced her, that the laws of just writing had 
been observed, she touched it with the amaran- 
thine end of the sceptre^ and consigned it over 
to imtnortahty. 

But it more frequently happened, that in the 
works which required her inspection, there was 
some imposture attempted ; that false colours 
were laboriously laid ; that some secret inequa- 
lity was found between the words and senti- 
ments, or some dissimilitude of the ideas and the 
original objects; that incongruities were linked 
together, or that some parts were of no use but 
to enlarge the appearance of the whole, with- 
out contributing to its beauty, solidity, or use- 
fulness. 

Wherever such discoveries were made, and 
they were made whenever these faults were com- 
mitted. Criticism refused the touch which con- 
ferred the sanction of immortality, and, when the 
errors were frequent and gross, reversed iVv^ 
iceptre^ dndlet drops of Lethe distW ^tovcv xXv^ 

c 3 
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poppies and cypress, a fatal mildew^ which imme- 
diately began to waste the work away, till it was 
at last totidly destroyed. 

There were some compositions brought to the 
test, in which, when the strongest light was 
thrown upon them, their beauties and faults ap- 
peared so equally mingled, that Criticism stood 
with her sceptre poised in her hand, ill doubt 
whether to shed Lethe or ambrosia upon them. 
These at last increased to so great a number, that 
she was weary of attending such doubtful claims ; 
and, for fear of using improperly the sceptre of 
Justice, referred the cause to be considered by 
Time. 

The proceedings of Time, though very dilatory, 
were, some few caprices excepted, conformable 
to justice : and many who thought themselves 
secure by a short forbearance, have sunk under 
his scythe^ as they were posting down with their 
volumes in triumph to futurity. It was observ^ 
able that some were destroyed by little and Uttle, 
and others crushed for ever by a single blow. 

Criticism having long kept her eye fixed stea- 
dily upon Time, was at last so well satisfied, with 
his conduct, that she withdrew from the earth 
with her patroness Astrea, and left Prejudice 
and False Taste to ravage at large as the asso- 
ciates of Fraud and Mischief ; contenting her- 
self thenceforth to shed her influence from afar 
upon some select minds, fitted for its reception 
by learning and by virtue. 

Before her departure she broke her sceptre, of 
which the shivers, that formed the ambrosial end, 
were caught up by Flattery ; and tlipse that 
had been infected with the waters of Lethe were. 
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with eoual haste, seized by Malevolence. 
The followers of Flattery, to whom she distri- 
buted her part of the sceptre, neither had nor 
desu^ light, but touched mdiscriminately what- 
ever Power or Interest happened to exhibit. 
The companions of Malevolence were supplied 
by the Furies with a torch, which had tliis qua- 
lity peculiar to infernal lustre, that its light fell 
onJy upon fiiults. 

No light, but rather darkness visible, 
Sefv*d only to discover sights of woe. 

With these fragments of authority, the slaves 
of Flattery and Malevolence marched out, 
at the command of their mistresses, to confer 
inunortality, or condenm to oblivion. But this 
sceptie had now lost its power ; and Time passes 
his sentence at leisure, without any regard to 
their determinations. 
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SimtU etjucundn et idonea dicere vita, hor. 

And join both profit and delight in one. creech. 

The works of fiction^ with which the present 
generation seems more particularly delighted, arc 
such as exhibit life in its true state, diversified 
only by accidents that daily happen in tlie world, 
and influenced by passions and quaWUe^ >nV\Ocv 
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are really to be found in conversing with manr 
kind. 

This kind of writing may be termed not- impro- 
perly the comedy of romance, and is to be con- 
ducted nearly by the rules of comic poetry. Its 
province is to bring about natural events by easy 
meigiSy and to keep up curiosity without the help 
of wonder : it is therefore precluded from the 
machines and expedients of the heroic romance^ 
and can neither employ giants to snatch away a 
lady from the nuptial rites, nor knights to bring 
her back from captivity ; it can neither bewilder 
its personages in deserts, nor lodge them in ima- 
ginary castles. 

I remember a remark made by Scaliger upon 
Pontanus, that all his writings are filled with the 
same images ; and that if you take from him his 
lilies and his roses, his satyrs and his dryads, he 
will have nothing left that can be callea poetry. 
In like manner almost all the fictions of the last 
age will vanish, if you deprive them of a hermit 
and a wood, a battle and a shipwreck. 

Why this wild strain of imagination found re- 
ception so long in polite and learned ages, it is 
not easy to conceive ; but we cannot wonder that 
while readers could be procured, the authors 
were willing to continue it ; for when a man had 
by practice gained some fluency of language, he 
had no further care than to retire to his closet> 
let loose his invention, and heat his mind with 
incredibilities ; a book was thus produced without 
fear of criticism, without the toil of study, with- 
out knowledge of nature, or acquaintance with 
life. 

The task of our present writers is verydiffe- 
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rent; it requires, together with that learning 
which is to he gained nrom hooks, that experience 
which can never he attained hy solitary diligence, 
but must arise from general converse, and accu- 
rate observation of the living world. Their per- 
fonnances have, as Horace expresses it, plus 
oneris quantum venia minus, little indulgence, 
and therefore m<Nre difficulty. They are engaged 
in portraits of which every one knows the ori- 
ginal, and can detect any deviation from 
exactness of resemblance. Other writings 
are safe, except from the malice of learning, but 
these are in danger from every common reader : 
as the slipper ill executed was censured by a 
shoemaker who happened to stop in his way at 
the Venus of Apelles. 

But the fear of not being approved as just 
copiers of human manners, is not the most impor-^ 
taut concern that an author of this sort ought 
to have before him. These books are written 
chiefly to the young, the ignorant, and the idle, 
to whom they serve as lectures of conduct, and 
introductions into life. They are the entertain- 
ment of minds unfurnished with ideas, and there- 
fore easily susceptible of impressions ; not fixed 
by principles, and therefore easily following the 
current of &ncy ; not informed by experience, 
and consequently open to every false suggestion 
and partial account. 

That the highest degree of reverence should 
be paid to youth, and that nothing indecent 
should be suffered to approach their eyes or 
ears, are precepts extorted by sense and virtue 
from an ancient writer, by no means emrnenX. ^ox 
chastity of thought. ITie same kind, tYiOM^ xv^^ 
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the same degree of caution, is required in ever] 
thing which is laid before them, to secure then 
from unjust prejudices, perverse opinions, anc 
incongruous combinations of images. 

In the romances formerly written, every trans- 
action and sentiment was so remote from all thai 
passes among men, that the reader was in ver] 
little danger of making any applications to him 
self; the virtues and crimes were equally beyonc 
his sphere of activity; and he amused himsel 
with heroes and with traitors, deliverers and per 
secutors, as with beings of another species, whos( 
actions were regulated upon motives of their own 
and who had neither faults nor excellencies ii 
common with himself. 

But when an adventurer is levelled wiUi th< 
rest of the worlds and acts in -such scenes of thi 
universal drama, as may be the lot of any othe 
man ; young spectators fix their eyes upon bin 
with closer attention, and hope, bv observing hi 
behaviour and success, to regulate their owi 
practices, when they shall be engaged in the liki 
part. 

For this reason, these familiar histories ma' 
perhaps be made of greater use than the solem 
nities of professed morality, and convey the know 
ledge of vice and -virtue with more efficacy thai 
axioms and definitions. But if the power of exam 
pie is so great, as to take possession of the memor 
by a kind of violence, and produce efiects almos 
without the intervention of the will, care ought U 
be taken, that, when the choice is unrestrained, th( 
best examples only should be exhibited ; and tha 
which is likely to operate so strongly, should no 
be mischievous or uncertain in its effects. 
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The chief advantage which these fictions have 
over real life is, that their authors are at liberty, 
though not to invent, yet to select objects, and 
to cull from the mass of mankind those indivi- 
duals upon which the attention ought most to be 
employed: as a diamond, though it cannot b^ 
made, may be [wlished by art, and placed in such 
a situation, as to display that lustre which before 
was buried among common stones. 

It is justly considered as the greatest excel- 
lency of art, to imitate nature ; but it is neces- 
sary to distinguish those parts of nature which 
are most proper for imi&tion: greater care is 
still required in representing life, which is so often 
discoloured by passion, or deformed by wicked- 
ness. If the world be promiscuously described, I 
cannot see of what use it can be to read the ac- 
count : or why it may not be as safe to turn the 
eye inomediat^y upon mankind as upon a mirror, 
which shows aU that presents itself without dis- 
crimmation. 

It is therefore not a sufficient vindication of a 
character, that it is drawn as it appears : for many 
characters ought never to be drawn ; nor of a 
narrative, that the train of events is agreeable to 
observation and experience : for that observation 
which is called knowledge of the world, will be 
found much more frequently to make men 
cunning than good. The purpose of these writ- 
ings is surely not only to shew mankind, but to 
provide that they may be seen hereafter with less 
hazard; to teach the means of avoiding the 
snares which are laid by Theacheky for Inno- 
cence, without infusing any wish for that «Ar^e- 
rioritj wkh which the betrayer flatters hiavaivvX.'^ \ 
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to give the power of counteracting fraud, i 
out the temptation to practise it; to ini 
youth by mock encounters in the art of neces 
defence^ and to increase prudence without im] 
ing 3(rirtue. 

Many writers, for the sake of following nat 
so mingle good and bad qualities in their pr 
pal personages, that they are both equally 
spicuous ; and as we accompany them thrc 
their adventures with delight, and are led 
degrees to interest oursdives in their favour 
lose the abhorrence of their faults, because i 
do not hinder our pleasure ; or, perhaps, rej 
them with some kindness, for being united 
so much merit. 

There have been men, indeed, ^lenc 
wicked, whose endowments threw a bright 
on their crimes, and whom scarce any, vill 
made perfectly detestable, because they n 
could be wholly divested of their excellenc 
but such have been in all ages the great cor 
ters of the world, and their resemblance 01 
no more to be preserved, than the art of mat 
ing without pam. 

Some have advanced, without due attentio 
the consequences of this notion, that certain 
tues have their correspondent faults, and tfa 
fore that to exhibit either apart is to deviate f 
probability. Thus men are observed by £ 
to be " grateful m the same degree as ^ey 
resentful." This principle, with others of 
same kind, supposes man to act from a brute 
pulse, and pursue a certain d^ree of inclinal 
without any choice of the object; for, otherv 
though it should be allowed that gratitude 
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resentment arise ftom the same constitution of 
the passionB, it follows not that they will be 
equally indulged when reason is consulted ; yet, 
unless that consequence be admitted, this saga- 
cious, maxim becomes an empty sound, without 
any relation to practice or to life. 

Nor is it evident, that even the first motions 
to these effects are alwa3rs in the same propor- 
tion. For pride, which produces quickness of 
resentment, will obstruct gratitude, by unwilling- 
ness to admit that inferiority which obligation 
implies ; and it is very unlikely that he who can- 
not think he receives a favour, will acknowledge 
or repay it. 

It is of the utmost importance to mankind, 
that positions of this tendency should be laid 
open^ and confuted: for while men consider 
good and evil as springing from the same root, 
they will spare the one for the sake of the other, 
and in judging, if not of others, at least of them- 
selves, will be apt to estimate their virtues by 
th^ vices. To this fatal error all those will 
contribute, who confound the colours of right 
and wrong; and, instead of helping to settle their 
boundaries, mix them with so much art, that no 
common mind is able to disunite them. 

In narratives, where historical veracity has no 
place^ I cannot discover why there should not be 
exhibited the most perfect idea of virtue ; of vir- 
tue not angelical, nor above probability, for what 
we cannot credit, we shall never imitate: but the 
behest and purest that humanity can reach, 
which, exercised in such trials as the various 
revolutions of things shall bring \ipov\ \t^ tavscs-j 
hy conquering some calamities, aud cw^Xvmw^ 

VOL» TV, jj 
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Others, teach us what we may hope, and what 
we can perform. Vice, for vice is necessary to 
be shown, should always disgust; nor should the 
graces of gaiety, or the digpity of courage, be 
so united with it, as. to reconcile it to the mind. 
Wherever it appears, it should raise hatred by 
the malignity of its practices, and contempt by 
the meanness of its stratagems : for while it is 
supported by either parts or spirit, it will be sel- 
dom heartily abhorred. The Roman tyrant was 
content to be hated, if he was but feared ; and 
there are thousands of the readers of romances 
willing to be thought wicked, if they may be 
allowed to be wits. It is therefore to be stea- 
dily inculcated, that virtue is the highest proof 
of understanding, and the only solid basis of 
greatness; and that vice is the natural conse- 
quence of narrow thoughts ; that it begins in mis- 
take, and ends in ignominy.^ 

* Tliis excellent paper was occasioned by the popularity 
olf Roderick Random and Tom Jones, which appeared 
about this time, and have been the models of that species 
of romance, now known by the more common name of 
Niavsl, C. 
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Et nunc omnis ager, nunc omnis parturit arbos, 
NuncJroTident sUvcSy nunc formosissimus annus. viaoiL. 

Now every field, now every tree is green ; 

Now genial Nature's fairest face is seen. ELPHii^sToir. 

Every man is sufficiently discontented with 
some circumstances of his present state, to auflfer 
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his imagination to range more or less in quest of 
future happiness, and to fix upon some point of 
time, in which, by the removal of the incon- 
venience which nowperplexes him, or acquisition 
of the advantage wlHlch he at present wants, he 
shall find the condition of his hfe very much im- 
proved. 

When this time, which is too often expected 
with great impatience, at last arrives, it generally 
comes without the blessing for which it was de- 
sired ; but we solace ourselves with some new 
prospect, and press forward again with equal 
eagerness. 

It is luaky for a man, in whom this temper pre- 
vails, when he turns his hopes upon things wholly 
out of his own power; since he forbears then to 
precipitate his afiairs, for the sake of the great 
event that is to complete his felicity, and waits 
for the blissful hour with less neglect of the mea- 
sures necessary to be taken in the mean time. 

1 have long known a person of this temper^ 
who indulged his dream of happiness with less 
hurt to himself than such chimencal wishes com- 
monly produce, and adjusted his scheme with 
such address, that his hopes were in full bloom 
three parts of the year, and in the other part 
never wholly blasted. Many, perhaps, would be 
desirous of learning by what means he procured 
to himself such a cheap and lasting satisfaction. 
It was gained by a constant practice of referring 
the removal of all his uneasiness to the coming 
of the next spring ; if his health was impafred, 
the spring would restore it ; if what he wanted 
was at a high price^ it would fall its \a\\ie Vix ^^ 

V 2 
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The spring indeed did often come without any 
of these effects, but he was always certain that 
the next would be more propitious ; nor was ever 
convinced, that the present spring would fail him 
before the middle of sunwer; for he always 
talked of the spring as comii^ till it was past, 
and when it was once past, every one agreed with 
him that it was comii)g. 

By long converse with this o^an, I Kkn, perhaps^ 
brought to feel immoderate pleasure in the con- 
templation of this delightful seascm^ but I have 
the satisfaction of finding fnanys whom it can be 
no shame to resemble, infected with the same 
enthusiasm; for there i&, I believe, scarce any 
poet of eminence, who has not left some testi* 
mony of his fondness for the fiowecs, the zephyrs, 
and the war|;>lers of the spring. Nor has the 
most luxuriant imagination been able to describe 
the serenity and happiness of the golden age, 
otherwise than by giving a perpetual spring, as 
the highest reward of uncorrupted in^Ocence. 

There is, indeed, something inexpressibly 
pleasing in the annual renovation of the world, 
and the new display of the treasures of na- 
ture. The co)d and darkness 'of winter, with 
the naked defomuty of every object on which we 
turn our eyes, make us rejoice at the succeeding 
season, as wdl for what we have escaped as for 
what we may enjoy ; and every budding flower, 
which a warm situation brings early to our view, 
is considered by us as a messenger to notify the 
approach of more joyous days. 

The Spring affoixl$ to a mind, so free from 
the disturbance of cares or passions as to be 
vacant to calm amusements, almost every thing 
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that oar present state makes us capable of enjoj' 
ing. The variegated verdure of the fields and 
woods, the succession of grateful odours, the voice 
-of pleasure pouring out its notes on every side, 
with the gladness apparently conceived by every 
animal, m>m the growth of his food, and the 
demency of the weather, throw over the whole 
earth an air of gaiety, significantly expressed by 
the smile of Nature. 

Yet there are men to whom these scenes are 
able to give no delight, and who hurry away 
firom all the varieties of rural beauty, to lose their 
hours and divert their thoughts by cards or 
assemblies, a tavern dinner, or the prattle of the 
day. 

It may be laid down as a position which will 
seldom aeceive, that when a man cannot bear his 
own company, there is something wrong. He 
must fly from himself, either because he feels a 
tediousness in life from the equipoise of an empty 
mind, which^ having no tendency to one motion 
more than another, but as it is impelled by some 
-external power, must always have recourse to 
foreign objects ; or he must be afraid of the intru- 
«ion of some unpleasing ideas, and perhaps is 
struggling to escape from the remembrance of a 
loss, the fear of a calamity, or some other thought 
of greater horror. 

Those whom sorrow incapacitates to enjoy the 
•pleasures of contemplation, may properly apply 
to such diversions, provided they are innocent, as 
lav strong hold on the attention; and those, 
whom fear of any fckure affliction chains down 
to misery, must endeavour to obviate live daccv%^T. 

My comideratiom shall, on this occmow^X^^ 
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turned on such as are burdensome to themselves 
merely because they want subjects for reflection, 
and to whom the volume of nature is thrown 
open witliout affording them pleasure or instruc- 
tion, because they never learned to read the 
characters. 

A French author has advanced this seeming 
paradox, that vervjeu) men knotv hototo take a 
tJoaUc ; and, indeed, it is true, that few know how 
to take a walk with a prospect of any other plea- 
sure, than the same company would have afforded 
them at home. 

There are animals that borrow their colour 
from the neighbouring body, and consequently 
vary their hue as they happen to change their 
place. In like manner, it ought to be the endea- 
vour of every man to derive his reflections from 
the objects about him ; for it is to no purpose 
that he alters his position, if his attention conti*- 
nues fixed to the same point. The mind should 
be kept open to the access of every new idea, and 
so far disengaged from the predominance of par- 
ticular thoughts, as easily to accommodate itself 
to occasional entertainment. ^ 

A man that has formed this habit of turning 
every new object to his entertainment, finds in 
the productions of nature an inexhaustible stock 
of materials upon which he can employ himself 
without any temptations to envy or malevolence ; 
faults, perhaps, seldom totally avoided by those, 
whose judgment is much exercised upon the 
works of art. He has always a certain prospect 
of di^cpveringnew reasons for adoring the sove- 
reign Audior of the universe, and probable hopes 
of making some discovery of benefit to others, or 
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of profit to himself. There ia no doubt but many 
vegetables and animals have qualities that might 
be of great use, to the knowledge of which there 
is not required much force of penetration, or 
fatigue of study, but only frequent experiments 
and close attention. What is said by the che- 
mists of their darling mercury, is, perhaps, true 
of every body through the whole creation, that if 
a thousand Jives should be spent upon it, all its 
properties would not be found out. 

Mankind must necessarily be diversified by 
various tastes, since life affords and requires such 
multiplicity of employments, and a nation of 
naturalists is neither to be hoped or desired ; but 
it is surely not improper to point out a fresh 
amusement to those who langmsh in health, and 
repine in-plenty, for want of some source of diver- 
sion that may be less easily exhausted, and to 
inform the multitudes of both sexes, who are 
burdened with every new day, that there are 
many shows which they have not seen. 

He that enlarges his curiosity after the works 
of nature, demonstrably multiplies the inlets to 
happiness ; and, therefore, the younger part of 
my readers, to whom I dedicate this vernal spe- 
culation, must excuse me for calling upon them, 
to make use at once of the spring of the year, 
and the spring of life ; to acquire, while their 
minds may be yet impressed with new images, a 
love of innocent pleasures, and an ardour for use- 
ful knowledge ; and to remember, that a blighted 
spring makes a barren year, and that the vernal 
flowers, however beautiful and gay, are only 
intended by nature as preparatives to autuKvntui 
fruits* 
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Strenua nos exercet inertia ^ navibus tUque 
Quadrigis petimus bene vivere : quod petit, hie est; 
Est Ulubrist ajdmnsH te non deficit aquus. . hor. 

Active in indolence, ahnmd we roam . 

In quest of happiness which dwells at home : 

With- vain pursuits fatigu*d, at length you'll find, 

No place excludes it from an equal mind. elfhinstok 

That man should never suffer his happinesi 
to depend upon external circumstances, is on< 
of the chief precepts of the Stoical philosophy 
a precept, -mdeed, which that lofty sect hai 
extended heyond the condition of human life 
and in which some of them seem to have com 
prized an utter exclusion of all corporal paiii anc 
pleasure from the regard or attention of a wis< 
man. 

Such sapientia insaniens, as Horace calls th 
doctrine of another sect, such extravagance, c 
philosophy, can want neither authority nor argu 
ment for its conRitation : it is overthrown by th 
experience of every hour, and the powers c 
nature rise up against it. But we may very pre 
perly inquire, how near to this exalted state it i 
m our power to approadi ? how far we ca 
exempt ourselves from outward influences, an 
secure to our minds a state of tranquillity ? Fo: 
though the boast of absolute independence : 
ridiculous and vain, yet a mean flexibility t 
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every impulse, and a patient submission to the 
tjrranny of casual troubles, is below the dignity 
of that mind, which, however depraved or weak<- 
ened, boasts its derivation from a celestial ori- 
ginal, and hopes for ' an union with infinite 
goodness, and unvariable felicity. 

Ni vkm fK^orafonenM 
Proprium deserat orium* 

Unless the soul, to vice a thnll. 
Desert hCT own original. 

The necessity of erecting ourselves to 0ome 
degree of intellectual dignity, and of preserving 
resources of pleasure, ijifhiph m^y not be w'holly 
at the mercy of aocideait, is never more appareht 
than when we turn pur ey^s* upon thosie whom 
fortune has let- loose to their own conduct ; who, 
not being chained dowix by their condition tp a 
regular and i^t^ti^ allotment of their hours, are 
obliged to find themselves business or diversion, 
and having nothing within that can entertain or 
employ them, are compelled to try all the arts 
of destroying time. 

The numberless expedients practised by this class 
of mortals to alleviate the burthen of life, are not 
less shameful, nor, perhaps, much less pitiable, 
than those to which a trader on the edge of bank* 
ruptcy is reduced. I have seen melancholy over- 
spread a whole family at the disappointment of a 
party for cards ; and when, after the proposal of 
a thousand schemes, and the dispatch of the 
footman upon a hundred messages, they have 
submitted, with gloomy resignation, to the mis- 
fortune of passing one evening in conversation 
with each other; on a sudden, such axe IlVv^t^^^- 
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lutions of the world, an unexpected visitor has 
brought them relief, acceptable as provision to 
a starving city, and enabled them to hold out till 
the next day. 

The general remedy of those who are uneasy 
without knowing the cause, is change of place; 
they are willing to imagine that their pain is the 
consequence of some local inconvenience, and 
endeavour to •fly from it, as children from their 
shadows; always hoping for some more satisfac- 
tory delight mm every new scene, and always 
returning home with disappointment and cem-- 
plamts^ 

Who cm look upon this kind of infatuafion. 
Without reflecting or those that suffer imdar the 
ureadful sjrmptoms of canine madness, termed 
by physicians the dread qfivater ? These mise- 
rable wretches, unable to drink, though burning 
with thirst, are sometimes known to try various 
contortions, or inclinations of the body, flattering 
themselves that they can swallow in one posture 
that liquor which they find in anotlier to repel 
their lips. 

Yet such folly is not peculiar to the thought- 
less or ignorant, but sometimes seizes those 
minds which seem most exempted from it, by the 
variety of attainments, quickness of penetration, 
or severity of judgment; and, indeed, the pride 
of wit and knowledge is often mortiaed by find- 
ing that they confer no security against the 
common errors, which mislead the weakest and 
meanest of mankind. 

These reflectious arose in my mind upon the 
remembrance of a passage in Cowley's preface to 
his poems, where, however exalted by genius^ 
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aiidedbagedbyitiidTylieiiifiiniisiiiofa scheme 
of hapi^sien to wbkn the im^iiuitron of a girl, 
upon the loss of her fiM lomv' could Imve 
Knody given war ; biit wbidi be leems to have 
indulged) tSi he had^ totally fcngbtten: its absur- 

Sy and wduld prt>biibly have pa£ in execution, 
he been hiiraaced only by Hu reason. 
* My deriie/ Bays he, ^'has b#en for some 
yeeia jMit» thotq^ theexecirti<m fiks been acci- 
dentaBy dfarerted» and does. stiU ' "^^emently 
continiie» to felire myadTtb sqnle of our Ame- 
licMijriaittttioiMy not to sedc fer goldi or enrich 
mywm widi the taiBc of those pwrts, which is 
IheeniofaMtt men timt'tiHra thither; but 
to feiiel;c ddt woild Iw ever,, with all the 
npBctiea andvesations of it, and to bury myself 
dieie in aome b6tcure letreet, but not witibout 
Ae comdatitei of letters add philosophy.' 
Sudi was the chimerical provision whicn Cow- 
iey had made in his own mind for the quiet of 
his remaining life, and which he seems JU) recom- 
moid to posteri^, since there is no other reason 
for disclosing it. Surely no stronger instance 
can be given of a persuasion that content was the 
inhabitant of particular regions, and that a man 
might set sail with a fair wind, and leave behind 
him all his cares, incumbrances, and calami- 
ties. 

If he travelled so far with no other purpose 
than to hujy himself in some obscure retreat, he 
might have found in his own country, innumerable 
coverts su£Sciently dark to have concealed the 
genius of Cowley; for whatever might be his 
opinion of the importuni^ with which he might 
be summoned back mto public life, a sYvoit e^- 
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perience would have convinced bim, that priva- 
tion is easier than acquisition, and that it would 
require little continuance to free himself from 
the intrusion of the world. There is pride 
enough in the human heart to prevent much 
desire of acquaintance with a man by whom we 
are sure to be neglected, however his reputation 
for science or virtue may excite our cunouty or 
esteem ; so that the lover of retirement needs 
nqt be afraid lest the respect of strangers should 
overwhelm him with visits. Even those to whom 
he has formerly been icnown, will very patiently 
9upport his absence, when they have tried a little 
to jive without him, and found new diversions 
for those moments which his company contri- 
buted to exhilarate. 

It was, perhaps, ordained by Providence, to 
hinder us from t3rrannizing over one another, 
that no individual should be of such importance, 
as to cause, by his retirement or death, any 
chasm in the world. And Cowley had conversed 
to little purpose with mankind, if he had never 
remarkea, how soon the useful friend, the- gay 
companion, and the favoured lover, when once 
they are removed from before the sights give 
way to the succession of new objects. 

The privacy, therefore, of his hermitage might 
Imve been sare enough from violation, though he 
had chosen it within the limits of his native 
island ; he might have found here preservatives 
against the vanities and vexations of the world, 
not less efficacious than those which the woods 
or fields of America could afford him; but having 
once his mind embittered with disgust, he con- 
ceived it impossible to. be far enough from the 
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dbMtif liis iiMniMflii and itat poBtii^^ away 
with the ^parpiJitiotL cf m ooward,' «lio,.for want 
if vfiDtniii^ Id look bdbmd! Uniy thioks the ene- 

. Wbm..ht WM JntcmipCedlij pampeny, or fk- 
tij^ned trith bunii<fBt8y he io ttioiidiy imaged to 
kniadftlw lii^^piheM4if leiBiKe aiia retreat, that 
ke determined fcoealoyjfaep for the fliture with- 
out intem^itiain, and faTexclude fbr ever all that 
oouM depn?e hnn of his darling aatisfiu;tion. He 
Invoty fai tfaey^BMnenoeof dfiSire^ that solitude 
and onfet owe their pieasnres to diose miseries, 
whka be was so rtadiocis to obviate : for such 
aietfae vicitntiideteFdie worfd, through all its 
parte, diaf day aQd.^vh^ la})our ai»d r?8t, hurry 
and r et h ian e nt, endeac eadi other; iiuch are the 
dbangea that keep the mind in action; we desire, 
we purraey we obtein, we are satiated : we desire 
something else, and begin a new pursuit. 

If he had proceeded m bis project, and fixed 
his habitation in the most delightful part of the 
new world, it may be doubted, whether his dis- 
tance from the vanHies of life would have enabled 
him to keep away the vexations. It is common 
for a man, who feels pain,^ to fanc^ that he could 
bear it better in any other part. Cowley, having 
known the troubles and perplexities of a parti- 
cular condition, readily persuaded himself that 
nothing worse was to be found, and that every 
alteration would bring some improvement : he 
never suspected that the cause of his unhappi- 
ness was within, that his own passions were not 
sufficiently regulated^ and that he was harassed 
by his own impatiencej; which could never be 
inthout something' to awaken it, v^ould aQCOtci- 

VOl>* IV, E 
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pany him over the sea, and find its way to his 
American elysium. He would, upon the trial, 
have been soon convinced, that the fountain of 
content must spring up in the mind ; and that he 
who has so little knowledge of human nature, as 
to seek happiness by changing any thing but his 
own dispositions, will waste his life in fruitless 
e£forts, and multiply the griefs which he purposes 
to remove.* 

• See Dr. Johnson's Life of Cowley, toI. ix. p. 10^— IC. 
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qvi perpetuA mtindum ratione gubcrruis, 

Terraruni aidique sator / 

Di^ce terrerue nebulas etjxmdera tnoUs, 

Atgne ttio splendore ndca / 7^ namqve terenum, 

Tu reqvies IranquiUa pits, Te cemerefjinis, 

Prindpiunh vector^ dux, semita, terminus^ idem, bojbtuius. 

O Thou, who^ pow*r o''er moving worlds presides. 
Whose Toice created, and whose wisdom guides. 
On darkling man in pure effblgence shine, 
And cheer the cloudcKi mind with light divine. 
'Tis thine alone to calm the pious breast 
With silent confidence and holy rest : 
From thee, great God, we spring, to thee we tend, 
Path, motive, guide, original, and end. 

The loveof Retirement has, inall ages, adher* 
ed. closely to those minds, which have heen most 
f3!nlar^ed hj knowledge, or elevated by genius. 



TVwiriw mitV^ tjmj Uunf raerally eup- 
psfcd t» <iwfcr>ifff a» fw. Ii«mb9C& forced to 

» wy ft r[|> potniaiya by gw y^ ^omidered it 
m ** ^iirfJ^MBi«.H> _!»••« ftqm them every 
'*■"■"'* 1, or interrupt 
_|bithe languors 

il finable to pur- 

e ^erace of life nithout frequent respiraLiona 
of intermediate solitude. 

Tu produce this disposition, nothing appears 
Te4]uisite but quick seoaibility and actifc imagi- 
nation ; for, though not devoted to virtue, or 
science, the man, whose faculties enable him to 
make ready comparisons of the present with the 
paat, will find such a constant recurrence of the 
«anie pleasures and troubles, the same expecta- 
tjotu and diaai^xuntmenU, that bp will gladly 
■natch fta bour of retreat, to let bia thoughts 
eKpatiateatlar^ and iMk for that variety in hia 
own ideas, vbidi the objects of sense cannot 
aStrdhim. 

- Nor will greaOteiSi or abundance, exempt him 
from the importunities of tfais desire, since, if be 
is bom to tbinki he cannot restrain himself from a 
thousand inquiries and speculations, which he 
mutt pursue by his own reason, and which the 
nlendour of his condition can only hinder : for 
those who are most exalted above dependanee or 
controul, are yet condemned to pay so large a tri- 
bute of their time to custom, ceremony, and popu- 
larly, that, according to the Gr^ek proverb, no 
man io the house is more a sUto than the master. 
Wtiot a king adced Euclid, the inathema.t.Vu&Ui 
X S 
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whether he could not explain his art to him in a 
fnore ^mpendious manner? he was answered^ 
That there was no royal way to geometry. Other 
thin^ may be seized by might, or purchased 
with money : but knowledge is to be gained only 
by study, and study to be prosecuted only in 
retirement. 

These are some of the motives vfhich have had 
power to sequester kings and heroes from the 
crowds that soothed them with flatteries, or in- 
spirited them with acclamations ; but their effi-* 
cacy seems eoF^ned to the higher mind, and to 
operate little upon Uie common classes of man- 
land, to whose conceptions the present assem-^ 
blage of things is adequate, and who seldom 
tange beyond those entertainments and vexations, 
Which solicit their attention by pressing on theit 
senses. 

But there iff an universal' reason for some stated 
intervals of solitude, which theinstitutionsof the 
church call upon me now especially to mention r 
a reason which extendsi as*-wide as-moral duty, or 
the hopes of divine favoiu* in a future state ; and 
whicli ought to influence all ranks of life, and alt 
degrees of intellect, since none can knagine them^ 
selves not comprehended in its obligation ; but 
such as determine to set their Maker at defiance 
by obstinate wickedness, or whose enthusiastic 
security of his approbation places them above 
external ordinances, and all human means of 
improvement. 

The great task of him who conducts his life by 
tbe precepts pf religion, is to make the future 
predominate over the present ; to impress upon 
hls'mmH so strong a sense of the importance of 
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obedience to tJie divine will, of ihe value of the 
reward promised to virtue, and the terrors of the 
punishment dciiouciccd againel crimes, oa hut 
overbear ali the temptationa which temponJ 
hope or fear can bring in his way, and enaUe 
him to bid equal defiance to joy and sorrow, to 
turn away at one time from the allurements of 
ambition, and push forward at another iigaiutf 
the threats of calamity. 

It is not without reason that the apoatle repre- 
MBtiMtr jMMgB tfarpiidi Aiijlaga of our exis- 
taicebf unageodnininaiii tbaiwrnaand soli- 
citii4».«f mnilit^.lift; iRv we ue placed in 
wdTa MtPi ^ 'iJwMt efvj: tbmg about ua 
Wat^m MfiiuTt ' DUf tfrh^ jntfirit' v^e are in 
dnfcr'.ftom: .vMsm eangat pot w i ri on of our 
dtOHJl^i. aD. tint; 9*9 «9Cile in w airier pain or 
phMura, hM • teuifiocy to obitruct the way that 
leads to hi^jwieu, and dtber to turn us aside, 
or ivtaid ourprogresa. 

Our Mnaei, our appedtet, sad our passions, 
■ra oar lawful and faithful guides, ip most things 
that idUlte iNilely to this life ; and, therefore, by 
the houriv necessity of consulting them, we gra- 
doally link into an imphcit.submiMion, ai:d habi- 
tual confidence. Every act of compliance with 
their motions fadlilatea a second compliance, 
evecy oew step towards depravity is made with 
leM reluctance than the former, and thus the 
deac^t to life merely sensual is perpetually acce- 
lerated. 

Tlie teoKS have not only that advantage over 
conscience, which things necessary must always 
liave otCT dungs chosen ; but they have likewise 
a Iqnd of prncription in their favour. Wefeared 

MS 
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pain much earlier than we apprehended guilt, 
and were delighted with Hie sensations of plea- 
sure, before we had capacities to be charmed 
with the beauty of rectitude. To this power, 
thus early established, and incessantly increasing, 
it must be remembered that almost every man 
has, in some part of his life, added new strength 
by a voluntary or negligent subjection of him- 
self; for who is there that has not instigated his 
appetites byindidgence ; or suffered them, by an 
unresisting neutrality, to enlarge their dominion, 
and multiply their demands ? 

From the necessity of dispossessing the sen- 
sttive faculties of the influence which they must 
naturally gain by this pre-occupadon of the soul, 
arises that conflict between opposite desires in 
tfie first endeavours afler a religious life ; which, 
fiowever enthusiastically it may have been de- 
scribed, or however contemptuously ridiculed, 
will naturally be felt in some degree, though 
varied' without end, by diflerent tempers of mind, 
and innumerable circumstances of health or con* 
dition, greater or less fervour, more or fewer 
temptations to relapse. 

From the perpetual necessity of consulting the 
animfli} fkcultfetf, in our provision for the present 
life, arises the difliculty of withstanding their im- 
pulses, even in cases whene they ought to be of 
no weight ; for the motions of sense are instan- 
taneous, its objects strike unsought, we are accus- 
tomed to follow its directions, and therefore of^en 
submit to the sentence without examining the 
authority of the judge. 

Thus it appears, upon a philosophical esti- 
niate, that, supposing the mind, at any certain 
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fame, id Alt ^UpiiM telirvm tte bleamires 
of ^hit lifii,' ind duT ko^ foi fbtinity, pre- 
ient dbjeoCs Mbufmne fi^tqoently into, the 
■eilc, wodd in- tnte yrafKiiidArit^ and that 
•V rmpdfinr «n'iH>nfeiU«iliil«%wUgrow eveiy 
■wngpt:^plitr» iOlitt lint it would lose aU its 
jMli«itj,-Mdibeeqaie «biol8tdy without e£^t. 

To prevent tliii dreadful event^the balance la 
put nAO' oar mm hui3i» tod we lunw. power to 
tfunafer Ae wai||fat;io qther.gjdai ■ Hie motives 
10 a life ef Aolinm am infimto^ not less than the 
ftvoor orenger of .OnnqMManea^ -niDt less than 
e tmnity of htfifkmm ^taoMfj. ■* But these can 
onijrinflneDoe oar eendnet as tbc^ gaia our atten- 
fidia^ wMA Ae Imsinosa ior.'ibveiaions of the 
woild.pm'eI»Mija .joallfag.dF hf^Htibatty attrac- 
iionai 

The i^reat art therefore of piety, and the end 
for which all the rites of region seem to be 
instituted, is the perpetual renovation of the mo- 
dveato viiiue^l>|r & voluntary. enjoyment of our 
mind in the contemplation of its excellence, its 
importance, and its necessity : which, in propor- 
tion as they are more frequently and more wil- 
lingly revolved, gain a more forcible and perma- 
nent influence, till in time they become the 
reigning ideas, the standing principles of action, 
and the test by which every diing proposed to 
thejudffment is rejected or approved. 

To fSulitate this change of our afiections, it is 
necessary that we weaken the temptations of the 
world, by retirii^ at certain seasons from it ; for 
Its influence, arising only from its presence, is 
much lessened when it becomes the object of 
solitary neditation. ' A constant residence amvdsX 
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noise and pleasure, inevitably obliterates the im- 
pressions of piety y and a frequent abstraction of 
ourselves into a state, where this life, like the 
next, operates only upon the reason, wiU rein« 
state religion in its just authority, even without 
those irradiations from above, the hope of which 
I have no intention to withdraw from the sincere 
and the diligent. 

This is that conquest of the world and of our- 
selves, which has been always considered as the 
perfection of human nature ; and this is only to 
be obtained by fervent pirayer, steady resolutions, 
and frequent retirement from folly and vanity ; 
from the cares of avarice, and the joys of intem- 
perance ; from the lulling sounds of deceitful 
flattery, and the tempting sight of pmsperous 
wickedness. 
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FatUur poenas peceandi sola voluntas ; 

Nam scelus intra &e taciturn qui cogilat nullum, 
fi'acti crimen habet* ivw- 

For he that but conceives a crime in thought, 
Contracts the danger of an actual fault. creecr. 

If the most active and industrious of mankind 
was able, at the close of life, to recollect distinctly 
his past moments, and distribute them in a regu- 
lar, account, according to the manner in which 
they have been spent, it is scarcely to be ima- 
gined how few would be marked out to the 
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mind by any permanent or visible effects, how 
small a proportion his real action would bear to> 
his seeming possibilities of action, how many 
chasms he would find of wide and continuea 
Tacuity, and how many interstitial spaces unfilled, 
even m the most tumultuous hurries of business, 
and the most eager vehemence of pursuit. 

It is said by modem philosophers, that not 
only the great globes of matter are thinly scat- 
tered through the universe; but the hardest 
bodies are so porous, that if all matter were 
compressed to perfect solidity, it might be con- 
tained in a cube of a few feet. In like manner, 
if all the employment of life were crowded into 
the time which it really occupied, perhaps a few 
weeks, days, or hours, would be sufficient for its 
accomplishment, so far as the mind was engaged 
in the performance. For such is the inequality 
of our corporeal to our intellectual faculties, that 
we contrive in minutes what we execute in years, 
tind the soul often stands an idle spectator of 
the labour of the hatids, and expedition of the 
feet. 

For this reason the ancient generals often found 
themselves at leisure to pursue the study of phi- 
losophy in the camp ; and Lucan, with historical 
veracity, makes Csesar relate of himself, that he 
noted die revolutions of the stars in the midst of 
preparations for battle. 

Media inter pralia semper 
StderibuSf cceHque jUafiis, sujyerisqve vacavu 

Amid the gtorms of war, with curious eyea 
I trace the planets and survey the skies. 

TTmttlie soul always exevi% hecpecu\iaT?(Qnr^t%^ 
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with greater or less force, is very probable, though 
the common occasions of our present condition 
require but a small part of that incessant cogita- 
tion ; and by the natural frame of our bodies, 
and general combination of the world, we are so 
frequently condemned to inactivity, that as 
through all our time we are thinking, so for a 
great part of our time we can only think. 

Lest a power so restless ahoula be either un- 
profitably or hurtfully employed^ and the super- 
fluities of intellect run to waste, it is no vain 
speculation to consider how we may govern our 
thoughts, restrain them from irregulaf motions, 
or confine diem from boundless dissipation. 
- How the understanding is best conducted to 
the knowledge of science, by what steps it is to 
be led forwards in its pursuit, how it is to be 
cured of itsjdefects, and habituated to new studies, 
has been the inquiry of many acute and learned 
men, whose observations I shall not either adopt 
or censure : my purpose being to consider the 
moral discipline of the mind, and to promote the 
increase of virtue rather than of learning. 
■ This inquiry seems to have been neglected for 
Want of remembering, that all action has its ori- 
gin in the mind, and that therefore to suffer the 
thoughts to be vitiated, is to poison the fountains 
of morality ; irregular desires will produce licen- 
tious practices ; what men allow themselves to 
wish, they will soon believe, and will be at last 
incited to execute what they please themselves 
with contriving. 

For this reason the casuists of the Koman 
church, who gain, by confession, great opportu- 
nities of knowing human nature, have generally 
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deteraiined that nliat it is a crime to Jo, it !■ a 
E.Ti[ne to think.* Since by revolving with plea' 
«ure the facility, safety, or advantage of a wicked 
<W(i, a man soon begins to find faia constancy 
relax, and his detestation soflen ; the Iiappiness 
of success glittering belbre him, withdraws his 
attention from the atrocionsness of the guilt, and 
acts are at last conticlcntly perpetrated, of which 
the first conceptido only crept into the mind, 
' disguised in pleasing complications, and per- 
mitted rather than inviteil. 

No man has ever been drawn to crimes bv 
loTc or jealousy, envy or hatred, but he can tell 
how easily he might at 6rat have repelled the 
temptation, how readily his mind would have 
obeyed a call to any other object, and how weak 
his passion has been after some casual avocation, 
till he has recollc'd it again to his heart, and 
revived the viper by too warm a fondness. 

8iid^ Aerefbre, is tiie inqxittance of keeping 
naaoB • oonitant guard amr imi^iDation, that 
we ham odierwise do aeciiritj fbr our own virtue : 
bot may conupt oiir hearts Id the most recluse 
aolitnd^ wjth more pemicioiu and tyrannical 
•ppetiteg and wbAtet than the comitaerce of the 
wvrld win geoendly produce; fof we are easily 
■hocked try crtmU which appear at trace in their 
(iiU ma^tode j but the gradual grt>wth of our 
own wickedness, endeared by interest, and pal- 
liated by all the artiRtea of self-dec«t, gives us 
time to form distinctions in our own &Tour, and 
reuon by degreba submits to absurdity, as the 
eye u in time accommodated to daiknees. 
" Thli WM (letcnnlned befim tbcir &ax. See Matt. 
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In this disease of the soul, it is of the utmost 
Importance to apply remedies at the beginning : 
and therefore I shall endeavour to shew what 
thoughts are to be rejected or improved, as they 
regard the past, present, or future; in hopes 
that some may be awakened to caution and vigi- 
lance, who, perhaps, indulge themselves In dan- 
gerous dreams : so much the more dangerous, 
because, being yet only dreams, they are con- 
cluded innocent. 

Tl^ recollection of the past is only useful by 
way of provision for the future ; and, therefore, 
in reviewing all occurrences that fall under a 
religious consideration, it is proper that a man 
stop at the first thoughts, to remark how he was 
led thither, and why he continues the reflection. 
If he is dwelling with delight upon a stratasem of 
successful fraud, a night of licentious not, or 
an intrigue of guilty pleasure, let him summon 
off his imagination as from an unlawful pursuit ; 
expel those passages from his remembrance, of 
which, though he cannot seriously approve 
them, the pleasure overpowers the guilt, and 
refer them to a future hour, when they may be 
considered with greater safety. Such an hour 
will certainly come : for the impressions of past 
pleasure are always lessening ; but the sense of 
guilt, which respects futurity, continues the same. 

The serious and impartial retrospect of our 
conduct, is indisputably necessary to the con- 
firmation or recovery of virtue, and is, there- 
fore, recommended under the name of self- 
examination, by divines, as the first act previous 
to repentance. It is, indeed, of so great use, 
that without it we should always be to begin 
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life, be seduced for ever by the same allure- 
mentSy aod misled by the same fallacies. But 
in order that we may not lose the advantage of 
our experience, we must endeavour to see every 
thing in its proper form, and excite in ourselves 
those sentiments, which the great Author of 
nature has decreed the concomitants or followers 
of good or bad actions. 

ITf fr Toiv i/M^nuv i^uv r^)q vuurrav ff7e^0l^y* 
Th Ta^iPnv; rl ¥ iftia ; rifioi Hoy ouk enXsjOn ; 
'A f (a/AEv®' i^ dzo ir^irob lsrc{tdt* uou lAtrvjtzira^ 

Lei noi sleept sfys FythaLganLSyfall upon thy eyes tUl thou 
haU thrice reviewed the traneactiofhs of the pott day. Where 
have I turned aside from rectitude ? What have I been 
doing T What have I left undorie, which I ought to hare 
done f Begin thus from the first act, and proceed ; and 
m conehmb/f, at the iU which thou hast done be troubled, 
und rejoice for the good. 

Our thoughts on present things being deter- 
mined by the objects before us, fall not under 
those indulgences, or excursions, which I am 
now considering. But I cannot forbear, under 
this head, to caution pious and tender minds, 
that are disturbed by the irruptions of wicked 
imaginations, against too great dejection^ and 
too anxious alarms ; for thoughts are only crimi- 
nal, when they are first chosen, and then volun- 
tarily continued. 

£vil into the mind of God or man 

I^Iay come and go, so unapproved, and \eaNe 

29o spot or stain behind^ iiv\.iov.* 
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In futurity chiefly are the snares lodged, li^ 
which the imagination is entangled. Futurity m 
the pro{>er abode of hope and rcar, with all their 
train and progeny of subordinate apprehensions 
and desires, tn futurity events and chancer are 
yet floating at large, without apparent connexion 
with their causes, and we therefore easily in- 
dulge the liberty of gratifying ourselves with a 
pleasing choice. To pick and cull among, pos- 
sible advantages is, as the civH law terms it, m 
vacuum venire^ to take what belongs to nobody ; 
but it has this hazard in it, that we shall be un- 
willing to quit what we have seized, though an 
owner should be found. It is easy to think on 
that which may be gained, till at last we resolve 
to gain it, and to image the happiness of parti- 
cular conditions, till we can be easy in no other. 
We ought, at least, to let our desires fix upon 
nothing in another's power for the sake of oup 
quiet, or in another's possession for the sake of 
our innocence. When a man finds himself led^ 
though by a train of honest sentiments, to wish 
for that to which he has no right, he should start 
back as from a pitfall covered with flowers. He 
that fancies he should benefit the public more 
in a great station th^n the man that fills it, will 
in time imagine it an act of virtue to supplant 
him ; and as opposition readily kindles into 
hatred, his eagerness to do that good, to which 
he is not called, will betray him to crimes, which 
in his original scheme were never proposed. 

He therefore that would govern his actions by 
the laws of virtue, must regulate his thoughts 
by those of reason ; he must keep guilt from the 
recesseB of his heart, and remember that the 
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pleatureB of fancy, and the emotions of desire, 
are more dangerous .as they are more hidden, 
since they escape the awe of observation, and 
operate equally in every situation, without the 
concurrence of external opportunities. 
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Quod sit ette veHt, ruMUque malit, mabt. 

Chme what jou are ; no other state prefer. xx,phimstok» 

It is justly remarked by Horace, that howso- 
ever every man may complain occasionally of the 
hardships of his condition, he is' seldom willing 
to change it.for any other on the same level : for 
whether it be that he, who follows an employ- 
menty made choice of it at first on account of 
its suitableness to his inclmation ; or that when 
accident, or the determination of others, have 
placed him in a particular station, he, by endea- 
vouring to reconcile himself to it, gets the cus- 
tom of viewing it only on the direst side ; or 
whether every man thinks that class to which he 
belongs the most illustrious, merely because he 
has honoured it with his name ; it is certain that, 
whatever be the reason, most men have a very 
strong and active prejudice in favour of their 
own vocation, always working upon their minds^ 
and influencing their behaviour. 

This partiality is sufficiently visible m eNcr^ 
rank of the human species ; but \X exett^ \\.*&fi^ 

F 2 
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more frequently and with greater force among 
those who have never learned to conceal their 
sentiments for reasons of policy, or to model 
their expressions by the laws of politeness ; and 
therefore the chief contests of wit among artifi- 
cers and handicraftsmen arise from a mutual 
endeavour to exalt one trade by depreciating 
another. 

From the same principle are derived many 
consolations to alleviate the inconveniences to 
which every calling. is peculiarly exposed. A 
blacksmith was lately pleasing himself at his 
anvil, with observing, that though his trade was 
hot and sooty, laborious and unhealthy, yet he 
had the honour of living by his hammer, he got 
his bread like a man, and if his son should rise 
in the World, and keep his coach, nobody could 
reproach him that his father was a tailor. 

A man, truly zealous for his fraternity, id 
never so irresistibly flattered, as when some rival 
calling is mentioned with contempt. Upon this 
principle a linen-draper boasted that he had got 
a new customer, whom he could safely trust, for 
he could have no doubt of his honesty, since it 
was known, from unquestionable authority, 
that he was now filing a bill in chancery to 
delay payment for the clothes which he had worn 
the last seven years ; and he himself had heard 
him declare, in a public cofiee-house, that he 
looked upon the whole generation of woollen- 
drapers to be such despicable wretches, that no 
gentleman ought to pay them. 

It has been observed that physicians and law- 
yers are no friends to reKgion ; and many con- 
JectDjreB have been formed ta discaver the Feaaoa 
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of such B combination between mca who agree 
01 npthiog else, and wlio seem leas to be affected, 
in their own provinces, by religious opinions, 
than any other part of the coDimunity. The 
truth is, very few of them have thought about 
religion ; but they have all seen a parson : seen 
him in B habit different from their own, and 
therefore declared war against liim. A young 
student from the inns nf court, who has often 
attacked the curate of hia father's parish with 
such ar^menta as his acijuaintances could fiir- 
nish, and returned to town without succesa, is 
now gone down with a resolution to destroy him ; 
for he has learned at last how to manage a prig, 
and if he pretends to hold him again to gyllo- 
gum, he has a catch in reserve, which neither logic 
teir metaphysics can resist. 



COM of tbor country ; and, penii^ no orders 
sf men bmre an enmi^ of more acrimony, or 
kogCT continuxtice. When, upon our late sue- 
nun St KB, Mme new r^ulationg were con- 
oeried {br establishing the mnk of the naval 
ceonnmders, a c^tain of foot very acutely 
Mmarited, dut notluDg was more absurd than 
to give Mij bonoraiy rewards to seamen; " for 
• htmonr," uyi he, " ought only to be won by 
" bnTerv, and lill the woHd knows that in a 
■ ." learfignt tftere is no danger, and therefore no 
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But alUiough this general desire of aggrandize 
ing themselves, hy raising their profession, be^ 
trays men to a thousand ridiculous and mis^ 
chievous acts of supplantation and detraction, 
yet as almost all passions have their good as well 
as bad effects, it likewise excites ingenuity, and 
sometimes raiises an honest and useful emulation 
of diligence. It may be observed in general, 
that no trade had ever reached the excellence to 
which it is now improved, had its professors 
looked upon it with the eyes of indifferent spec- 
tators ; the advances, from the first rude essays^ 
must have been made by men who valued them- 
selves for performances, for which scarce any 
other would be persuaded to esteem them. 

It is pleasing to contemplated manufacture 
rising gradually from its first mean state by the 
successive labours of innumerable minds ; to 
consider the first hollow trunk of an oak, in 
which, perhaps, the shepherd could scarce ven- 
ture to cross a brook swelled with a shower, en- 
larged at last into a ship of war, attacking for- 
tresses, terrifying nations, setting storms and 
billows at defiance, and visiting the remotest 
parts of the globe. And it might contribute to 
dispose us to a kinder regard for the labours cS 
one another, if we were to consider from what 
unpromising beginnings the most useful producr 
tions of art have probably arisen. Who, when 
he saw the first sand or ashes, by a casual in*- 
tenseness of heat, melted into a metalline form^ 
rugged with excrescences, and clouded with im*- 
purities, would have imagined, that in this shape-* 
le^sjump lay concealed so many conveniences of • 
life, as would in time constitute a great pmt of 



4fc> htftJorm^ t*» w»iM ?. T(fil tar aome guch 
A i hiitoW liq| nrf i gthn way vumkind taught to 
fncoBaaboaif at .WMm bi a luob- degree solid 
ad touMparei V wUdk vrji^ amnk t& light of 
Iha flaMp> jwd MpdHde-^liuB mleooQ cif the wind : 
«kidL SHi^ €t«teM tbi:«8iit of tbe philosopher 
^Bmr mqpv of! fopHeiioe^ aod dtuurm him at 
tm ii^ia. jwtbr flie^owboqpdedreglcnt of the ma- 
arfalqw*tf^* anient wpther with the endless 
sriNKdmatioii.Qf animal Ii& ; andt what is yet of 
■ore iuqpactanoey mighf anpply tbe decays of 
Batnve* ud auooour oldf age with aubaidiary sight. 
Thoa waa the &rt artmoier hi glass employed, 
Aoug^ widioat his own knowlalge or expecta- 
1io|9^ .Hf.wM.ftcQiMing.VBd mrionging the 
w{o]FMBt" df ^pjbtj enlminff tne avenues of 
KasncCy and ooiirain|pg the hiupeat and most last- 
ing plcaaores; he waa' enaUii]^ 'the student to 
.fiOKtemplate nature, and the beau^ to behold 
herself. 

This passion for the honour of a profession, 
■like that for tbe grandeur of our own country, is 
ia be jtegdlated, not extinguished. Every man, 
fiom Ibe highest to the lowest station, ought to 
warm his heart, and animate his endeavours with 
'die hopes, of being useful to the world, by ad- 
ViPGMig the art which it is his lot to exercise, 
and far that end he must necessarily consider 
tlie wh<^ extent of its application, and the whole 
.we^;btof itsimportance* Butlet him not too readily 
JBnagnie that another is ill employed, because, 
Ar want iji fuller knowledge of his business, he 
js not able to comprehend its dignity. Every 
9uak ought to endeavour at eminence, not by 
k ^ofling. others dourn; but by raising himself, and 
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enjoy the pleasure of his own superiority, whe- 
ther imaginary or real, without interruptiag 
others in the same felicity. The philosopher 
may rery justly be delighted with the extent of 
his views, and the artificer with the readiness of 
his hands ; but let the one remember, that, with- 
out mechanical performances, refined speculation 
is an empty dream ; and the other, that, without 
theoretical reasoning, dexterity is little more than 
a brute instinct. 
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Postkabui iafnen iUorttm mea $eria ludo, Vrma. 

For trifling sports I quitted graye affiurs. 

The number of correspondents which in- 
creases every day upon me, shews that my paper 
is at least distinguished from the common pro- 
ductions of the press. It is no less a proof of 
eminence to have many enemies than many 
friends, and I look upon every letter, whether it 
contains encomiums or reproaches, as an equal 
attestation of rising credit. The only pain whidi 
I can feel firom my correspondence, is the fear of 
disgusting those, whose letters I shall neglect; 
and therdTore I take this opportunity of remind- 
ing them, that in disapproving their attempts, 
whenever it may happen, I only return the treat- 
4aaent whieh I often receive. Besides> many paty 
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ir motives influence a writer, known only to 
elf, or his private friends ; and it may be 
J cone] idea, that not all letters which are 
x>ned are rejected, nor all that are rejected, 
»lly condemned. 

ftving thus eased my heart of the only appre- 
ion that sat heavy on it, I can please m3rself 
the candour of benevolus, who encourages 
to proceed, without sinking under the anger 
lirtilla, who quarrels with me for being old 
ugly, and for wanting both activity of body 
sprightlness of mind ; feeds her monkey 
my lucubrations, and refuses any reconci- 
•n tdl I have appeared in vindication of mas- 
ides. That she may not however imagine 
'ithout support, and left to rest wholly upon 
iwn fortitude, I shall now publish some let- 
which [ have received from men as well 
led, and as handsome, as her favourite ; and 
ra from 'ladies, whom I sincerely believe as 
ig, as rich, as gay, as pretty, as fashionable, 
RS oftei toasted and treated as herself. 

A. SET of candid readers send their respects 
the Rambler, and acknowledge his merit in 
well beginning a work that may be of pub- 
! benefit. Hut, superior as his genius is to 
e impertinences of a trifling age, they can- 
it help a wish, that he would condescend to 
e weakness of minds softened by perpetual 
lusements, and now and then throw in, like 
I predecessors, some papers of a gay and 
tmorous turn. Too fair a field now lies 
«n, with too plentiful a harvest of follies I 
\ the cbe^rfid Xh^Iia put in her s\cW\e) «xi^% 
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'< singing at her work, deck her hair with rt 



*4 



id blue. 



an( 



*^ A LADY sends her complimentB to the Ran 
** bier,' and desires to know by what other nan 
<< she may direct to him ; what $re his set < 
** friends, his amusements; what his way i 
« thinkings with regard to the liring world, an 
*^ its ways ; in short, whether he is a person na 
*^ alire, and in town. If he be, she will do hei 
<< self the honour to write to him pretty ottea 
** and hopes, from time to time, to be the be 
** ter for nis advice and animadversions ; for h 
<< animadversions on her neighbours at leas 
<< But, if he is a mere essayist, ahd troubles n< 
<< himself with the manners of the age, she 
<< sorry to tell him, that even the genius and co 
<< rectness of an Addison will not secure hii 
♦* from neglect." 

No man is so much abstracted from commc 
life, as not to feel a particular pleasure from Ht 
regard of the female world ; the candid vnrite 
of the first billet will not be offended, that n 
haste to satisfy a lady has hurried their addre 
too soon out of my mind, and that I refer the 
for a reply to some future paper, in order to t€ 
this curious inquirer afler my other name, ll 
answer of a philosopher to a man, who meetii; 
him in the street, desired to see what he carric 
under his cloak ; / cam/ it there, says he, th 
vou may not see it. But, though she is never I 
Know my namC) she may oflen see my face ; fi 
I am of her opinion, that a diurnal writer oud 
jto view the world, bxhSl that he who neglects- fa 



tk^' neglected 

"Ladt Racekt Bentb cwnplimfii to to the 
" Rambler, and lets himlmow ilw riiall have 
" cards at her house, evxj Sunda.T»'the remBin- 
" der of the Gcaaon, nhoie he «$ll'be sure of 
" meeting all the good SDmpuj n tawD. By 
" this means ehe hopes to'ieemSMpers inter- 
" tipersed with living chnvotan. She longs to 
" see the torch of truth ftodactd it an assem' 
" hlj, find to admire thc.dmaiiiglnrtre it wiU 
" ttwow on the jewels, oei^pk»lcp% and beha- 
" riour of every dear create* Hure." 

It is a rule with me to nccmevtnr ofih-with 
ibe same civility as it ii made i an^ therefore) 
though Lady Racket m^ hare had some rea- 
wa to gueas, that 1 seldom ftequent card-tables 
on Sundays, I shall not iodat upon an exception, 
which may to her appear of ro little force. My 
Itueiness has been to view, as oaportunity was 
uSered, every place in nbit^ mankmd was to be 
'}\ ieea; but at card-tables, however brilliant, I 
"I hare always thought my visit lost, for I could 
^1 blow nothing of the company, but their clothes 
'^j md their faces. 1 saw their looks clouded at 
"^1 the beginning of every game with an uniform 
^ iaiidtude, now and then in iti pn^esi varied 
' *ritfi a short triumph, at one time wrinkled with 
j conning, at another, deadened with despondency, 
.1 vrby accident flushed with rage at the unskilful 
I or unlucky play of a partner. From such assem- 
blies, in whatever hunioiir I happened to enter 
/ ibem, I was quickly forced to retire; they were 
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i too trifling for me when I was gcave, anc 

\f. dull, when I was cheerful. 

f. Yet I cannot but value myself upon this t 

of regard from a lady who is not afraid to I 
i| before the torch of truth. Let her not, 

ever, consult her curiosity more than her 
dence ; but reflect a moment on the fate o 
mele, who might have lived the favourii 
Jupiter, if she could have been content wl 
his thunder. It is dangerous for mortal be 
or terrestrial virtue, to be examined by too si 
a light. The torch of truth shows much tb 
cannot, and all that we would not see.- 
face dimpled with smiles, it has often disco' 
[: malevolence and envy, and detected under j> 

;;, and brocade, the frightful forms of povert} 

distress. A fine hand of cards have chs 
i| before it into a thousand spectres of sidi 

misery, and vexation; and immense sun 
money, while the winner counted them 
transport, have at the first glimpse ofs thi 
I welcome lustre vanished from before bin 

[. her Ladyship therefore designs to contina 

'j assembly, I would advise her to shun such 

gerous experiments, to satisfy herself with 
;' mon appearances, and to light up her f 

I ments rather with myrtle than the torch of 

" A MODEST young man sends his seryi 
<' the author of the Rambler, and will be 
f ** willing to assist him in his work ; but is 

[: ' <( afraid of being discouraged by having hi 

! << essay rejected, a disgrace he has woeful! 

' ^* perienced in every offer he had made of 

" every new writer of every new paper.; b 
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" comforts htmself by thinking, without vanity, 
" that this has been from a peculiar favour of 
•* the Muses, who saved his performance from 
** being buried in trash, and reserved it to ap- 
** pear with lustre in the Rambler." 

I am equally a friend to modesty and enter- 
prize ; and therefore shall think it an honour to 
correspond with a young man who possesses both 
in BO eminent a degree. Youth is, indeed, the 
time in which these qualities ought chiefly to be 
iband; modesty suits well with inexperience, 
and enterpiize with health and vigour, and an 
extensive prospect of life. One of my predeces- 
Bors has justly observed, that though modesty 
has an amiable and winning appearance, it ought 
not to hinder the exertion of the active powers ; 
but that a man should show under his blushes a 
latent resolution. This point of perfection, nice 
as it is, my correspondent seems to have attained. 
That he is modest, his own declaration may 
evince ; and, I think, the latent resolution may be 
discovered in his letter by an acute observer. 
1 will advise him, since he so well deserves Yiiy 
precepts, not to be discouraged though the Ham- 
bier should prove equally envious, or tasteless, 
with the rest of this fraternity. If his paper is 
refused, the presses of England are open, let him 
try the judgment of the public. If, as it has 
sometimes happened in general combinations 
against merit, he cannot persuade the m orld to 
buy his works, he may present them to his 
friends ; and if his friends are seized with the 
epidemical infatuation, and cannot find his ge- 
nius, or will not confess it, let him then refer \\V^ 

VOA. /K, G 
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cause to posterity, and reserve his labours £o. 
Wiser age. 

Thus have I dispatched some o£ my con 
pondents in the usual manner, with fair wor 
and general civility. But to FlirtUla, the ( 
flirtilla, what shall I reply? Unable as I 
to -fly, at her command, over lands' and seas, 
to supply her from week to week with the fashi< 
of Paris, or the intrigues 9f Madrid, I am ; 
not willing to incur her further displeasure, a 
would save my papers from her monkey on s 
reasonable terms. By what propitiation, the 
fore, may I atone for my former gravity, s 
open^ without trembling, the future letters 
this sprightly persecutor ? To write in defei 
of masquerades is no easy task ; yet somethi 
difficult and daring may well be required, as t 
price of so important an approbation. I the 
fore consulted, in this great emergency, a n: 
of high reputation in gay life, who having add 
to his other accomplishments, no mean pr< 
ciency, in the minute philosophy, afler the fi 
perusal of her letter, broke out with rapture ii 
these words : << And can you, Mr. Rambl 
stand out against this charming creatui 
Let her know, at least, that from this mom< 
Nigrinus devotes his life and his labours to ] 
service. Is there any stubborn prejudice 
education, that stands between thee and t 
most amiable of mankind ? Behold, Flirtil 
at thy feet, a man grown grey in the study 
those noble arts by which right and wrc 
may be confounded ; by which reason may 
blinded, when we have a mind to escape fr 
'< her inspection; and caprice and appetite 
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" Stated in uncontrouled command, and bound- 
'< less dominion ! Such a casuist may surely 
<' engage, with certainty of success, in vipdica- 
<< tion of an entertainment, which in an instant 
« gives confidence to the timorous, and kindles 
*< ardour in the cold ; an entertainment, where 
" the vigilance of jealousy has so often been 
<^ eluded, and the virgin is set free from.the ne- 
« cessity of languishing in silence ; where all 
<' the outworks of chastity are at once demo- 
<< lished ; where the heart is laid open without a 
<< blush ; where bashfulness may survive virtue, 
<^ and' no wish is crushed under the frown of 
^* modesty. Far weaker influence than Flirtilla's 
^* might gain over ah advocate, for such amuse- 
** ments. It was declared hy Pompey, that if 
'^ the commonwealth was violated, he could 
** stamp with his foot, and raise an army out of 
<< the ground; if Uie rights of pleasure are again 
*' invaded, let but Flirtilla crack her fan^ neither 
^< pens, nor swords, shall be wanting at the 
*^ summons; the wit and the colonel shall march 
*^ out at her command, and neither law nor rea- 
'< son shall stand before us."* 

* The four billets in this paper were written by Miss 
Mulso, afterwards Hrs. Chapone, who survived this 
work more than half a century, and died Dec. 25, 1801. 
See an account of her in the Preface to the Adventurer, 
** Beitish Essayists," Vol. 23. C. 
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Nim Dhuiynieney mm adytis qttatit 
Tdsniem sacerdolum incolu Pi/lhiuSf 
Non Liber aque, non acuta 
Sic gcminant Corybanles sera, 

Tristes ul ira. ■ hoe* 

Yet O ! remember, nor the god of wine, 

Ifor Pythian Phcebui from bis inmost shrine. 

Nor Dindymenef nor her priests possest, 

Can with their sounding cymbals shake the breast. 

Like furious anger. prancis. 

The maxim which Periander of CoriDth, one 
"of the seven sages of Greece, left as a memorial 
of his knowledge and benevolence, was ;^oX<< icfareh 
Be master of thy anger. He considered anger as 
the great disturber of human Ufe, tlie chief enemy 
both of pubUc happiness and private tranquillity, 
and thought that he could not lay on posterity a 
stronger obligation to reverence his memory, 
than by leaving them a salutary caution against 
this outrageous passion. 

To what latitude Periander might extend the 
word, the brevity of his precept will scarce allow 
us to conjecture. From anger, in its full import, 
protracted into malevolence, and exerted in re- 
venge, arise, indeed, many of tiie evils to whicl) 
the life of man is exposed. By anger operating 
upon power are produced the subversion of 
cities, the desolation of countries, the massacre 
of nations, and all those dreadful and astonish- 
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kg jsOmMpm liUA.M ibe ftktories of the 
wcffkU and filiidLCdiild not be read at any dis- 
tant point of timey when the jj^aanons stand neu- 
tral, and eveiy niotm.aod pnndple is left to its 
Mtoml foroQ, witfaont tom^ donot cf the truth 
of die idatuMiy ifid we mt aee^the same causes 
idn teadinp to the iame eftcts, and only acting 
with less Yi^oiir fiir want of the same concurrent 
(TOortHnifaim . 

BotthiaglgintfeaBd enonnoiis species of an- 
I gar fiiDa. not properiy wuder the animadyersion 
va wiiter* imMe.chSef eiid is the r^idation of 
opsnnen.life^ and #hos& ppeeepts are to recom- 
.aend thansefans bf thenr'^aaefal use. Nor is 
tUi essay" inftudiri to^ eqaose Hm tragical or 
faateAM^ even of prhrate malignify. The an- 
ger whidh I propose now for my subject, is such 
•» Mhearthdae: who indulge it biore troublesome 
Auk fiHrmidable, and ranks them rather with 
hornets aiid wasps, than with basilisks and lions. 
I hare, therefore, prefixed a motto, which cha- 
mcterises this passion, not so much by the mis- 
diief that it causes, as by the noise that it utters. 

There is in . the world a certain class of mor- 
tals* known, and contentedly known, by the ap- 
pellation of passhnate meth who imagine them- 
nlTes entitled by that distinction to be provoked 
on eyery sli^it occasion, and to yent their rage 
in ydiement and fierce yociferations, in furious 
menaces and licentious reproaches. Their rage, 
indeed, for the most part, fumes away in outcries 
of injury, and protestations of yengeance, and 
peldom proceeds to actual violence^ unless a 
drawer or linkboy falls in their way ; but they 
fotertupt the quiet of thpse that, happen to be 

o3 
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within the reach of their clamours, obstruct the 
course of -conversatioD, and disturb the enjoy- 
ment of society. 

Men of this kind are sometimes not without 
understanding or virtue, and are, therefore, not 
always treated with the severity which their neg- 
lect of the ease of all about them might justly 
provoke ; they have obtained a kind of prescrip- 
tion for their folly, and are considered by their 
companions as under a predominant influence 
that leaves them not masters of their conduct or 
language, as acting without consciousness, and 
rushing into mischief with a mist before their 
eyes ; they are theref jre pitied rather than cen- 
sured, and their sallies are passed over as the in- 
voluntary blows of a man agitated by the spasms 
of a convulsion. 

It is surely not to be observed without indig- 
nation, that men may be found of minds mean 
enough to be satisfied with this treatment; 
wretches who are proud to obtain the privilege 
of madmen, and can, without shame, and with-* 
out regret, consider themselves as receiving 
hourly pardons from their companions, and giv- 
ing them continual opportunities of exercising 
their patience, and boasting their clemency. 

Pride is undoubtedly the original of anger; 
but pride, like every other passion, if it once 
breaks loose from reason, counteracts its own 
purposes. A passionate man, upon the review 
of his day, will have very few gratifications to 
offer to his pride, when he has considered how 
his outrages were caused, why they were borne, 
and in what they are likely to end at last. 

Those sudden bursts of rage generally break 
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out upon small occasions ; for life, unhappy as it 
is, cannot supply great evils as frequently as the 
man of fire tninks it fit to be enraged ; therefore 
the first reflection upon his violence, must show 
him that be is mean enough to be driven jfrom 
his post by ^ery petty incident, that he is the 
mere slave of <»isualty, and that his reason and 
Virtti6 are in die power of the wind. 

One motive tiiere is of these loud extrava- 
gancies, whkh a man is careful to conceal from 
others, tmd does not always discover to himself. 
He that finds his knowledge narrow, and his ar- 
guments weak, and by consequence his sufirage 
hot much regarded, is sometimes in hope of 
gaming that attention by his clamours which he 
cannot otherwise obtain, and is pleased with 
temembering that at least he made himself 
heard, that he had the power to interrupt those 
whom he could not confute, and suspend the 
decision which he could not guide. 

Of this kind is the fury to which many men 
give way among their servants and domestics ; 
they fed their own ignorance, they see their 
own insignificance; and therefore they endeavour, 
by their fur}', to fright away contempt from 
before them, when they know it must follow 
them behind, and think themselves eminently 
masters, wlien they see one folly tamely com- 
plied with, only lest refusal or delay should pro- 
voke them to a greater. 

These temptations cannot but be owned to 
have some force. It is so little pleasing to any 
man to see himself wholly overlooked in the 
mass of things, that he may be allowed to try a 
few expedients for procuring some \dti4 o^ «vy^- 
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plemental diVnity, and use some endeavour 
add weight, by the violence of his temper, 
the h'ghtness of his other powers. But this h 
now been long practised, and found, upon t 
most exact estimate, not to produce advantag 
equal to its inconveniences; for it appears i 
that a man can by uproar ^ tumult, ana blust 
alter any one's opinion of his understanding, 
gain influence, except over those whom fortu 
or nature have made his dependents. He ms 
by a steady perseverance in his ferocity, frig 
his children, and harass his servants, but the n 
of the world will look on and laugh ; and 
will have the comfort at last of thinking that 
lives only to raise contempt and hatred, emotic 
to which wisdom and virtue would be alw£ 
unwilling to give occasion. He has contriv 
only to make those fear him, whom every n 
fionable being is endeavouring to endear 
kindness, and must content himself with t 
pleasure of a triumph obtained by trampling 
them who could not resist. He must percei 
that the apprehension which his presence caui 
is hot the awe of his virtue, but the dread of ] 
brutality ; and that he has given up the felicity 
being loved, without gaining the honour ofbei 
reverenced. 

But this is not the only ill consequence of 1 
frequent indulgence of this blustering passi< 
which a man, by often calling to his assistan 
will teach, in a short time, to intrude before 1 
summons, to rush upon him with resistless v 
lence, and without any previous notice of 
approach. He will find himself liable to be 
flamed at the first touch of provocation, a 
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anable to retain his resentment, till he has a full 
coaTiction of the offence, to proportion his 
anger to the cause, or to regulate it by prudence 
or by duty. When a man has once suffered his 
mind to be thus vitiated, he becomes one of the 
most hateful and unhappy beings. He can give 
no gecurity to himself that he shall not, at the 
next interview, alienate by some sudden transport 
his dearest firiend; or break out, upon some 
slight contradiction, into such terms of rudeness 
as can never be perfectly forgotten. Whoever 
converses with him, lives with the suspicion and 
solitude of a man that plays with a tame tiger, 
always under b necessity of watching the mo- 
ment in which the capricious savage shall begin 
io erowl. 

It is told by Prior, in a panegyric on the Earl 
of Dorset, that iiis servants used to put them- 
selves in his way when he was angry, because he 
was sure to recompense them for any indignities 
which he made them suffer. This is the round 
of a passionate man*s life ; he contracts debts 
wlien he is furious, which his virtue, if he has 
virtue, obliges him to discliarge at the return of 
reason. He spends his time in outrage and ac- 
knowledgment, injury and reparation. Or, if 
there be any who hardens himself in oppression, 
and justifies the wrong, because he has done it, 
his insensibility can make small part of his 
praise, or his happiness ; he only adds deliberate 
to hasty folly, aggravates petulance by contu- 
macy, and destroys the only plea that he can 
offer for the tenderness and patience of mankind. 

Yet, even this degree of depravity we may be 
content to pity, because it seldom wavU^ «^ 
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punishment equal to its guilt. Nothing is more 
despicable or more miserable than the old age of 
a passionate man. When the vigour of youth 
fails him, and his amusements pall with frequent 
repetition, his occasional rage sinks by decay of 
strength into peevishness; that peevi^ness, for 
want of novelty and variety, becomes habitual; 
the world falls off from around him, and he is. 
left, as Homer expresses it, pOivuQav pixov j^f , 
to devour his own heart in solitude and contempt 
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Misentm parva stipe fidUat, utptuHbundos ■ 
Exertere sales inter convivia possit.- 

Tu ndtisy et acri 

Asperitate carens, positoque per omnia fistu. 
Inter ut aquales U71US numeraris amicos , 
Obsequiumque doces, et amorem queens amando. 

LUCAMUS ad FISOKKKy 

Unlike the ribald \rhost* licentious jest 
Pollutes his banquet, and insults his guest ; 
From wealth and grandeur easy to descend, 
Thou joy*st to lose the master in the friend : 
We round thy board the cheerful menials see, . 
Gay with the smile of bland equality ; 
No social care the gracious lord disdains ;• 
Love prompts to love, and rev*rence reverence gains. 

to the rambler. 
Sir, 
As you seem to have devoted your labours to 
virtue, I cannot forbear to inform you of qne 
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species of cruelty with which the life- of a man 
of letters perhaps does not ofien make him ac- 
quainted ; and which, as it seems to produce no 
other advantage to those that practise it than a 
short gratification of thoughtless vanitj, may 
hecome less common when it has been once 
exposed in its various forms, and its full mag- 
nitude. 

• I am die daughter of a country gentleman, 
whose family is numerous, and whose estate, not 
at first sufficient to supply us' with affluence, has 
been lately so much impaired by an unsuccessful 
law-suit, that all the younger children are obliged 
to try such means as their education afibrds 
them, for procuring the necessaries of life. Dis- 
tress and ^"tmriosity concurred to bring me to 
London, where I was received by a relation with 
the coldness wliich misfortune generally finds. 
A week, a long week, I lived with my cousin, 
before the most vigilant inquiry could procure us 
the least hopes of a place, in which time I was 
much better qualified to bear all the vexations 
of servitude. The first two days she was con- 
tent to pity me, and only wished I had not been 
quite so well bred; but people must comply 
with their circumstances. This lenity, however, 
was soon at an end; and, for the remaining part 
of the week, I heard every hour of the pride of 
my family, the obstinacy of my father, and of 
people better born than myself that were com- 
mon servants. 

At last, on Saturday noon, she told me, with 
very visible satisfaction, that Mrs. Bombasine, 
the great silk-mercer's lady, wanted a maid, and 
a Sne place it would be, for there wovAOl be 
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nothing to do but to clean my mistress's room, 
get up her linen, dress the young ladies, wait at 
tea in the morning, take care of a little Miss 
just come from nurse, and then sit down to my 
needle. But madam was a woman of great 
spirit, and would not be contradicted, and there- 
fore I should take care, for good places were not 
easily to be got. 

With these cautions I waked on madam Bom-* 
basine, of whom the first sight savie me no 
ravishing ideas. She was two yards round the 
waist, her voice was at once loud and squeaking^ 
and her face brought to my mind the picture of 
the full moon. Are you the young woman, says 
she, that are come to ofier yourseH*? It is 
strange, when people of substance want a servant, 
how soon it h the town-talk. But tkey know 
they shall have a belly-full that live with me« 
Not like people at the other end of the town, 
we dine at one o'clock. But I never take any 
body without a character ; what friends do you 
come of? I then told her that my father was a 
gentleman, and that we had been unfortunate^ 
A great misfortune indeed, to come to me, and 
have three meals a-day ! — So ydur father was a 
gentleman, and you are a gentlewoman I sup- 
pose — such gentlewomen! — Madam, I did not 
mean to claim :any exemptions, I only answered 
your inquiry. Such gentlewomen ! people should 
set their children to goo4 trades, and keep them 
off the parish. Pray go ta the other end of the 
town, there are gentlewomen, if they would pay 
their debts : I am sure we have lost enough by 
gentlewomen. Upon this, her broad face grew 
broader with triumph, and I was afraid she 
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would have taken me for the pleasure of oon- 
tiDuing her insult ; but happily the next word 
was, pray, Mrs. gentlewoman, troop down stairs. 
You may believe 1 obeyed her. 

I returned, and met with a better reception 
from my cousin than I expected ; for while I 
was out, she had heard that Mrs. Standish, 
whose husband had lately been raised from a 
derk in an office to be commissioner of the 
excise, had taken a fine house, and wanted a 
maid. 

To Mrs. Standish I went, and after having 
waited six hours, was at last admitted to the top 
of the stairs, when she came out of her room, 
with two of her company. There was a smell 
of punch. So, young woman, you want a place ; 
whence do you come? From the country, 
madam.— Yes, they all come out of the country. 
And what brought you to town, a bastard? 
Where do you lodge? At the Seven-Diafe. 
What, you never heard of the foundling-hoiise ! 
Upon this, they all laughed so obstrepepously, 
that I took the opportunity of sneaking off m 
the tumult. 

I then heard of a place at an elderiy lady's. 
She was at cards ; but in two hours, I was told, 
she would speak to me. She asked me if I 
could keep an account^ and ordered me to write. 
1 wrote two lines out of some book that lay by 
her. She wondered what people meant, to 
breed up poor girls to write at that rate. I sup- 
pose, Mrs. Flirt, if I was to see your work, it 
would be fine stuff! You may walk^ I will not 
have love-letters written from my hou«e to w«^ 
young felhw m the street. 

VOL. IV. H 
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Two days afler, I went on the same pursuit to 
Lady Lofty, dressed as I was directed, in what 
little (Nnaments I had> because she had lately 
got a place at court. Upon the first sight of 
me, she turns to the woman that showed me in. 
Is this the lady that wants a place ? Pray what 
place would you have, Miss ? a maid of honour's 
place ? Servants now a-days ! — Madam, I heard 
you wanted — Wanted what? Somebo^ finer 
than myself? A pretty servant indeed-:^! should 
be afraid to speak to her — I suppose, Mrs. Minx, 
these fine hands cannot bear wetting. A servant 
indeed ! Pray move ofi" — I am resolved to be 
the head person in this house. — You are ready 
dressed^ the taverns will be open. 

I went to inquire for the next place in a clean 
linen gown, ana heard the servant tell his lady^ 
there was a young woman, but he saw she would 
not do. I was brought up, however. Are you 
the trollop that has the impudence to come for 
my place ? What, you have hired that nasty 
gown, and are come to steal a better. Madam, 
I have another, but being obliged to walk. — Then 
these are your manners, with your blushes and 
your courtesies, to come to me in your worst 
gown ! Madam, give me leave to wait upon you 
in my other. Wait on me, you saucy Jut! 
Then you are sure of coming. — I could not let 
such a drab come near me. Here, you girl that 
came up with her, have you touched her? If you 
have, wash your hands before you dress me. — 
Such trollops ! Gist you down. What, whim- 
pering? Pray walk. 

I went awayjwith tears; for my cousin had 
lost all patience. However, she told me^ that 
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tankg m tMpeel ftfttq^^ettttioBf* Ae was willing 
tDkeepneoatof the street, and. would let me 
oBfia ^DOcncT wibck* 

Tbe fint day io^ 'this w«dk I saw two places. 
ht m^iirm askied irfterle fluid Kved? And 
ifott ny ^itstrfefe*, wai^^ toM bir Itie lady, that 
jM^ midct- qariii^ itemM^es in ordinary 
pfaOBS^ M iMslrada ieWar hanre d6iie if she was 
iHifflM'^iteflUtit^ iit tike other house I was 
t saMdhg httssjr; aid: dtaf ni^tiet face I might 
ndbqMniey^ FdrherpaNiitwasarule with 
he^itefer tQ tidie ai^ miltarb that dioagfat her- 



The litfee Bekt dhyir wtte speat la Lady Bluff's 
cirtiy, where I wAit^ ssi ham eve^ 
pMsoiw ei sceiiig the setiraats' peep at me, and 
g6 Maflf leoJi^hiu.'i-jAbMhm'^f^^ stretch her 
sdln ahankfe m unto entitt; ite will know the 
faeuie agaiii. At suiiset tne ^wo first days I was 
told, that my lady woi^d see me to-morrow, and 
on the third, that her woman staid« 

My w^ was now near its end, and I had no 
hopes of a place. My relation, who always laid 
i»on me the Mame or every miscarriage, told me 
that I inust learn to humble myself, and that all 
great ladies had partiouhnr ways : that if I went 
oa in that manner, she could not tell who would 
Iwep me ; she had known many that had refused 
plaeesy sell their clot&es, and beg in the streets. 

It was to no purpose that the refusal Tf as de- 
clared by me to be never on my nde ; I wa^ 
reasoning i^ainst interest and against stupidity ; 
sad therefore I comforted mysen with the hope 
of sueceeding better in my next attempt^ and 
jmat to Mra» Cour^jpv a i^iy fkie lady, v7\\o \v^^. 

H 2 
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routes at her house, and saw the best company in 
town. 

I had no^ waited two hours before 1 was called 
up, and found Mr. Courtly and his lady at piquet, 
in the height of good-humour. This I looked 
on as a favourable sign, and stood at the lower 
end of the room, in expectation of the common 
questions. At last Mr. Courtly called out, after 
a whisper, Stand facing the light, that one may 
see you. I changed my place, and blushed. 
They frequently turned their eyes upon me, and 
seemed to discover many subjects of merriment ; 
for at every look they whispered and laughed 
with the most violent agitations of delight. At 
last Mr. Courtly cried out. Is that colour your 
own,^ child ? Yes, says the lady, if she has not 
robbed the kitchen hearth. This was so happy 
a conceit, that it renewed the storm of laughter, 
and they threw down their cards in hopes of 
better sport. The lady then called me to her, 
and began with an affected gravity to inquire 
what I could do ? But first turn about, and let 
us see your fine shape : Well, what are you fit 
for, Mrs. Mum ? You would find your tongue, 
I suppose, in the kitchen. No, no^ says Mr. 
Courtly, the girl's a good girl yet, but I am 
afraid a brisk young fellow, with fine tags on his 

shoulder Come, child, hold up your head; 

what ? you have stole nothing. Not yet, says 

the la(ly, but she hopes to steal your heart 
quickly. — Here was a laugh of happiness and 
triumph, prolonged by the confusion which I 
could no longer repress. At last the lady recol- 
lected herse&; Stole I no — but if I had her, I 
should watch her : for that downcast eye — Why 



cannot jou look people in the face ? Steal ! tays 
her husband, she would steal nothing but,* per- 
haps, a few ribands before they were left off by 
her lady. Sir, answered I, why should you, by 
supposing me a thief, insult one from whom you 
hare received no injury ? Insult ! says the lady ; 
are you come here to be a servant, you saucy 
baggage, and talk of insulting ? What will this 
world come to, if a gentleman may not jest with 
a servant 1 Well, such servants ! pray be gone, 
and see when you will have the honour tp be so 
insulted again. Servants insulted !— a fine time ! 
Insulted ! — Get down staifs, you slut, or ^e foot- 
man shall insult you ! 

The last day of the last week was now coming, 

and my kind cousin talked of sending me down in 

jthe waggon to preserve me from bad courses. But 

in the morning she came and told me that she had 

one trial more for me : Euphemia wanted a maid, 

and perhaps I might do for her ; for, like me, she 

nust fall her crest, being forced to lay down her 

^riot upon the loss of half her fortune by bad 

ecurities, and with her way of giving her moqey 

) every body that pretended to want it, she 

>uld have little beforehand ; therefore I might 

rve her ; for, with all her fine sense, she must 

t pretend to be nice. 

I went immediately, and met at the door a 

\Ti% gentlewoman, who told me she had herself 

'H hired that morning, but that she was or- 

ed to bring any that offered up stairs. I was 

>rdiDgly introduced to Euphemia, who, when 

rae in, laid down her book, and told me that 

sent for me, not to gratify an idle cvmo^vt-^^ 

ent my disappointment might be rcva"SL^& ^NJSl 

H 3 
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more grating by incivility ; that the was in pain 
to deny any thing, much more what was no 
favour ; that she saw nothing in my appearance 
which did not make her wish for my comjmny ; 
but that another, whose claims might perhaps be 
equal, had come before me. The thought of 
being so near to such a place, and missing it, 
brought tears into my eyes, and my sobs hin- 
dered me from returning my acknowledgments. 
She rose up confused, and supposing by my con- 
cern that I was distressed, placed me by her, 
and made me tell her my story : which when she 
had heard, she put two guineas in my hand, 
ordering me to lodge near her, and make use of 
her table till she could provide for me. I am now 
under her protection, and know not how to show 
my gratitude better than by giving this account 
to the Rambler. 

ZOSIMA. 
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Commiaiumqtte tege'tf et mno tortus ^ ird, hoe. 

And let not wine or anger wrest 

Til* intrusted secret from your breast. rax vcis. 

It is related by Quintus Curtius, that the 

Persians always conceived an invincible contempt 

of a man who had violated the laws of secrecy; 

^r they thought, that, however he might be de- 



IdflBt in die qoalkiei nqouite to acfctial excel- 
hacB,ibe nmtnre virtoes at least were in hi» 
poiWf and ttioi^h he peitapa coold not speak 
vdl K he ms to-tiyf it was ttill easy for bim 
■ettoapeak. 

In fanning thw opfaiion of the eaafaieBs of se- 
cncjtthcjaeeni taM?e€0D8ideredit as opposed^ 
aot |D4raiicfaaB]r» bat loqpadty ; and to have con- 
CHved. tbft vmn whom they thus censured, not 
fi^pjhfead by menaces to leml, or bribed by pro- 
nasea to betaayi but uidted b]jr the mere pleasure 
of laIldog» or aame other motiTo equally trifling, 
to kjr open his:heart without reAectiony and to 
let wfaatefer he knew dip ftom him, only for 
want of power t& retain it. -Whether, by their 
tetded mid arow^ aoom of thoughtless talkers, 
thePeniansweieabletp diffbse to any great extent 
die virtue of tadtumity, we are hindered by the 
distance of those times from being able to dis- 
cover, there being -very few memoirs remaining 
of the court of Persepolis^ nor any distinct ac- 
counts handed down to us of their office-clerks, 
their ladies of the bed-chamber, their attorneys, 
their chambermaids, or their footmen. 

In these latter ages, though the old animosity 
against a prattler is still retained, it appears 
wholly to have lost its effect upon the conduct 
of mankind ; for secrets are so seldom kept, that 
it may with some reason be doubted, whether 
the ancients were not mistaken in their first pos- 
tolatOy whether the quality of retention be so 
generally bestowed, and whether a secret has not 
some subtle volatility, by which it escapes im- 
perceptibly at the smallest vent, or some power 
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of fermentation, by which it expands itself 
to burst the heart that will not give it way 

Those that study either the body or the 
of man, very often find the most specioi 
pleasing theory falling under the weight o 
tnuy experience ; and, instead of gratifyinf 
vanity by inferring effects from causes, th 
always reduced at last to conjecture cause 
effects. That it is easy to be secret, the i 
latist can demonstrate in his retreat, and 
fore thinks himself justified in placing confic 
the man of the world knows, that, whethe 
cult or not, it is uncommon, and therefore 
himself rather inclined to search after the i 
of this universal failure in one of the mo 
portant duties of society. 

The vanity of being known to be truste* 
a secret, is generally one of the chief n 
to disclose it: for however absurd it n 
thought to boast an honour by an act 
shows that it was conferred without meri 
most men seem rather inclined to confei 
want of virtue than of importance, and 
willingly show their influence, though { 
expense of their probity, than glide throuj 
with no other pleasure than the private cons 
ness of fidelity ; which, while it is pres 
must be without praise, except from the 
person who tries and knows it. 

There are many ways of telling a seci 
which a man exempts himself from the repr« 
of his conscience, and gratifies his pride, 
out suffering himself to believe that he ii 
his virtue. He tells the private affairs 
patron, or his friend, only to those from 
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be weaU not bonoetl h&i own ; he tells them to 
thoie who have no tempti^on to beteay the trusty 
or with a denonciatiafr^ a certain forfeiture of 
hit fiiendihip, if he disoovors that they become 
piddic, 

SecraCs are Terj fitqnently told in the first 
ndonr of kindneis, or of lovei for the sake of 
praffin^ bjrioin^portant a asan&cet Bincerity of 
lin d enif'w ;- hat with this motivef though it be 
■tang in itsdi^ vanity conctuBy since every ipan 
deuea to 'be most esteemed by those whom he 
lovas» M with whom he coovenesy with whom 
he passes his hours of pleasore» imd to whom he 
leCnes fiwa bHuness 9M Seem csre* 

• When the dboovet/of secrets is und^r consi- 
detatiotii there is dwajrs a distinction carefully 
to be made betw^een our own and those of ano- 
ther $ those of. which w:e bre fully masters, as 
the^ afect only otn* own interest^ and those 
which are reposited with us in trust, and involve 
the hapmness or convenience of such as we have 
no rig^t to expose to hazard. To tell our own 
secrets is generally folly ; but that folly is with- 
out gujlt ; to communicate those with which we 
are mtrusted is always treachery, and treachery 
for the most part combined with folly. 

There have, indeed, been some enthusiastic 
and irrational zealots for firiendsbip* who have 
maintained, and perhaps believed, that one friend 
has a right to all that is in possession of ano- 
ther ; and that therefore it is a violation of kind- 
ness to exempt any secret from this boundless 
confidence. Accordingly a late female minister 
of state* has been shameless enough to inform 

* Sanb, Ducbeu of MarlborOu^Vi. C 
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the world, that she used, when she wanted to 
extract any thing from her sovereign, to remind 
her of Montaigne's reasoning, who has deter- 
mined, that to tell a secret to a friend is no 
breach of fidelity, because the number of per- 
sons trusted is not multiplied, a man and his 
friend being virtually the same. 

That such a fallacy could be imposed upon any 
human understanding, or that an author could 
hava advanced a position so remote from truth 
9nd reason, any other ways than as a declaimer, 
to show to what extent he could stretch his ima- 
gination, and with what strength he could press 
his principle, would scarcely have been credible, 
had not this lady kindly shown us how far weak- 
ness may be deluded, or indolence amused. But 
since it appears, that even this sophistry has 
been able, with the help of a strong desire, to 
repose in quiet upon the understanding of ano- 
ther, to mislead honest intentions, and an under- 
standing not contemptible,* it may not be 
superfluous to remark, that those things which 
are common among friends are only such as 
either possesses in his own right, and can alienate 
or destroy without injury to any other person. 
Without this limitation, confidence must run on 
without end ; the second person may tell the 
secret to the third, upon the same principle as 
he received it from the first, and the third may 
hand it forward to a fourth, till at last it is told 
in the round of friendship to them from whom it 
was the first intention to conceal it. 

The confidence which Caius has of the fiuth- 

• Tha^of Queen Apne. C. 
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• 

lUbeii of HtnM is iMAg nniril ikmi an opinion 
wbtch huDMlf eaxmot know td be tnie^ and 
iriudi QsudiiMy who Ant tells bk secnet to Caius, 
iMj kiioir to liie fllse ; and dievelbre the trust 
is tmnsferved bj CaittSy if be reveal what has 
ht6B told biili» to one irom wbom Ibe person 
ei^inanyixiiioaned vodd b a ? e wi thheld it : and 
wbadever may be tbe event» Giiiii bas hazarded 
tbe bappiDeia of bis Arnni, without neoessity and 
wJdwat penwiMimiy andbas piitibat trust in the 
IttBdtif.lbrtiioe wUcb was given eolj to virtue. 

An ibe angimienta.iqpon wbicb a man who is 

. tdfing tbe private affiurs of another niay ground 

ik confidence of security* be must upon reflec- 

^kn.know to be onoertain^ because he finds 

.tbem wtthoat'oSBOt iqpon himself. When he is 

""'B^^g that Tltius will be cautious, from a 

feilgaid-to bis inteceat, bis r^utation, or his duty, 

he ought to reflect that he is himself at that 

iDStant acting in opposition to all these reasons, 

and revealinff what interest, reputation, and 

duty, direct nim to conceal. 

Every one feels that in his own dase he should 
consider the man incapable of trust, who be- 
lieved himself at liberty to tell whatever he knew 
to the first whom he should conclude deserving 
of his confidence ; therefore Cains, in admitting 
Tltius to the ^irs imparted onlj to himself 
must know that he violates his faith, since he 
acts contrary to the intention of Claudius, to 
whom that faith was given. For promises of 
friaidship are, like all others, useless and vain, 
unless they are made in some known sense, 
adjusted and admowledged by both parties. 

I am not ignorant that many questions may 
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be started relating to the duty of secrecy, where 
the affairs of public concern ; where subsequent 
reasons may arise to alter the appearance aad 
nature of the trust; that the manner in which 
the secret was told may change the degree of 
obligation, and that the principles upon which 
a man is chosen for a confidant may not always 
equally constrain him. But these scruples, if 
not too intricate, are of too extensive considera- 
tion for my present purpose, nor are they such 
as generally occur in common life ; and though 
casuistical Icnowledge be useful in proper hands, 
yet it ought by no means to be carelessly ex- 
posed, since most will use it rather to lull than 
to awaken their own consciences ; and the 
threads of reasoning on which truth is sus- 
pended, are frequently drawn to such subtility, 
that common eyes cannot perceive, and com- 
mon sensibility cannot feel them. 

The whole doctrine, as well as practice of 
secrecy, is so perplexing and dangerous, that, 
next to him who is compelled to trust, I think 
him unhappy who is chosen to be trusted ; for 
he is often involved in scruples, without the 
liberty of calling in the help of any other under- 
standing; he is frequently drawn into guilt, 
under the appearance of friendship and hones^ ; 
and sometimes subjected to suspicion by the 
treachery of others, who are engaged without 
his knowledge in the same schemes ; for he that 
has one confidant has generally more, and when 
he is at last betrayed, is in aoubt on whom he 
shall fix the crime. 

The rules therefore that I shall propose con- 
cerning secrecy, and from which I think it not 
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iftfc to deflate witfaoat kng and exact delibe- 
iitioii,.a<e«-»KeTer to solicit the knowledge of a: 
iBcreL Nor wiDinglyy nor without many limi- 
tatliHa^-'to.aco^t such confidence when it is 
oCemL When a leoret i^ once admitted, to 
cowMbr tbo traiit as of a veiy liigh nature, im- 
portant as. societv, and jsacred as truth, and 
ft cf fai 'e not to De violated fbr any incidental 
eoBvaniencey or slight ajqseqrance of contrary 
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'NS.JkU unquam 



Sic mpar sUd hok. 

Sure f uch a TariDiis creature ne'er was known, francis. 

Among the .many inconsistencies which folly 
produceSy or infirmity sufiers, in the human mind, 
Aere has often been observed a manifest and 
striking contrariety between the life of an au- 
thor and his writings ; and Milton, in a letter to 
a learned stranger, by whom he had been visited, 
with great reason .congratulates himself upon 
&e consciousness of being found equal to his 
own diaracter, and having preserved in a private 
and fiimiliar interview, that reputation which his 
works had procured him. 

Those wnom the appearance of virtue, or the 
evidence of gemus, have tempted to a nearer 
knowledge o? Uie writor in whose performances 

VOL* ir. I 
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be started relating to the duty of secrecV) where 
the affairs of pubUc concern ; where subsequent ^ 
reasons may arise to alter the appearance and ' 
nature of the trust; that the manner in which 
the secret was told may change the degree of ' 
obligation, and that the principles upon which * 
a man is chosen for a confidant may not always ^ 
equally constrain him. But these scruples, if '' 
not too intricate, are of too extensive considera- ^ 
tion for my present purpose, nor are they such ^ 
as generally occur in common life ; and though * 
casuistical Icnowledge be useful in proper hands, 
yet it ought by no means to be carelessly ex- 
posed, since most will use it rather to lull than 
to awaken their own consciences ; and the ii, 
threads of reasoning on which truth is sus- 
pended, are frequently drawn to such subtility, 
that common eyes cannot perceive, and com- 
mon sensibility cannot feel them. 

The whole doctrine, as well as practice of 
secrecy, is so perplexing and dangerous, that, i^ 
next to him who is compelled to trust, I think 
him unhappy who is chosen to be trusted ; for i, 
he is often involved in scruples, without the ^ 
liberty of calling in the help of any other under- ^ 
standmg; he is frequently drawn into guilt, \ 
under the appearance of friendship and honesty; i^ 
and sometimes subjected to suspicion by the ^ 
treachery of others, who are engaged without g, 
his knowledge in the same schemes ; for he that '^ 
has one confidant has generally more, and when ^ 
he is at last betrayed, is in doubt on whom he ^ 
shall fix the crime. l| 

The rules therefore that I shall propose con- ^ 
eerning secrecy, and from which I think it not ^ 
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iftfc to dcffkti^ withoat los^ and exact delibe- 
nAn, aie— Never to wdidt the knowledge of a: 
iBCieL Nor wifliDglyy nor without many limi- 
tatlobk^'toaco^t such • confidence when it is 
cK mJ L When a leoret U once admitted, to 
tmmSnat the trbst as of a Teiy high nature, im- 
Borfent as. sodetv, and aacred as truth, and 
Ihsi dSwc not to oe nolated fbr any incidental 

or slight afqseanmce of contrary 
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5!c mpar old hor, 

« 

Sure fudi a ▼ariDU3 creature ne*er was known, franczs. 

Among the .many inconsistencies which folly 
voduceSy or infirmity suffers, in the human mind, 
mere has often been observed a manifest and 
strOdng contrariety between the life of an au- 
Aor and his writings ; and Milton, in a letter to 
a learned stranger, by whom he had been visited, 
viA great reason .congratulates himself upon 
Ae cxmsdousness of being found equal to his 
own diaracter, and having preserved in a private 
and fiifniliar interview, that reputation which his 
works had procured him. 

Those wnom the appearance of virtue, or the 
endence of genius, have tempted to a nearer 
knowl^ge of Uie writer in whose perfoTmance^ 
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they maybe found, have indeed had&equaiitrjBaMm 
to repent their curiosity ; the bubble that qmrkled 
before them has become common water ^t the 
touch ; the phantom of perfection has vanished 
when they wished to press it to their bosom. 
They have lost the pleasure of imagining how 
far humanity may be exalted, and, perhaps, &It 
themselves less inclined to toil up the steeps of 
virtue, when they observe those who seem best 
able to point the way, loitering below, as eith^ 
afraid of the labour, or doubtful of the reward. 

It has been long the custom of the oriental 
monarchs to hide themselves in gardens and 
palaces, to avoid the conversation of mankind, 
and to be known to their subjects only by their 
edicts. The same policy is no less necessary to 
him that writes, than to him that governs ; for 
men would not more patiently submit to be 
taught, than commanded, by one known to have 
the same follies and weaknesses with themselves^ 
A sudden intruder into the closet of an author 
would perhaps feel equal indignation with the 
officer, who having long solicited admission into 
the presence of Sardanapalus, saw him, not con- 
sulting upon lawfi, inquiring into grievances, or 
modelling armies, but employed in feminine 
amusements, and directing the ladies in their 
work. 

It is not difficult to conceive, however, that for 
many reasons a man writes much better than he 
lives. For, without entering into refined specula- 
tions, it may be shown much easier to design than 
to perform. A man proposes his schemes of life 
in a state of abstraction and disengagement, ex- 
empt from the enticements of hope, the aolicita- 
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tfaA if imk tl t iify a» jajportwuiieg of appetite, 
«llw idiqpMNtMi of fetr, ndl is in the same 
rtiM<llMb-kkfriliwttg«dh66 upon kad the art of 
nsngirticui, to wfaom the fea i« dways smooth, 

IMnnMbeiMtidiuui rir» weB aoqtudnted with 
liv dMvcMte bclwiiaa jmw * loimco^ which has 
i^AlMhr tiMvUdM^ «Ddl <^ mlication of its 
kMratotaeviB of IMb^ ift which dieyarecon- 
rtJ M fa i * to i h ii iH to tiie mip€ ri fe ai <» of matter 
•MtthahiilHwiU'ii of aoddoita. Thus, in moral 
jHscosBionSj it is to be reaMBbered that many 
"iMfeMi •bstniet ota* pracliee^ which very 
give iiaj to 'titeory. The npeculatist is 
ilrif hi dktoger of eirdneoiis roosoMng; but the 
mn hMndbvA hi UBtf h«r his ow& passions, and 
Asseef othMSy toatomuitcr) and is embarrassed 
whli « thontsand hw o nteniences, which confound 
Mm^ with variety of impnke, and either perplex 
or obstruct hill way. He is fbtced to act without 
ddiheratioD, and obliged to chuse before he can 
nrsmine ; he is surpnsed by sudden alterations 
of the state of things, and dbanges his measures 
aeeoidkig to superfic^ appearances ; he is led 
by others, either because be is indolent, or be- 
ciuse he ib timorous : he is sometimes afraid to 
law w what is r^t, and sometimes finds friends 
Of eaemies diluent to deceive him. 

We are, therefbre, not ta wonder that most 
fial, anidBt tumult, and snares, and danger, in 
the obsemmce of those precepts, which they lay 
down in seKtude, safety» and tranquillity, with a 
Bund onb io s se d, and with liberty unobstmctcd. 
K is the eonditioii' of our present state to see 
Hire tfem wo can attaia ; the eKactest vigilance 
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and caution can never maintain a single day of 
unmingled innocence, much less can the utmost 
efforts of incorporated mind reach the summits 
of speculative virtue. 

It is, however, necessary for the idea of per- 
fection to be proposed, that we may have some 
object to which our endeavours are to be directed ; 
and he that is most deficient in the duties of 
Jife, makes some atonement for his &ults, if he 
warns others against his own failings, and hin- 
ders, by the salubrity of his admonitions, the 
contagion of his example. 

Nothing is more unjust, however common, than 
^ charge with hypocrisy him that expresses zeal 
for those virtues which he neglects to practise : 
since he may be sincerely convinced of the ad- 
vantages of conquering his passions, without 
•having yet obtained the victory ; as a man may 
be confident of the advantages of a voyage, or a 
journey, without having courage or industry to 
undertake it, and may honestly recommend to 
others those attempts which he neglects himself! 

The interest which the corrupt part of man- 
kind have in hardening themselves against every 
motive to amendment, has disposed them to give 
to these contradictions, when they can be pro- 
duced against the cause of virtue, that weight 
which they will not allow them in any other case. 
They see men act in opposition to their interest, 
without supposing that they do not know it: 
those who give way to the sudden violence oi 
l)assion, and forsake the most important pursuits 
for petty pleasures, are not supposed to have 
changea their opinions, or to approve their own 
•conduct. In moral or religious questions alone, 



ay aww liiiilri Ato'ietitulMMi by the actions, 
■tt ciiMge tfttirf' dum wMi endeatieiufing to im- 
MB viplm ttfe1rorM» # fcui 6 writiiig»cre not con- 
BRDiBd hj M»-lift. They -never consider that 
AVDMlvee'iAg^toct' OF-pnaue floniething every 
iijr*iMOBiul«Mly witii= thdr ewn settled judg- 
■ottf «eirdisoe>vbrtiiat llie o^&duot of the advo- 
cMs ISir virtiie>o«a- Mttte nicreMe or lessen the 
iUunliMfl'^ftheir ^Kctalev^ argument is to be 
im&ttiled «k]^by iigwuetit, and it in itself of 
tiie nme fiiroey whether or not it convinces him 
hfwh&tn it it ofoposed*. 

Tet tinee- tnit M^tMlie^ hoiv«ver unreason- 
iMo^ it alwagnililEay to have son^ prevalence, it 
iitlNS-ditty «f eveiT man to take care lest he 
A t iM hinder the ^ifieatey of Ins owninsUvctions. 
White he dbimtto gam Ihe^ bdief of others, he 
iboitld thoar that he briieves himself ; and when 
lie tenehea the fitness of virtue by his reasonings, 
he should, by his example, prove its possibility. 
Thusmtich at least may be required of him, that 
he thaU ncrt act worse than others, because he 
writes better ; nor imagine that, by the merit of 
las genius, he may claim indulgence beyond mor- 
tals of liie lower classes, and be excused for want 
of pmdence, or n^lect of virtue. 
- Bacon, in his histoiy of the winds, after having 
ofcred something to theimi^nationas desirable, 
•ften pn^>oses lower advantages in its place to 
Ifae reason as attainable. The same method may 
be tometimes pursued in moral endeavours, which 
this philosopher has observed in natural inqui- 
riea; having first set positive and absolute excel- 
lence before us, we may be pardoned though we 
mk down to humbler virtue, trying, however, to 

i3 
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iLeep our point always in ¥iew, and struggllog 
not to lose groand» though we cannot gain it. 

It is recorded of Sir Matthew Hal€, that he^ 
for a long time, concealed the consecration of 
himself to the stricter duties of religion, lest, by 
«ome flagitious and shameful action, he should 
bring piety into di^race. For the same reason 
it may be prudent for a writer, who apprehends 
that he shadl not enforce his own maxims by his 
domestic character, to conceal his name, that he 
may not injure' them. 

There are, indeed, a great number whose cu- 
Tiosity to gain a more familiar knowledge of suc- 
cessful writers, is not so much prompted by an 
opinion of their power to improve as to delight, 
and who expect from them, not arguments against 
vice, or dissertations on temperance or justice ; 
but flights of wit, and sallies of pleasantry, or, at 
least, acute remarks, nice distinctions, justness of 
sentiment, and elegance of diction. 

This expectation is, indeed, specious and pro- 
bable, and yet, such is the fate of all human hopes^ 
that it is very often frustrated, and those who 
raise admiration by their books, disgust by their 
company. A man of letters for the most part 
spends, in the privacies of study, that season of 
life in which the manners are to be softened into 
ease, and polished into elegance ; and, when he 
has gained knowledge enough to be respected, 
has neglected the minuter acts by which he might 
have pleased. When he enters me, if his temper 
be soil and timorous, he is diffident and bashful^ 
from the knowledge of his defects ; or if he was 
bom with spirit and resolution, he is ferocious 
and aiTOgant, &om the consciousness of his 
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uait: he is either disaipated bjr the awe of 
compeny, mi nimble to recollect his reading, 
and trnage ham argmnents ; or he is hot and 
Jhtiftiiftffifi oindc in ornKwitioDy and tenacious in 
ifciindc^ diaapled bjr hig own violence, and con- 
fiaad bf hii heste to triiinii^ 

The gisces of writing anid conversation are of 
Wbnat IdbdMi and though he who excels in one 
niriit Iwre beoit with opportunities and appli- 
cabon, e^all J suocessml in the other, yet as 
many please by extemporary talk, though utterly 
unaoquainted with the more accurate method, 
and more laboured beauties which composition 
r equi tes ; so it is vmy possible that men, wholly 
Socostomed to wbiks of study, maj be without 
diat rsadineM of conception, and affluence of 
Isi^liMge^ always necessaiy to colloquial enter- 
tainment, lliey may want address to watch the 
hints whidi conversation offers for the display of 
their particular attainments, or they may be so 
much unfurnished with matter on common sub- 
jectBf that discourse not professedly literary 
glides over them as heterogeneous bodies, with- 
out admitting their conceptions to mix in the 
circulation. 

A transition from an author's book to his con- 
Tersatfon, is too often like an entrance into a 
hige dty^ after a distant prospect. Remotely, 
we see nothing but spires of temples and turrets 
of palaces, and imagine it the residence of splen- 
dour, grandeur, and magnificence ; but, when we 
have passed the gates, we find it perplexed with 
narrow passages, disgraced with despicable cot- 
tages,embanas8ed with obstructions, and clouded 
wHh smoke. 
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W 15. TUESDAY, MAY 8, 1760. 



Et quando uberior vitiorum copia ? Quando 
Major avariti(B patttU sinus ? Aiea quando 
Hos a?uinos ? jOY, 

What age so large a crop of vices bore ? 

Or when was avarice extended more ? 

When \rere the dice witli more profusion throwu ? 

There is no grievance, public or priyate, of - 
which, since I took upon me the office of a 
periodical monitor, I have received so many, or 
so earnest complaints, as of the predominance of 
play ; of a fatal passion for cards and dice, which 
seems to have overturned, not only the ambi- 
tion of excellence, but the desire of {Measure ; to 
have extinguished the flames of the lover, as well 
as of the patriot ; and threatens, in its furtherpro- 
gress, to destroy all distinctions, both of rank 
and sex; to crush all emulation but that of fraud; 
to corrupt all those classes of our people whose 
ancestors have, by their virtue, their industry, or 
their parsimony, given them the power of living 
in extravagance, idleness, and vice ; and to leave 
them without knowledge, but of the modish 
games, and without wishes but for lucky hands. 

I have found, by long experience, that there 
are few enterprises so hopeless as contests with 
the fashion, in which the opponents afe not only 
made confident by their numbers, and strong by 



tteir miMiiiy. Imt are liaideiied by contempt of 
tteir antagoniaty whom they always look upon as 
awnitcbTw nottoiu, cintneuA views, mean 
convenaikm» and narrow fortune, who envies 
^ devations which he dumot readi, who would 



IJafSiy embitter the happjneiia whidi his inele- 
CBDce or indigence deny nim to partake, and who 
BM no other end in hia advice than to revenge 
biiown mortifiGpitibn, by hindering those whom 
didr birth and taste ha?e set abm him, from 
Ae eniqyment al their siiporiority» and bringing 
Asm down to a level withhinisel& 

ThoDflii I have nevor found myself much 
sftcted oy this formidable censure» wnich I have 
liciimd often enovtth to be acquainted with ita 
40fttoeb yet I shaUi insomemeasure» obviate it 
m Ab aoctulbmf hj oSeriiaig Tiecy Uule in my 
tira namcy either of aigument or entreaty, since 
diose who suffer by diis general infatuation may 
beiii{iposed best able to relate its effects. 

Sir :— There seems to be so little knowledge 
left in the world, and so little of that reflection 
]inctised by which knowledge is to be gained, 
Ihst I am m doubt, whether I shall be under- 
ttoodf when I complain of want of opportunity 
tar thinking ; or whether a condemnation, which 
at present seems irreversible, to perpetual igno- 
ittoe, will raise any compassion, either in you 
or your readers : vet I will venture to lay my 
itttle before you, because I believe it is natural 
to moat minds, to take some pleasure in com- 
plaining of evils, of which they have no reason 
to be ashamed. 

I am the daughter of a man of great fortune,, 
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whose diffidence of mankind, and, perliflps the 
pleasure af continual accumulation, incline* Edm* 
to reside upon his own estate, and to educate Ins 
children in nis own house, where I was bred, if not 
with the most brilliant examples of ^rtue befbre-< 
my eyes, at least remote enough from any incite- 
ments to vice ; and wanting neither leisurei nor 
books, nor the acquaintance of some persons of 
learning in the neighbourhood, I endeavoured' .to 
acquire such knowledge aa might most recoM'* 
mend me to esteem, and thought myself able to 
support a conversation upon most of the subjects 
which my se^ and condition made it proper for 
me to understand. 

I had, besides my knowledge, as my mamma 
and my maid told me, a very fine face, and ele- 
gant snaps, and with all these advantages had 
been seventeen months the reigning toast for 
twelve miles round, and never came to the 
monthly assembly, but I heard the old ladies 
that sat by, wishing that it might end tvellf and 
their daugnters criticising my air, my features, 
or my dress. 

You know, Mr. Rambler, that ambition isna^ 
tural to youth, and curiosity to understanding, 
and therefore will hear, without wonder, that I 
was desirous to extend my victories over those 
who might give more honour to the conqueror ; 
and that I found in a country life a continuid 
repetition of the same pleasures, which was not 
sufficient to fill up the mind for the present, or 
raise any expectations of the future ; and I vnH 
confess to you, that I was impatient for a wAt 
of the town, and filled my thoughts with the dis- 
coveries which I should make, the triumphs that 



I dMNdd -obtWB^ m4 Ae pnows 4Mit I should 



4^]Mt4]paitip9 Gtme* . My aunty who^e hus-^ 
h«Mlte» # PHat ip tparlkiawitj and a place at 
'MOrib-feuM lMV«|^)ChiM^ and «ent for me to 

; 'MOJIf if)ifi loVPI- 7(a hop^ that I ihould so far 
Mwatftwarif Jiitp their &Toiir aa to obtain 
a iWiiiiUifpblfi raqgaieiitati<» to jpy fortune, pro- 
cnnd im: pmijr oomreaknise for my departure, 
lAhlfnatvCigwitkiii; and I csould not, amidst 
vdl nqr liUMiiNirti, forii^Br fooie lindignation to 
■§m {W|A what iMbdinaw tfie natuodrguardians of 
Mj-wiitHm mM me to a state, whkli thej thought 
nonB.li9andoii*th«nJt nallj wae* as fioon as a 
MraMeanm pffovtune glitttered in their eyes. 
. nme'dqry I was upon the roady and on the 
im$Awumikig.jaai^ htiirt danced at the sight of 
jUwdoiu J'Was set doini at my aunt's, and en- 
tared vpon the scene of action. I expected now, 
fiom the age and experience of my aunt, some 
pnidentijfd lessqns; but, after the first civilities 
and first tears w&re over, wjas told what a pity it 
was to have kept so fine a girl so long in the 
oouatry; for the peofde who did not begin 
young, »ddom dealt their cards handsomely, or 
^md them tolerabiy. 

lom^ persons are commcmly ipclined to slight 
tfaeremaiksand counsels of their elders. I smiled, 
petfaapSy with too much contempt, and was upon 

I tbe point of t^Uing her that my time had not 
been past in such trivial attainments. .But I soon 
firand that things »re to be estimated, not by 
die importance lof their efiects, but the frequency 
sf their. use* 
. JLinw days fAer^ 4iy aunt gave me notice, that 
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some company, which she had been six weeks i 
collecting, was to meet that evening, and she ex 
pected a finer assembly than had been seen al 
the winter^ She expressed this in the jargon o 
a gamester, and when I aisked an explication o 
her terms of art, wondered where I had lived, 
had already found my amit so incapable of an; 
rational conclusion, and so ignorant of evear 
thing, whether great or little, that I had lost a) 
regard to her opinion, and dressed myself wit! 
great expectations of an opportunity to display 
my charms among rivals, whose competitioi 
would not dishonour me. The company cami 
in, and after the cursory compliments 6f saluta 
tion, alike easy to the lowest and the highes 
understanding, what was the result ? The card 
were broke open, the parties were formed, tb 
whole night passed in a game, upon which dn 
young and old were equally employed ; nor wa 
I able to attract an eye, or gain an ear ; but bein| 
compelled to play without skill, I perpetuall; 
embarrassed my partner, and soon perceived th< 
contempt of the whole table gathering upon me 
I cannot but suspect. Sir, that this odioa 
fashion is produced by a conspiracy of the old 
the ugly, and the ignorant, against the younj 
and beautiful, the witty and the gay, as a con 
trivance to level all distinctions of nature and o 
art, to confound the world in a chaos of folly, U 
take from those who could outshine them al 
the advantages of mind and body, to withholi 
j^outh from its natural pleasures, deprive wit o 
Its influence, and beauty of its charms ; to & 
those hearts upon money, to which love ha 
hitherto been entitled, to sink life into a tediou 
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unifbnnityy and to allow it no other hopes or 
fears, but those of robbing, and being robbed. 

Be pleased. Sir, to inform those of my sex who 
have minds capable of nobler sentiments, that, if 
they will unite in vindication of their pleasures 
and their prerogatives, they may fix a time, at 
which cards shall cease to be in fashion, or be 
left only to those who have neither beauty to be 
loved, nor spirit to be feared ; neither knowledge 
to teach, nor modesty to learn ; and who, having 
passed their youth in vice, are justly condemned 
to spend their age in folly. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

Cleora. 

Sir : — Vexation will burst my heart, if I da 
not give it vent. As you publish a paper, I in- 
sist upon it that you insert this in your next, as 
ever you hope for the kindness and encourage- 
ment of any woman of taste, spirit, and virtue. 
I would have it published to the world, how de- 
serving wives are used by imperious coxcombs, 
that henceforth no woman may marry who has 
not the patience of Grizzel. Nay, if even Griz- 
zel had been married to a gamester, her temper 
would never have held out. A wretch that loses 
his good-humour and humanity along with his 
money, and will not allow enough from his own 
extravagancies to support a woman of fashion in 
the necessary amusements of life! Why does 
not he employ his wise head to make a figure in 
parliament, raise an estate, and get a title ? That 
would be fitter for the master of a family, than 
rattling a noisy dice-box ; and then he might 
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indulge hu wifein a few slight expeusei and 
gant divHsionB. 

What if I was unfortunate at brag? ■houli 
not have sta3red to see how luc^ would tuiD i 
thertimeP Instead of that, what does he 
but picks a quairel, upbraids me with Irs 
beautj, abuses my acquaintance, ridicules 
play, and insults mj understanding; sajSi 
sooth, that women have not heads eoougl 
play with any thing but dolls, and that I 
should be employed in things proportionabl 
their understanding, keep at home, and n 
family affairs. 

I do stay at home. Sir, and all the world kn 
I am at home every Sunday. I have had 
routs this winter, and sent out ten packs of o 
in invitations to private parties. As for mani 
ment, I am sure be cannot call me extravag 
or say J do not mind my fomily. The chil( 
are out at nurse in villages as cheap as any 
little brats can be kept, nor have I ever i 
them since ; so he has no trouble about th 
The servants live at board-wagea. My own ■ 
ners comp from the Thatched House ; an 
have never paid a penny for any thing II 
bowht since I was married. As for play, ] 
thiiui I may, indeed, indulge in that, now I 
my own mistress. Papa made me drudge 
whist till I was tired of it; and, &r from wan 
a head, Mr. Hoyle, when he had not given 
above forty lessons, said I was one of his ] 
scholars. I thought then vrith myself, tha 
once I was at hberty, I would leave play, 
take to reading romances, things so fbrbiddei 
our haaie, and so railed at, that it wa» impoaa 
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mat to fimcj Aem yery dianiiiiig. Most fbrtu- 
Datdjy to Mire me from absolute undutifulness, 
just as I wai married, came dear brag into 
frihioB» and ever flinoe ft haft been tbe joy of my 
lifie; so eavf) so cheerful and careless, so void of 
tiboa(dit» and so genteel ! Who can help loving 
it ! let the pOTdious 'thing has used me very 
iU of late^ and to-nMuniow I should have changed 
it fiir Ago* But» oh 1 this detestable to*morrow, 
adiiBgalwajsezpeetediandnevarfbund. With- 
in these fevr hours must I be dragged into the 
cmMry. Tliewiete^Sffyldfttteiliafit, which 
hii thfeetedh^ had oeeatsioiied, «id unmer- 
dftdly otdefea 8 peit-chdse. St&y I cannot, for 
aonnr I have poiie^ and c^effit I cSarmot get. 
BM I wOt mAe the tboBker |>laj with n>e at 
p hqfct apori the twid for dff 1 wtot. I am almost 
lore to beat hitn, ai^ltfs'dribts of honour I know 
he will pay. Then who can tell but I may still 
come back and conquer Lady Packer ? Sir, you 
Deed not print this last scheme, and, upon second 
thoughts, you may. Oh, distraction ! the post* 
chaise is at the door. Sir, publish, what you will,^ 
only let it be pririted without a name« 
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Tarrerti dicaidi copia mullit. 

Si nio niortjftro etljacumlia' 

Same irtio Ibe deplhi of eloquence hue found, 

In that uniuTigBble itream were drown'd. dbti 

Sm : — I am the modest young man whom ] 
favoured with your advice, in a late paper; a 
as I am very far from >u«pectiug that you fo 
■aw the numberleBs inconveniences which I ha 
by following it, brought upon myself, I will 
my randiUon open before you, for you s€ 
bound to extricate me from the perplexities 
-which your counsel, however innocent in 
JBtention, has contributed to involve me. 

You told me, as you thought, to my comft 
that a writer might easily find means of inl 
dacing his genius to the world, for the prettet 
England \eere open. This I have now faU 
experienced; the press is, indeed, open, 

Faaia dacemai Aeerni, 

Nocta atque diet patet airijantvi Diiii. V. 

Tbe gstea of bell are open night and day ; 
Smoolh the deicent, ind eas; is Ihe way, nitri 

The means of doing hurt to ourselves 
always at hand. I immediately sent to a pt 
ter, and contracted with him for an impress 
«f several thousands of my pamphlet. Whili 
*rat at tbe press 1 was aelaom absent from i 
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printiiig-hoiiMS awl eontimiilly vttged tbe work- 
men to haste, by tolidtatkAis, {Iromises, and 
lemurds* From the day all odier (Measures were 
exdudedy by the delightfid employoient of cor- 
recdng the dbeets ; and fnnii the' night sleep 
was gendrally banithedy by antkniMtions of the 
hi^ypmess ^ich every hour was bringing nearer ^ 

At but the time of pnbUcation approached, 
iod my heart beat with the raptures or an authon 
I was abore all little precautions, and in defiance 
of envy or of criticism, set my name upon the 
title, witbout sufficiently consideritig, that what 
hts once passed the ptess is irrevocable, and 
tbkt ^onffk the jiriifting-house m^ properly be 
c ompar ed to the infemu re^ons, for the facility 
of its 'entrance, and the mfficulty with whicli 
antliors return firom it; yet there is this differ- 
ence, that a great genius can never return to his 
former state, by a happy draught of the waters 
of oblivion. 

I am now, Mr. Rambler, known to be an 
author, and am condemned, irreversibly con- 
demned, to all the miseries of high reputation. 
The first morning after publication my friends 
assembled about me; I presented each, as is 
usual, with a copy of my book. They looked 
into the first pages ; but were hindered, by their 
admiration, nom reading further. The first 
pages are, indeed, very elaborate. Some pas- 
sages they particularly' dwelt upon, as more 
eminently beautiful than the rest; and some 
delicate strokes, and secret elegancies, I pointed 
out to them, which had escaped their observa- 
tion. I then begged of them to forbear their 
oomplimentfl^ and mvited them, I ooxM. ^o^<^ 
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leas, to (bne with me at a tavern. After dinE 
the book waa resumed; but their praises v 
often BO much orerpovered my modesty, tha 
was forced to put about the glass, and had of 
no means of repressing the clamours of th 
admiration, but by thundering to the drawer 
another bottle. 

Next morning another set of my acquaintai 
congratulated me upon my performance, n 
sucn importunity of praise, that I was ag 
forced to obviate their civilities by a treat, 
the third day, I had yet a greater numbei 
applauders to put to silence in the same mann 
and, on the fourth, those whom I had enl 
tained the first day came again, having, in 
perusal of the remaining part of the book, ( 
covered so many forcible sentences and mastf 
touches, that it was impossible for me to b 
the repetition of their commendations. I tht 
fore persuaded them once more to adjourn 
the tavern, and clmse some other subject, 
which I might share in their conversation. 1 
it was not in their power to withhold their att 
tion from my performance, which had so entii 
taken poBsession of their minds, that no enti 
ties of^mine could change their topic, and 1 1 
obliged to stifle, with claret, that praise wh 
neither my modesty could hinder, nor my 
easiness repress. 

The whole week was thus spent in a kin< 
literary revel, and I have now found that notb 
is so expensive as grefit abilities, unless thert 
joined with them an insatiable eagemese 
praise ; for to escape from the pmn of heai 
Kjraeif exalted above the greatest names, d 
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andlfviDgtOf theleftnied.irodidy Jt. ha« already 
coat me two hogafaeada of umtf fifteen gallons 
of amdcy ten ooieD of. daret, and five and 
fiNgtjrbotdeaofciiampagne. . 

I waa teaolvad to ataj at home no longer, and 
Aeraibie' loae.earij and went to the coffee- 
home ; bat found that I had now made myself 
too eminent for b^ppineaa, and that I was no 
kiiger to enjojr the pleaaure of mixing, upon 
tqad tmna» with, the reat of the world. As 
loon at lenter the room, I aee part of the com- 
panj ngiQg with envy, which Aey endeavour to 
omeeal» aotnetimea with the appearance of 
laa|^iter» aa»d aometimea with that of contempt ; 
but the difgniae ia auchy that I can discover 
the aecret rancour of ti]dr hearts/ and as envy 
ii d ca erv od ly ita own puniahment» I frequently 
iadni^ myaelf in tormenting them with my 
presence. 

Buty though there maybe some slight satis- 
fiulion received from the mortification of my 
enemies, yet my benevolence will not suffer me 
to take any pleasure in the terrors of my friends. 
1 have been cautious, since .the appearance of 
my work, not to give myself more premeditated 
sin of superiority than the most rigid humility 
might allow. It is, indeed, not impossible that 
I may sometimes have laid down my opinion, in 
a manner that showed a consciousness of my 
ability to maintain it, or interrupted the conver- 
lation, when I saw its tendency, without suffer- 
ing the speaker to waste his time in explaining 
his sentiments ; and, indeed, I did indulge my- 
•^ for two days in a custom of drumming with 
my fingers, when the company began lo \c>^^ 
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themielTei in abiurditiei, or to en 
subjects niiidi I knew them unqua 
cuMt Bot I generally acted wiui a 
aace of req>ect, eren to tbose wh 
I pitied in nijr heart. Yet, nvtwidi 
exemplBiy moderatioii, lo universal 
of uncommon powen, and such tl 
nee* of mankind to be made wtier 
now for Honie days fbund myself si: 
my acquaintance. If I knock at a c 
is Bt tmme ; if I enter a CoffeC' 
die box to myself. I lire in the to< 
in his desert, or an eagle on his ra 
fbr fHCndship or society, and o 
solitade by unhappy elevation 
aacendancy. 

Nor is my character only formida 
but burdensome to myself. I nati 
talk without much thinking, to sci 
riment at random, and to relax my 
ludicrous remarks and iBnciful ima; 
is now the importance of my opini 
afraid to offer it, lest, by being et 
hastily into a maxini, it should be 
of error to half the nation ;' an4 
expectation with which I am atte 
am going to speak, that I freigue 
reflect wtuxher what I am about ti 
thy of myself. 

This, Sir, is sufficiently miseral 
are still greater calamities behin 
have read in Pope and Swifl how 
4iave bad their closets rifled, and 
broke open,' at the instigation of ; 
M^n, for . the yvoBx. of their wo 
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mnent that there are xnanj prints now told in 
Ae dMpiy of men whom you cannot suspect of 
■ttingmr that purpose, and ^ose likenesses 
most have been certainlr stolen when their names 
MMle-dieir fhoes tendilue. These considerations 
it firrt pot me on my guard rand I have> indeed, 
fimnd soflksent reason finr my caution, for I 
hawe' dkeoveced many people examining my 
'—f^tfnffinf^j with a curiosity that showed their 
■ te nt iop to draw it; I immediately lefl the 
' houses but find Uie same behaviour in another. 

Others maybe persecuted,, but I am haunted ; 
I have good reason to beliere that eleven pain- 
tos are now dogmng me, for they know that he 
who can get mylace first wiU make his fortune. 
I often change mvwig, and wear my hat over 
oiy eyes, by whid^ Ihc^ somewhat to confound 
tbem ; finr you know it is not fair to sell my face, 
without admitting me to share the profit. 

I am, however, not so much in pain for my 
&oe as for my papers, which I dare neither carry 
with me nor leave behind. I have, indeed, taken 
loroe measures for their preservation, having put 
them in an iron diest, and fixed a padlock upon 
my doset. I change my lodgings five times a 
week, and always remove at the dead of night. 

Thus 1 live, m consequence of having given 
too great proofs of a predominant genius, in the 
loliUide pf a hermit, with the anxiety of a miser, 
sad the caution of an outlaw ; afraid to show 
my face lest it should be copied; afraid to speak, 
leit I should injure my character; and to write, 
lest my correspondents should publish my let- 
ters; always uneasy lest my servants should steal 
my papers for the sake of money, ot m^ txvexv^^ 
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foi tbst of the public. This it is to soar al 
th« Teat of mankind ; and this representatii 
laj before you, that I may be informed ho» 
direst myself of the laurels which are so c 
bersome to the wearer, and descend to. the 
jojment of that ^uiet, from which I find a 
ter of the first class so fatally debarred. 

MlSELLU: 
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I«t thou weak iniada, wbo live in doubtand few. 

To juggling priests fbr oreclea repur j 

One certain hour of desih to ewh deCToed, 

My Bxt, inj certain soul, Trom doubt has fleed. M 

It is recorded of some eastern monarch, t 
lie )iept an officer in his house, whose empl 
ment it was to remind him of his mortality, 
calling out every morning, at a stated ho 
Beiiember, prince, thou shah die ! And ; 
contemplation of (be frailness and uncertaii 
gi' our present state appeared of so much i 
portance to Solon of Athens, that he left t 
precept to future ages : Keep thine eye fixed uf 
the end of life. 

A frequent and attentive prospect of that n 
men, which mustputaperiod to all oufschem 
and deprive us of all our acquisitions, is inde 
of the utmost efficacy to the just and tation 
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Mabtkm of bur lives ; nor w^d ever any 
tiung widcedy or often aa;^ HuDg absurd, be 
imdertaken or proiecuted bj him who should 
Win every day widi )i serious reflection that he 
iiDorntodie. 

The cHsturbets of our huipinessy in this world, 
are our deisiresy our grien» and our fears ; and 
to all these, the consmdratioB of mortality is a 
certain and adequate remedy. Think, says 
%ictetUiy firequently on poverty, - banishment, 
and death, and thou wilt then never indulge 
violent deaine^ or give up thv heart to mean 
lentunents, a^' Smrifli ramttfw hAv/An^i^y Sts 

That the masum of Emctetus is founded on 
juft observation will eanw b<^ granted, when we 
reflect, how that vehemence of eagerness after 
the common objects of pursuit is kmdled in our 
mipds. We represent to ourselves the pleasures 
of some future possession, and suffer our thoughts 
to dwell attentively upon it, till it has wholly 
engrossed the imagination, and permits us not 
to conceive any happiness but its attainment, 
or any misery but its loss ; every other satis- 
fiiction which the bounty of Providence has 
scattered over life is neglected as inconsiderable, 
in comparison of the great object which we have 
placed before us, and is thrown from us as in > 
cambering our activity, or trampled under foot 
as standing in our way* 

Every man has experienced how much of this 
aidour has been remitted, when a sharp or 
tedious sickness has set death before his eyes, 
the extensive influ^ace of greatness, the glitter 
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of wealth, the praises of admirers, and the atten- 
dance of supplicants, have appeared vain and 
empty things, when the last hour seemed to be 
approaching; and the same appearance they 
would always have, if the same thought was 
always predominant. We should then find the 
absurdity of stretching out our arms incessantly 
to grasp that which wd« cannot keep, and wear- 
ing out our lives in endeavours to add new 
turrets to the fabric of ambition, when the 
foundation itself is shaking, and the ground on 
which it stands is mouldering away. 

All enVy is proportionate to desire ; we are 
uneasy at the attainments of another, according 
as we think our own happiness would be advanced 
by the addition of that which he withholds from 
us ; and therefore whatever depresses immode- 
rate wishes, will, at the same time, set the heart 
free from the corrosion of envy, and exempt us 
from that vice which is, above most others, tor- 
menting to ourselves, hateful to the world, and 
productive of mean artiQces and sordid projects. 
He that considers how soon he must close his 
life, will find nothing of so much importance as 
to close it well ; and will, therefore, look with 
indifference upon whatever is useless to that 
purpose. Whoever reflects frequently upon the 
uncertainty of his own duration, will find out, 
that the state of others is not more permanent, 
and that what can confer nothing on himselif 
very desirable, cannot so much improve the 
condition of a rival, as to make him much supe- 
rior to those from whom he has carried the 

prize — a prize too mean to deserve a very obsti- 

nate opposition. 
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Even grief, that passion to which the virtuoui 
and tender mind is particularly subject, will be 
obviated or alleviated by the same llioughtB. It 
will be obviated, if all the blessings of our con- 
dition are enjoyed with a constant sense of this 
uncertain tenure. If we remember, that what- 
ever we possess is to be in our hands but a very 
little time, and that the little, which our ' most 
lively hopes can promise us, may be made less 
by ten thousand accidents ; we shall not much 
repine at a loss, of which we cannot estimate 
the value ; but of which, though we are not 
able to tell the least amount, we know, with 
sufficient certainty, the greatest, and are con- 
vinced that the gp*eatest is not much to be re- 
gretted. 

But, if any passion has so much usurped our 
understanding, as not to suffer us to enjoy ad- 
vantages with the moderation prescribed by rea- 
son, it is not too late to apply this remedy, 
when we find ourselves sinkine under sorrow, 
and inclined to pine for that which is irrecovera- 
bly vanished. We may then usefully revolve the 
uncertain^ of our own condition, and the folly 
of lamentmg that from which, if it had stayed a 
little longer, we should ourselves have been taken 
away. 

With regard to the sharpest and most meltmg 
sorrow, that which arises from the loss of those 
whom we have loved with tenderness^ it may be 
observed, that friendship between mortals can 
be contracted on no other terms, than that one 
must some time mourn for the other's death. 
And this -grief will always yield to the ^vkhw^t 
one consolation proportionate to Yvi^ «fflL\e\Ivau\ 
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for the pain, whatever it be, that he I 
feels, his friend has escaped. 

Nor is fear, the most overbearing and 
less of all our passions, less to be tempers 
this miiversal medicine of the mind. Tl 
quent contemplation of death, as it sho 
vanity of all human good, discovers likew 
lightness of all terrestrial evil, which c€ 
can last no longer than the subject upon 
it acts ; and, according to the old obser 
must be shorter, as it is more violent. Th 
cruel calamity which misfortune can pi 
must, by the necessity of nature, be quii 
an end. The soul cannot long be held in ] 
but will fly away, and leave a lifeless I 
human malice. 

Bidetque tui ludibria trunci* 

And soaring mocks the broken frame below. 

The utmost that we can threaten to one ] 
is that death, which, indeed, we may prec 
but cannot retard, and from which, there 
cannot become a wise man to buy a repi 
the expense of virtue, since he knows n- 
small a portion of time he can purchai 
knows that, whether ehort or long, it 
made less valuable by the remembrance 
price at which it has been obtained. He 
that he destroys his happiness, but is n 
that he lengthens his life. 

Tlie known shortness of life, as it o' 
moderate our passions, may likewise, witi 
propriety, contract our designs. There 
tin^e for the most forcible genius, and mos 
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industry, to extend its eftects beyond a certain 
sphere. To project the conquest of the world, 
is the madness of mighty princes ; to hope for 
excellence in every science, has been the folly of 
literary heroes; and both have found at fast, 
that they have panted for a height of eminence 
denied to humanity, and have lost many oppor- 
tunities of making themselves useful ana happy, 
by a vain ambition of obtaining a species of 
honour, which the eternal laws of Providence 
have placed beyond the reach of man. 

The miscarriages of the great designs of 
princes are recorded in the histories of the world ; 
but are of little use to the bulk of mankind, who 
seem very little interested in admonitions against 
errors which they cannot commit. But the fate 
of learned ambition is a proper subject for every 
scholar to consider; for who has not had occasion 
to regret the dissipation of great abilities in a 
boundless multiplicity of pursuits ; to lament the 
sudden desertion of excellent designs, upon the 
offer of some other subject made inviting by its 
novelty, and to observe the inaccuracy and deti- 
ciencies of works left unfinished by too great an 
extension of the plan ? 

It is always pleasing to observe, how much 
more our mmds can conceive, than our bodies 
can perform ! Yet it is our duty, while we con- 
tinue in this complicated state, to i*egulate one 
part of our composition by some regard to the 
other. We are not to indulge our corporeal ap- 
petites with pleasures that impair our intellectual 
vigour, nor gratify our minds with schemes which 
we know our lives must fail in attem^tia^to 
execute. The uncertainty of our duxaVAow ^\>^\. 
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at once to set bounds to our designs, and add in- 
dtements to. our industry; and when we find 
ourselves inclined either to immensity in our 
schemes, or sluggishness in our endeavours, we 
mav either check, or animate ourselves, by re- 
collecting, with the father of physic, that art u 
long, and life is short* 
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. lUic mafre carentUnt$f 

Privignis muHer teinperat innocenff 
Nee dotata regit mrum 

Conjux, nee nitido fidU adtUtero : 
Dos est Tnagna parerUium 

Virtus, et mettiens cUterius tori 
Certo^ fexdere castitas, hoiu 

Not there the guiltless step-dame knows 
•The baleful draught for orphans to compose ; 

No wife high portioned rules her spouse. 
Or trusts her essenc*d lover's faithless tows : 

The lovers there for dowry claim 
The ifkther*s virtue, and the spotless fame, 

Which dares not break the nuptial tie. frakcjs. 

There is no observation more frequently made 
by such as employ themselves in surveying the 
conduct of mankind, than that marriage, though 
the dictate of nature, and the institution of Pro- 
vidence, is yet very oflen the cause of misery, 
and that those who enter into that state cai> 
seldom forbear to express their repentance, and 
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tlieir eary ci ihwie wboftt^rither chance or 
dtntHm hath withheld fronpi iL 

lliis geoard unhappiiilew hats given occasion 
to many sage maxmu mncnig the serious, and 
mart reKuunu among the gay; tbe moralbt and 
the writer of epigraniii have equally shown their 
abilities upon it i some have.lamentedy and some 
lunre ridiculed it; hut as .the ftcuhy of writing 
bas heen cbieffy a masculine endowinent, the 
Rproech of mafing the «orId mbaable has l>een 
ilirays flnrown upon the Women; and the grav^ 
and ibe meny have equally thoc^hV themselves 
at liherty to conclude either 'wim declamatory 
compIainfBi or.satiiriad censipid^ bf female folly 
orficUeoesiiy ambition or crbdty, extruvsigaifice 

or Just* '■ ■. * V'"" 

Led by such a ncnnber df ejctbiiples, arid in- 
dted by my share in. the conimon interest, I 
sometimes venture to consider this universal 
gnevance^ having endeavoured to dtvest my lieart 
of all partiality, and place myself as a kind of 
neutral being between the sexes, whose clamours 
being equally vented on both, sides with all tfid 
vehemence of distress, all* the ajqiiarent conii<^ 
dence of justice, arid all the indijznatjon of inf 
jiired virtue, seem entitled to equarr^ard. .The 
men have, indeed? by their sujperiorfe^ofjwriting,] 
been able to collect the evidence oriminy ages; 
and raise prejudices in. their fUvojar by the vene- 
rable testimonies of' philosophers, hiittorians, and 
ppetit; but the pleas of the ladies appeal to pas- 
ffions of more fotxrible operation than the reve- 
rence of antiquity. If they have not so great 
names x)n * their side^ they have stronger af^u« 
ments; it js to'h'itle purpose, thiftfc SocKi\«^> or 
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Euripides, are produced agaiDst the sighs of 
softness, and the tears of beauty. The most 
frigid and inexorable judge would at least stand 
suspended between equalpowers, as Lucan was 
perplexed in the determination of the cause, 
where the deities were on one side, and Cato on 
the other. 

But I, who have long studied the severest and 
most abstracted philosophy, have now, in the 
cool maturity of life, arrived at such command 
over my passions, that I can hear the vociferations 
of either sex without catching any of the fire 
from those that utter them. For I have found, 
by long experience, that a man will sometimes 
r^e at^his wife, when in reality his mistress has 
o&nded him ; and a lady complain of the cru- 
elty of her husband, when she has no otlier 
enemy than bad cards. I do not suffer myself 
to be any longer imposed upon by oaths on one 
side, or fits on the other ; nor when the husband 
hastens to the tavern, and the lady retires to her 
closet, am I always confident that they are 
driven by their miseries ; since I have sometimes 
reason to believe, that they purpose not so much 
to soothe their sorrows, as to animate their fury. 
But how little credit soever may be given to par- 
ticular accusations, the general accumulation of 
the charge shows, with too much evidence, that 
married persons are not very often advanced in 
felicity ; and^ therdTore, it may be proper tQ ex- 
amine at what avenues so many evus have. made 
their way into the world. With this purpose, 
I have reviewed the lives of my friends^ who 
have been least successful in connubial contracts, 
£^d.sUentively considered by "wViat mo\\N^% ihey 
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were incifBd to W9tn,' and by wbat principles 
Ae? rq^ulated llieir i£oic^^ 

One of the fiiBt of my acquamtances that re- 
iqlved to quit the ongetdGed thouglitle^i condition 
of a badi^ar, waa-Ptoideiitiusy a wux of slow 
pffftiy but not widunl; ImoWlalg^ or judgment in 
Uungi whicb behad leifliire to consider gradually 
bflfiMEe be detammed tbesqu Wbepever we met 
ita-taTem» it was his province to settle the 
alidtoe-of bur eoterCaiimienty.dbiitcact with the 
.CQ|ib and infbmi us when- we bad called for wine 
(pAfp funirongiQa^ ^ This grave con- 

tii(sim&imd^ a man 

}fff.l(Ui}pi^'^hf. nuperywg ^^Jff cv^si^ though he 
cnpffililyl hipj^^ fortune; for esd- 

rnHmg, ihe eaacjt wMb of anouitiesy he found 

SOoatwfB^^mit the c^mttmt diminution of the 
of h&f mm ihe probable fall of the interest 
of money, it was not worse to have ten thousand 
pounds at the age of two and twenty years, than 
I much lai^r fortune at thirty; for many oppor- 
tonitieSy says he^ occur of improving money, 
windh If a man misses, iie may. not afterwards 
lepover. 

Full of these reflections, he threw his eyes 
•bout him, not in search of beauty or elegance, 
digni^ or understanding; but of a woman with 
ten thousand pounds. Such a woman, in a 
wealthy part of the kingdom, it was not veiy 
difficult to find ; and by artful management witli 
W fiuber, whose ambition w^ to make his 
isugbter a gentlewoman, my fnend got her, as 
he boasted to us in confidence two days after his 
marriage, for a settlement of seventy-three pounds 
a year l«is than her ibrtune might have cmm^^^ 



and less than he would himself have given, if the 
fools had been but wise enough to delay the 

'Dius, at once delighted with the superiority of 
his parts and the ^gmentation of his fortune, he 
carried Furia to his own house, in which he 
never afterwards enjoyed one hour of happiness* 
For Furia was a wretch of mean intellects, 
violent passions, a strong voice, and low edu- 
cation^ without any sense of happiness but that 
which consisted in eating and counting money. 
Furia was a scold. They agreed in the desire of 
wealth ; biit with this difference, that Prudentius 
was for growing rich by gain, Furia by parsimony. 
Prudentius would venture his money with chances 
very much in his favour ; but Furia very wisely 
observing, that what they had was, while they 
had it, their oxvriy thought all traffic too great a 
hazard, and was for putting it out at low interest^ 
upon good security. Prudentius ventured, how- 
ever, to insure a ship at a very unreasonable 
price ; but happening to lose his money, was so 
tormented with the clamours of his wife, that he 
never durst try a second experiment. He has 
now grovelled seven and forty years under 
Furia's direction, who never once mentioned 
him, since his bad luck, by any other name than 
tliat of the insurer, 

Tlie next that married from our society was 
Florentius. He happened to see Zephyretta in a 
chariot at a horse-race, danced with her at night, 
was confirmed in his first ardour, waited on her 
next morning, and declared himself her lover. 
Florentius had not knowledge enough of the 
trorJd to distinguish betwe^an \\\^ ftutter of oo- 
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y and the sprightlineas of wit, or between 
anile of allurement and that of cheerfulness. 
Fas soon waked from his rapture, by con- 
n that his pleasure was but the pleasure of 
'• Zephyretta had in four and twenty hours 
her stock of repartee, gone round the circle 
r airs, and had nothing remainins for him 
childish insipidity, or for herself, but the 
ice of the same artifices upon new men. 
slissus was a man of parts, capable of en- 
g and of improving hfe. He had passed 
igh the various scenes of gaiety with that 
erence, and possession of himselr, natural to 
who have something higher and nobler in 
prospect. Retiring to spend the summer 
village little frequented, he happened to 
I in the same house with lanthe, and was 
)idably drawn to some acquaintance, which 
vit and politeness soon invited him to im- 
u Having no opportunity of any other 
■any, they were always together ; and 'as 
owed their pleasures to each other, they 
) to forget that any pleasure was enjoyed 
e their meeting. IVlelissus, from being de- 
id witli her company, quickly began to be 
ry in her absence ; and bemg sufficiently 
need of the force of her understanding, and 
ig, as he imagined, such a conformity of 
er as declared tliem formed for each otner, 
issed her as a lover, after no very long 
ship obtained her for his wife, and brought 
ext winter to town in triumph. 
iw began their infelicity. Meh'ssus had only 
ier in one scene, where there was no variety 
jects, to produce the proper cxcite;rcveivV& V.^ 
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oontraiy desires. They had both loved solitude 
and reflection, where there was nothing bat soli- 
tude and reflection to be loved ; but when thej 
came into public life, lanthe discovered those 
passions which accident rather than liypocrisy 
had hitherto concealed. She was, indeed, not 
without the power of thinking ; but was wholly 
without the exertion of that power when either 
gaiety or splendour played on her imagination. 
She was expensive in her diversions, vehement in 
her passions, insatiate of pleasure, however dan- 
gerous to her reputation, and eager of applause, 
by whomsoever it might be given. This was the 
wife which Melissus the philosopher found in his 
retirement, and from whom he expected an 
associate in his studies^ and an assistant to his 
virtues. 

Prosapius, upon the death of his younger bro- 
ther, that the family might not be extinct, mar- 
ried his housekeeper, and has ever since been 
complaining to his friends that mean notions are 
instilled into his children, that he is ashamed to 
sit at his own table, and that his house is uneasy 
to him for want of suitable companions. 

Avaro, master of a very large estate, took a 
woman of bad reputation, recommended to him 
by a rich uncle, who made that marriage the 
condition on which he should be his heir. Avaro 
now wonders to perceive his own fortune, his 
wife's, and his uncle's, insufficient to give him 
that happiness which is to be found only with a 
woman of virtue. 

I intend to treat in more papers on this im- 
portant article of life, and shall, therefore, make 
iio teHectUm upon these histOT\eft> except that all 
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whom I hare mentioned failed to obtain hap- 
pinesgy for want of considering that marriage is 
the strictest tie of perpetual friendship ; that 
there can be no friendship without confidence, 
and no confidence without integrity ; and that he 
must expect to be ^rretched, who pays to beauty, 
riches, or politeness, that regard which only 
virtue and piety can claim. y4P^Sii • 
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Zhtm te causidicum, dum te modo rhet^raJingiSf 

Et non decemit, Taure, quid esse veils, 
Peleos et Priami transit, vel Nestoris alas, 

Ei sermnfuerat jam tibi damere, 
Eja, age, rum})e moras, quo te s}>ectabimus usque f 

Dwm, quid sis dubitas, potes esse nihil, mart. 

To rhetoric now, and now to law inclinM, 
Uncertain where to fix thy changing mind ; 
Old Priam^s age or Nestor*s may be out. 
And thou, O Taurus / still go on in doubt. 
Come then, how long such wavering shall we sec ? 
Thou ma/st doubt on : thou now canst nothing be. 

F. LEWIS • 

It is never without very melancholy reflections, 
that we can observe the misconduct, or mis- 
carriage, of those men, who seem, by the force 
of understanding, or extent of knowledge, ex- 
empted from the general frailties of human 
nature, and privileged from the common infe- 
licities of life. Though the world is cvovjvLvA 
with scones of calamity, we look uvk>u l\ve ^ew^^^ 
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mass of wretchedness with very little regard, and 
fix our eyes upon the state of particular persons, 
whom the emmence of their qualities marics out 
from the multitude ; as, in reading an account of 
a battle, we seldom reflect on the vulgar heaps 
of slaughter ; but follow the hero with our whole 
attention through all the varieties of his fortune, 
without a' thought of the thousands that are 
falling round him. 

With the same kind of anxious veneration I 
have for many years been making observations 
on the life of Polyphilus, a man whom all his 
acquaintances have, from his first appearance in 
the world, feared for the quickness of his dis- 
cernment, and admired for the multiplicity of his 
attainments, but whose progress in life, and use- 
fulness to mankind, has been hindered by the 
superfluity of his knowledge, and the celerity of 
his mind. 

Polyphilus was remarkable, at the school, for 
surpassing all his companions, without any visible 
application ; and at the university was distin- 
guished equally for his successful progress, as 
well through the thorny mazes of science, as the 
flowery path of politer literature, without any 
strict confinement to hours of study, or remark- 
able forbearance of the common amusements of 
young men. 

When Polyphilus was at the age in which men 
usually choose their profession, and prepare to 
enter into a public character, every academical 
eye was fixed upon him ; all were curious to 
inquire what this universal genius would fix upon 
for the employment of his life : and no doubt 
was made but that be would leave all his con- 
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IMiporaneft bebiiid hixa^ and mount Ito the high- 
Bit JMnouts of that daas in which he should 
enliit himaelfy without those dehijrs and pauses 
ipUch tiiaat be cmdiired by meaner abilities. 

Polvphilufly though by no means insolent or 
MMimmgy had been sufficiently encouraged by 
nmitierrupted success, to place great condfidence 
in hjb^owii parts ; and was not below his com- 
panions in toe indulgence of his hc^, and ex- 
pectations of the astonishment #ith which the 
iFori4 would be struck, when first his lustre 
diottld break out upon it ; nor could he forbear 
[Ibr whom' does not constant fiattery intoxicate ?) 
to jmn sometimes in the mirth of his friends, at 
die sudden disappearance of tiiose, who, having 
ihone awhile, and drawn the eyes of the public 
apon their f^ble radiance, were now doomed to 
Snis fway before him. 

It is natural for a man to catch advantageous 
notions of the condition which those with whom 
be converses are striving to attain. Polyphilus, 
in a ramble to London, fell accidentally among 
the physicians, and was so much pleased with 
the prospect of turning philosophy to profit, and 
BO highly deliffhted with a new meory of fevers 
ipfaich darted mto his imagination, and which, 
after having considered it a few hours, he found 
himself able to maintain against all the advocates 
for the ancient system, that he resolved to apply 
himself to anatomy, botany, and chemistry, and 
to leave no part unconquered, either of the ani- 
maly mineral, or vegetable kingdoms. 

He therefore read authors, constructed sys- 
tems, and tried experiments ; but unhappily, as 
lie was going to see a new plant ixi ^ovt^x ^\. 

VOL, TV, M 
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Chelsea^ he met, in crossing Westminfleer to takd 
water, the chancellor's coach; he had the curiosity 
to follow him into the hall, where a remarkable 
cause happened to be tried, and found himself 
able to produce so many ai^uments, which the 
lawyers had omitted on both sides, that he de- 
termined to quit physic for a profession in which 
he found it would be so easy to excel, and which 
promised higher honours and larger profits, 
without melancholy attendance upon misery, 
mean submission to peevishness, and continual 
interruption of rest and pleasuie. 

He immediately took chambers in the Temple, 
bought a common-place book, and confined him- 
self for some months to the perusal of the sta- 
tutes, year-books, pleadings, and reports; he 
was a constant hearer of the courts, and began 
to put cases with reasonable accuracy. But he 
soon discovered, by considering the fortune of 
lawyers, that preferment was not to be got by 
acuteness, learning, and eloquence. He was per- 
plexed by the absurdities of attomies, and mis- 
representations made by his clients of their own 
causes, by the useless anxiety of one, and the 
incessant importunity of another ; he began to 
repent of having devoted himself to a study, 
which was so narrow in its comprehension, that 
it could never carry his name to any other 
country, and thought it unworthy of a man of 
parts to sell his life only for money. The barren- 
ness of his fellow-students forced him generally 
into other company at his hours of entertainment, 
and among the varieties of conversation through 
which his curiosity was daily wandering, he, by 
c]}ance, mingled at a tavern with some intelligent 
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flScBn df'ib^MBiffm'Ak mo of' tetters was eft- 
djr dhtiirifid with toe gaie^ of thmr i^pearance, 
na eofteoed ioto kmidnceB by-tiie pohteness of 
ttdr ad^eM ; be, tberefbr^ ooltmlted this lie^ 
aoquiotooee i aod when he saw how veadily they 
fimod in ereiy place isdniisskm and regard, and 
law fiun&iiarlj uief omagled with every rank and 
mdetitmoDf he began to feel his heart heat for 
sulte7''.hoooiu% aod wondered how the pre- 
jii£eB8 of the . ooiveraitjr should make him so 
long insensible of tibat anbitiooy which has fired 
10 many hearts in eveiy age, and negligent of 
tfaalLcaUingy^whichiSy above ul others, universally 
and mlrariabljf: flhistrioos, and which gives, even 
to the. ead^ertor appeannoe of its professors, a 
dignify and freeooio /unknown to the rest of 
Bwnkind. 

These &vom!»bIe . inpressioiis were made still 
deeper by his conversation with ladies, whosQ 
r^ard for soldiers he could not observe, without 
wishing himself one of that happy fraternity, to 
which the female world seemed to have devoted 
their charms and their kindness. The love of 
knowledge, which was still his predominant in-* 
dinatioD, was gratified by the recital of adven- 
tures, and accounts of foreign countries ; and 
therifore he concluded that there was no way of 
life in which all his views could so completely 
concentre as in that of a soldier. In the art of 
war he thought it not difficult to excel, having 
observed his new friends not very much versed 
in the principles of tactics or fortification ; he 
therefore studied all the military writers, both 
.ancient and modem, and, in a short time, could 
tell hfkw tA have gained every tEiecaaxka\A<^>;^^ViX& 
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that has been lost from the beginning of the world. 
He often shoved at table how Alexander diould 
have been checked in his conquests, what was 
the fatal error at PharsaKa, how Charles of 
Sweden might have escf^>ed his ruin at Pultowa, 
and Marlborough mi^t have been made to 
repent his temerity at Blenheim. He entrenched 
armies upon paper so t|^t no superiovitj of 
numbers could force them, and modelled in clay 
many impregnable fortresses, on which all the 
present arts of attadk would be exhausted with- 
out effect. 

Polyphilus, in a short time, obtained a com- 
mission ; but before he could rub off the solem- 
nity of a scholar, and gain the true air of military 
vivacity, a war was declared, and forces sent to 
the continent. Here Polyphilus unhappily found 
that study alone would not make a soldier ; for 
being much accustomed to think, he let the sense 
of danger sink into his mind, and felt at the ap- 
proach of any action, that terror which a sen- 
tence of death would have brought upon him. 
He saw that, instead of conquering their fears, 
the endeavour of his gay friends was only to 
escape them; but his philosophy chained his 
mind to its object, and rather loaded him with 
shackles than furnished him with arms. He, 
however, suppressed his misery in silence, and 
passed through the campaign with honour, but 
found himself utterly unable to support another. 

He then had recoinrse again to his books, and 
continued to range from one study to another. 
As I usually visit him once a month, and am 
admitted to him without previous notice, I have 
found him within this last half year, decyphering 
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the Chhiefle bnguage, making a fjorce^ collectmg 
1 Tocabulaiy of the obsolete terms of the English 
law, writing an inquiry concerning the ancient 
Coriuthian brass, and forming a new scheme of 
the variations of the needle. 

Thus is this powerful genius, which might 
have extended the sphere of any science, or 
benefited the world in any profession, dissipated 
in a boundless variety, without profit to others 
or himself ! He makes sudden irruptions into 
the regions of knowledge, and sees all obstacles 
jive way before him ; but he never stays long 
enough to complete his conquest, to establish 
laws, or bring away the spoils. 

Such is ouen the folly of men, whom nature 
lias enabled to obtain skill or knowledge, on 
terms so easy, that they have no sense of the 
value of the acquisition ; they are qualified to 
make such speedy progress in learning, that they 
think themselves at liberty to loiter in the way, 
and by turning aside after every new object^ 
lose the race, like Atalanta, to slower compo- 
titors, who press diligently forward, and whose 
force is directed to a single point. 

I have often thought those happy that have 
been fixed, from the first dawn of thought, in a 
determination to some state of life, by the choice 
of one whose authority may preclude caprice, 
and whose influence may prejudice them in 
favour of his opinion. The general precept of 
consulting the genius is of little use, unless we 
are told how the genius can be known. If it is 
to be discovered only by experiment, life will be 
lost before the resolution can be fixed ; if any 
other indications are to be found, they may> 

M 3 
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perhaps, be very early discerned. At least, if 
to miscarry in an attempt be a proof of havings 
mistaken me direction of the genius, men appear 
not less frequently deceived with regard to them-* 
selves than to others ; and therefore no one has 
much reason to complain that his life .was plan- 
ned out by his friends, or to be confident that 
he should have had either more honour or hap- 
piness, by being abandoned to the chance of his 
own fancy. 

It was said of the learned bishop Sanderson, 
that when he was preparing his lectures, he 
hesitated so much, and rejected so often, that, 
at the time of reading, he was often forced to 
produce, not what was best, but what happened 
to be at hand. This will be the state of every 
man, who, in the choice of his employment, 
balances all the arguments on every side ; the 
complication is so intricate, the motives and 
objections so numerous, there is so much play 
for the imagination, and so much remains in the 
power of others, that reason is forced at last to 
rest in neutrality, the decision devolves into the 
hands of chance, and after a great part of life 
spent in inquiries which can never be resolved, 
the rest must often pass in repenting the imne- 
cessary delay, and can be useful to few other 
purposes than to warn others against the same 
folly, and to show, that of two states of life 
equally consistent with religion and virtue, he 
who chooses earliest chooses best. 
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Ji pepuium pkahm §M JSgo te hUus H hi aUe novi. 

TBRSIVS. 

Bath pigUHBtiy fie to the pfopte aliowii ; 
Ihint iMMtt tlqr bjiir«e*8 tn^pipiogf sad thy own ; 
IkaoOTtheetotiijy bottooa^ from witfaui 
TtqrdiaUow centra to Illy utmost skin. drtden. 



Anona the namanoni ttnilagera% by which 
fadB eadBKfom to twwommpnd foUj to regards 
dwre is scarcely ooe tiuit meets with less sue- 
cm dun ai60tatii»9 or « perpetual disguise of 
dM md character l^ fictitious appearances; 
whether it be, that evaynian hates falsehood, 
fion the natural OHigniitjr of truth to his facul- 
ties of reason* or that every man is jealous of the 
iMmonr of his xmderstanding, and uiinks his dis- 
eemment consequently called in question, when- 
ever any thing is exnihited under a borrowed 
Minn* 

This aversion from all kinds of di^uise, what- 
ever be its cause, is universally diffused, and in- 
cetiantly in action ; nor is it necessary, that to 
exasperate detestation, or excite contempt, any 
interest should be invaded, or any competition 
attempted ; it is sufficient that there is an inten- 
tion to deceive, an intention which every heart 
nrells to oppose, and every tongue is busy to 
detect. 

This refiection was awakened in my mind by 
« wy common practice among my cott^^^Q\x- 
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dents, of writing under characters which they can- 
not support, which are of no use to the explana- 
tion or enforcement of that which they describe 
or recommend ; and which, therefore, since they 
assume them only for the sake of displaying their 
abilities, I will advise them for the future to for- 
bear, as laborious without advantage. 

It is almost a general ambition of those who 
favour me with their advice for the r^ulation of 
my conduct, or their contribution for the assist- 
ance of my understanding, to affect the style and 
the names of ladies. And I cannot always with- 
hold some expression of anger, like Sir Hugh in 
the comedy, when I happen to find that a wo-< 
man has a beard. I must therefore warn the 
gentle Phyllis, that she send me no more letters 
from the Horse Guards ; and require of Belinda, 
that she be content to resign her pretensions to 
female elegance, till she has lived three weeks 
without hearing the politics of Batson*s coffee- 
house. I must indulge myself in the liberty of 
observation, that there were some allusions in * 
Chloris*s production, sufficient to show that 
Bracton and Plowden are her favourite authors ; 
and that Euphelia has not been long enough at 
home, to wear out all the traces of the phrasfedlogy 
which she learned in the expedition to Cartlia- 



gena. 



Among all my female friends, there was none 
who gave me more trouble to decypher her trne 
cliaracter than Penthesilea, whose letter lay upon 
my desk three days before I could fix upon the 
real writer. There was a confusion of images, 
and medley of barbarity, which held me long in 
suspense ; till by pe^9e^nerance I disentangled the 
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perplexity, and found that Penthesilea is the 
son of a wealthy stockjobber, who spends his 
morning under his father*8 eye in Change- Alley, 
dines at a tavern in Covent-Garden, passes his 
evening in the playhouse, and part of the night 
at a ganiing<ptabie, and having learned the dialects 
of these various regions, has mingled them all in 
a studied composition. 

When Lee was once told b v a critic, that it was 
very easy to write like a roadman ; he answered, 
duijt it was difficult to write like a madman, but 
easy enoueh to write like a fool ; and I hope to 
be excused by my kind contributors, if, in imita- 
tion of tliis great author, I presume to remind 
them, that it is much easier not to write like a 
man, than to write like a woman. 

I have, indeed, some ingenious well-wishers, 
who, without departing from their sex, have 
found very wonderful appellations. A very 
smart letter has been sent me from a puny ensign, 
signed Ajax Telamonius ; another, in recom- 
mendation of a new treatise upon cards, from 
a gamester, who calls himself Sesostris ; and 
another upon the improvements of the fishery, 
firom Dioclesian ; but as these seem only to have 
picked up their appellations by chance, without 
endeavouring at any particular imposture, their 
impn^rieties are rather instances of blunder 
than of affectation, and are, therefore, not equally 
fitted to inflame the hostile passions ; for it is not 
folly but pride, not error but deceit, which the 
world means to persecute, when it raises the full 
cry of nature to hunt down afiectation. 

The hatred which dissimulation always draws 
upon itself is so great, that if I did not Vnoy? Yi^hi 
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much cimoing differs from wisdom, I should 
wonder that any men .have so little knowledge 
of their own interest as to aspire to wear a mask 
for life ; to try to impose upon the world a cha- 
racter, to which they feel themselves void of any 
just claim ; and to hazard their quiet, their feme, 
and even their profit, hy exposing themselves to 
the danger of that reproach, malevolence, and 
neglect, which such a discovery as they have 
always to fear will certainly bring upon them. 

It might be imagined that the pleasure of repu- 
tation should consist in the satisfaction of having 
our opinion of our own merit confirmed by the 
suffrage of the public ; and that to be extolled 
for a quality, which a man knows himself to 
want, should give him no other happiness than 
to be mistaken for the owner of an estate, over 
which he chances to be travelling. But he who 
subsists upon affectation, knows nothing of 
this delicacy ; like a desperate adventurer in com- 
merce, he takes up reputation upon trust, mort- 
gages possessions which he never had, and en- 
joys, to the fatal hour of bankruptcy, though 
with a thousand terrors and anxieties, the unne- 
cessary splendour of borrowed riches. 

Affectation is to be always distinguished from 
hypocrisy, as being the art of counterfeiting 
those qualities which we might, with innocence 
and safety, be known to want. Thus, tlie man 
who, to carry on any fraud, or to conceal any 
crime, pretends to rigours of devotion, and exacts 
ness of life, is guilty of hypocrisy ; and his guilt 
is greater, as the end, for which he puts on the 
false appearance, is more pernicious. But he 
that, with an aukward addres8» and unpleaaing 



counteiiaDCes boasts of the conquests made by 
him among the jadies, and counts over the tliou- 
sands which he might have possessed if he would 
have submitted to the yoice of matrimonv, is 
chargeable only with affectation. Hypocnsy is 
the necessary burthen of villainy, affectation part 
of the chosen trappings of folly; the one com- 
pletes a villain, the other only finishes a fop. 
Contempt is the proper punishment of affecta- 
tion, and detestation the just cosequcncc ^of hy- 
pocrisy. 

With the hypocrite it is not at present my 
intention to expostulate, though even he might 
be taught the excellency of virtue, by the neces- 
sity of seeming to he virtuous ; but the man of 
afi^tation may, perhaps, be reclaimed, by find- 
ing how little he is likely to gain by perpetual 
constraint, and incessant vigilance, and how much 
more securely he might make his way to esteem, 
by cultivating real, than displajring countcricit 
qualities. 

Every thing future is to be estimated, by a 
wise man, in proportion to the probability of 
attaining it, and its value, when attained ; and 
neither of these considerations will much contri- 
bute to the encouragement of affectation. For, 
if the pinnacles of fame be, at best, slippery, how 
unsteady must his footing be, who stands upon 
pinnacles without foundation ! If praise be 
made by the inconstancy and maliciousness of 
those who must confer it, a blessing which no 
man can promise himself from the most conspi- 
cuous merit and vigonuis iiutu^try, how fnint 
must be the hope of ^jjiining it, whvixi \\\vi ^i\\^:.v5x- 
t/i/utj'^ r'i niuJtIfJicd by thQ Tveciknc*^ o? \X\e \vt^- 
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with his natural station, he might have ei 
his calamity. Affectation may possibly si 
for a time, and a man may, by great att( 
persuade others, that he really has the qi 
wliich he presumes to boast ; but the ho 
come when he should exert them, and 
whatever he enjoyed in praise, he must si 
reproach. 

Applause and admiration are by no me 
be counted among the necessaries of lif 
therefore any indirect arts to obtain thei 
very little claim to pardon or compassion, 
is scarcely any man without some value 
improveable qualities, by which he might 
secure hin^self from contempt. And { 
exemption from ignominy is the most elig 
putation, as freedom from pain is, amonj 
philosophers, the definition of happiness. 

If we therefore compare the value of tin 
obtained by fictitious excellence, even wl 
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fear and casualty, there will remain nothing 
equiponderant to the security of truth. The 
state of the possessor of humble virtues, to the 
affecter of great excellencies, is that of a small 
cottage of stone, to the palace raised with ice 
by the empress of Russia ; it was for a time 
splendid and luminous, but the first sunshine 
melted it to nothing. 



NO 21. TUESDAY, MAY 29, 1750. 



Terra saliUiferaa /terbcuy eademque nocentesj 
JSfvJLril i ct urtiae jnroxima scepe rosa gst, ovid. 

Our bane and physic the same earth bestows, 
And near tlie noisome nettle blooms the rose. 

Every man is prompted by the love of him- 
self to imagine, that he possesses some qualities, 
superior, either in kind or in degree, to those 
which he sees allotted to the rest of the world ; 
and, whatever apparent disadvantages he may 
suffer in the comparison with others, he has 
some invisible distinctions, some latent reserve 
of excellence, which he throws into the balance, 
and by which he generally fancies that it is turned 
in his favour. 

The studious and speculative part of mankind 
always seem to consider their fraternity as placed 
in a state of opposition to those who are engaged 
in the tumult of public business; and have 
pleased themselves, from age to age, with cele- 
brating the felicity of their own cotv^SaVaow^ «sA 
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with recoundhg the perplexity of politics, the 
dangers of greatness, the anxieties of ambition, 
and the miseries of riches. 

Among the numerous topics of declamation, 
that their industry has discovered on this sub- 
ject, there is none which they press with greater 
efforts, or on which they have more copiously 
laid out their reason and their imagination, than 
the instability of high stations, and the uncer- 
tainty with which the profits and honours are 
possessed, that must be acquired with so much 
hazard, vigilance and labour. 

This they appear to consider as an irrefraga- 
ble argument against the choice of the states- 
man and the warrior ; and swell with confidence 
of victory, thus furnished by the Muses with 
the arms which never can be blunted, and which 
no art or strength of their adversaries can elude 
or resist. 

It was well known by experience to the nations 
which employed elephants in war, that though 
by the terror of their bulk, and the violence oi 
their impression, they often threw the enemy 
into disorder, yet there was always danger in 
the use of them, very nearly equivalent to the 
advantcige ; for if their first charge could be 
supported, they were easily diiven back upon 
their confederates ; they then broke through the 
troops behind them, and made no less havoc in 
the precipitation of their retreat, tlian in the 
fury of their onset. 

I know not whether those who have so vehe- 
mently urged the inconveniencies and danger of 
an active life, have not made use of arguments 
tlhit nmjr be retorted v;ith equal force upon 
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tlunnselvcfi; and whether the happiness of a 
candidate for literary fame be not subject to the 
same uncertainty with that of him who governs 
provincees, commands armies, presides in the 
senate, or dictates in the cabinet. 

That eminence of learning is not to be gained 
without labour, at least equal to that whicli any 
other kind of greatness can require, vvil] be 
allowed by those who wish to elevate the cha- 
racter of a scholar ; since they cannot but 
know, that every human acquisition is valuable 
in proportion to the diflficulty employed in its 
attainment. And that those who have gained 
the esteem and veneration of the world, by 
their knowledge or their genius, are by no means 
exempt from the solicitude which any other kind 
of dignity produces, may be conjectured from 
the innumerable artifices which they make use 
of to degrade a superior, to repress a rival, or 
obstruct a follower ; artifices so gross and mean, 
as to prove evidently how much a man may excel 
in learning, without being either more wise or 
more virtuous than those whose ignorance he 
pities or despises. 

Nothing therefore remains, by which the stu- 
dent can gratify his desire of appearing to have 
built his happiness on a more firm basis than 
his antagonist, except the certainty with which 
his honours are enjoyed. The [garlands gained 
by the heroes of literature must be gathered 
from summits equally difficult to climb with 
those that bear the civic or triumphal wrcatlis, 
they must be worn with equal envy, and guarded 
with equal care from those hands that are alvv^ays 
cmplojjed in efforts l>o tear them away ; l\ve ov^^J 

y 2 
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remaining hope is, that their verdure is more 
lasting, and that thej are less likely to fade by 
time, or less obnoxious to the blasts of accident; 

Even this hope will receive very little encou- 
ragement from the examination of the history of 
learning, or observation of the fate of scholars 
in the present age. If we look back into past 
times, we find innumerable names of authors 
once in high reputation, cead perhaps by the 
beautiful, quoted by the witty, and commented 
on by the grave ; but of whom we now know 
only that they once existed. If we consider the 
distribution of literary fame in our own time, 
we shall find it a possession of very uncertain 
tenure ; sometimes bestowed by a sudden caprice 
of the public, and again transferred to a new 
favourite, for no other reason than that he is 
new ; sometimes refused to long labour and 
eminent desert, and sometimes granted to very 
slight pretensions; lost sometimes by security 
and negligence, and sometimes by too diligent 
endeavours to retain it. 

A successful author is equally in danger of 
the diminution of his fame, whether he continues 
or ceases to write. The regard of the public is 
not to be kept but by tribute, and the remem- 
brance of past service will quickly languish, 
unless successive performances frequently revive 
it. Yet in every new attempt there is new hazard, 
and there are few who do not, at some unlucky 
time, injure their own characters by attempting 
to enlarge them. 

There are many possible causes of that ine- 
quality which we may so frequently observe in 
the performances of the same man, from the 
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influence of which no ability or industry is suffi- 
ciently secured, and which have so often sullied 
the splendour of genius, that the wit, as well as 
the conqueror, may be properly cautioned not 
to indulge his pride with too early trium})hs, but 
to defer to the end of life his estimate of iiap- 
piness. 

• UUhna scmjter 



Exjxxtanda dies hamini, dicique beatus 
Ante oMlum neino sujrremaqiiefuncra debrt. 

But no frail man, however j;jreat or high. 

Can l>e concluded blest before he die. AnnisoK. 

Among the motives that urge an author to 
undertakings by which his reputation is impaired, 
one of the most frequent must be mentioned 
with tenderness, because it is not to be countc d 
among his follies, but his miseries. It very 
often happens that the works of learning or oC 
wit are performed at the direction of those b\' 
whom they are to be rewarded ; the writer has 
not always the choice of his subject ; but is com- 
pelled to accept any tavsk which is thrown ])eibre 
him, without much consideration of his own con- 
venience, and wi til out time to prepare himself 
by previous studies. 

Miscarriages of this kind are likewise fre- 
quently the consequence of that acquaintance 
with the great, which is generally considered as 
one of the chief privileges of literature and 
genius. A man who has once learned to think 
himself exalted by familiarity with those whom 
nothing but their birth, or their fortunes, or such 
stations as are seldom gained by moral excel- 
lence, set above him, will not be 15ng witliout 
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submitttDg his understanding to their conduct ; 
he will suffer them to prescribe -the course of his 
studies, and employ hun for their own purposes, 
either of diversion or interest. His desire of 
pleasing those whose &TOur he has weakly made 
necessary to himself, will not suffer him always 
to consider liow little he is qualified for the 
work imposed. Either his vanity will tempt him 
to conc^ his deficiencies ; or that cowardice, 
which always encroaches fast upon such as spend 
their lives in the company of persons higher than 
themselves, will not leave him resolution to assert 
the liberty of choice. 

But though we suppose that a man by his for- 
tune can avoid the necessity of dependence, and 
by his spirit can repel the usurpations of patron- 
age, yet he may easily, by writing long, happen 
to write ill. There is a genenu succession of 
events in which contraries are produced by 
periodical vicissitudes; labour and care are 
rewarded with success, success produces confi- 
dence, confidence relaxes industry, and negli- 
gence ruins that reputation which accuracy had 
raised. 

He that happens not to be lulled by praise into 
supineness, may be animated by it to undertak- 
ings above his strength, or incited to fancy him- 
self alike qualified for every kind of composition, 
and able to comply with the public taste through 
all its variations. By some opinion like this, 
many men have been engaged, at an advanced 
ase, in attempts which they had not time to com- 
plete, and after a few weak efforts, sunk into the 
grave with vexation to see the rising generation 
gain ground upon them. From these failures 
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die highest genius is not exempt ; that judg- 
ment which appears so penetrating when it is 
employed upon the works of others, very often 
fiuls where interest or passion can exert their 
power. We are blinded in examining our own 
labours by innumerable prejudices. Our juvenile 
compositions, please us, because they bring to 
our minds the remembrance of youth ; our later 
performances we are ready to esteem, because 
we are unwilling to think that we have made no 
im(Hx>vement ; what flows easily from the pen 
charms us, because we read with pleasure that 
^ch flatters our opinion of our own powers ; 
what was composed with great struggles of the 
mind we do not easily reject, because we cannot 
bear that so much labour should be fruitless. But 
the reader has none of these pi^positions, and 
wonders that the author is so unlike himself, 
without considering that the same soil will, with 
different culture, afford different products. 
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-Ego nee sludium sine divite vend. 



Kec rude quidjtrosU video ingenium : alterins sic 
Altera poscit opem res et conjurat amice. hor. 

Without a genius learning soars in vain ; '^ 

And without learning genius sinks again ; > 

ITieir force united crowns the sprightly reign. J 

elphinston. 

Wit and Learning were the children of 
\pollo, by different mothers j Wit Nva^ vVv^ q^- 
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spring of Euphrqsyns, and resembled her in 
chee^ulnesi and vivacity ; Learning viras bom. 
of Sophia, and retained her seriousness and 
caution. As their mothers were rivals, they were 
bred up by them from their birth in habitual 
opposition, and all means were so incessantly 
employed to impress upon them a hatred and 
contempt of each other, that though Apollo, who 
foresaw the ill effects of their discord, endea- 
voured to soften them : by dividing his regard 
equally between them, yet his impartiality and 
kindness were without effect ; the maternal ani- 
mosity was deeply rooted, having b/een inter- 
mingled with their first ideas, and was confirmed 
every hour, as fresh opportunities occurred of * 
exerting it. No sooner were they of age to be 
received into the apartments of the other celes- 
tials, than Wit began to entertain Venus at her 
toilet, by aping the solemnity of Learning; and 
Learning to divert Minerva at lier loom, by 
exposing the blunders and ignorance of Wit. 

Thus they grew up, with malice perpetually 
increasing, by the encouragement which each 
received from those whom their mothers had 
persuaded to patronize and support them ; and 
longed to be admitted to the table of Jupiter, 
not so much for the hope of gaining honour, as of 
excluding a rival from all pretensions to regard, 
and of putting an everlasting stop to the progress 
of tliat influence which cither believed the other 
to have obtained by mean arts and false appear- 
ances. 

At last the day came, when they were both, 
with the usual solemnities, received into the class 
of Buperior deities, and allowed to take nectar 
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from the hand of Hebe. But from that hour 
Concord lost her authority at the table of Jupi- 
ter. The rivals^ animated by their new dignity, 
.and incited by the alternate applauses of the 
associate powers, harassed each other by inces- 
sant contests, with such a regular vicissitude of 
victory, that neither was depressed. 

It was observable, that at the beginning of 
every debate, the advantage was on the side of 
Wit; and that, at the first sallies, the whole 
assembly sparkled, according to Homer's expres- 
sioDy with unextinguishable merriment. But 
Learning would reserve her strength till the 
burst of applause was over, and the languor with 
which the violence of joy is always succeeded, 
began to. promise more calm and patient atten- 
tion. She then attempted her defence, and, by 
comparing one part of ner antagonist's objections 
with another, commonly made him confute him- 
self; or, by showing how small a part of the 
question he had taken into his view, proved that 
his opinion could have no weight. The audience 
began gradually to lay aside their prepossessions, 
and rose, at last, with great veneration for 
Learning, but with greater kindness for Wit. 

Their conduct was, whenever they desired to 
recommend themselves to distinction, entirely 
opposite. Wit was daring and adventurous; 
Learning cautious and deliberate. Wit thought 
nothing reproachful butdulness; Learning was 
afraid of no imputation but that of error. Wit 
answered before he understood^ lest his quickness 
of apprehension should be questioned; Learn- 
ing paused, where there was no difficulty^ lest 
an^ insidious sophism should lie uuOl\^con^\^^« 
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Wit perplexed every debate by rapidity and 
confusion ; Learning tired the hearers with 
endless distinctions, and prolonged the dispute 
without advantage, by proving that which never 
was denied. Wit, in hopes of shining, would 
venture to produce what he had not considered^ 
and often succeeded beyond his own expecta-r 
tion, by following the train of a lucky thought; 
Learning would reject every new notion, for 
fear of being entangled in. consequences which 
she could not foresee, and was often hindered,- 
by her caution, from pressing her advantages^ 
and subduing her opponent. 

Both had prejudices, which in some degree 
hindered tkeir progress towards perfection, and 
left them open to attacks. Novelty was the 
darling of Wit, andAntiquity of Learning. To 
Wit, all that was new was specious, to Learn- 
ing, whatever was ancient was venerable. Wit» 
however, seldom failed to divert those whom he 
could not convince, and to convince was not often 
his ambition ; Learning always supported her 
opinion with so many collateral truths, that when 
the cause was decided against her, her argumenta 
were remembered with admiration. 

Nothing was more common, on either side, 
than to quit their proper characters, and to hope 
for a complete conquest by the use of the weapons 
which had been employed against them. Wix 
would sometimes labour a syllogism^ and Learn- 
in g distort her features with a jest; but they 
always suffered by the experiment, and betrayed 
themselves to confutation or contempt. The 
seriousness of Wit was without dignitv, and the 
wem'tuent of LfiA rkiwg wVlWiY, V\n««i>j > 
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Their conteets, by long <3ontinuance, grew at 
Uwt important, and the divinities broke into par- 
lies. Wit was taken into protection of the 
laughter-loving Venus, had a retinue allowed him 
of Smiles and Jests, and was often permitted 
to dance among the Graces. Learning still 
continued the favourite of Minerva, and seldom 
went out of her palace, without a train of the 
severer virtues, Chastity^ Temperance, For- 
titude, and Larour. Wit, cohabiting with 
Malice, had a son. named Satyr, who followed 
him, carrying a quiver filled with poisoned ar- 
rows, which, where they once drew blood, could 
by no skill ever be extracted. These arrows \w. 
frequently shot at Learning, when she was 
most earnestly or usefully employed, engaged in 
abstruse inquiries, or giving instructions to her 
followers. Minerva therefore deputed Criti- 
cism to her aid, who generally broke the point of 
Satyr's arrows, turned them aside, or retorted 
them on himself. 

Jupiter was at last angry that the peace of the 
heavenly regions should be in perpetual danger 
of violation, and resolved to dismiss these troii])le- 
some antagonists to the lower world. Hither 
therefore they came, and carried on their ancient 
quarrel among mortals ; nor was either long with- 
out zealous votaries. Wit, by his gaiety, Ciip- 
tix'ated the young; and Learning, by her 
authority, influenced tlie old. Their power 
quickly appeared by very eminent effects : 
tiieatres were built for the reception of Wit : and 
colleges endowed for the residence of Learning. 
EiX'h party endeavoured to outvie the other u\ 
cost and nMiginficcnce, and to propagate eiw oWv 
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nion, that it was necessary, from the first en- 
trance into life, to enlist in one of the Actions ; 
and that none could hope for the regard of either 
divinity, who had once entered the temple of the 
rival power. 

There were indeed a class of mortals, by whom 
Wit and Learning were equally disregarded: 
these were the devotees of Plutus, the god of 
riches ; among these it seldom happened that the 
gaiety of Wit could raise a smile, or the elo- 
quence of Learning procure attention. In re- 
venge of this contempt they agreed to incite 
their followers against them ; but the forces that 
were sent on those expeditions frequently be- 
trayed their trust ; and, in contempt of the orders 
which they had received, flattered the rich in 
public, while they scorned them in their hearts ; 
and when, by this treachery, they had obtained 
the favour of Plutus, affected to look with an air 
of superiority on those who still remained in the 
service of Wit and Learning. 

Disgusted with these desertions, the two rivals, 
at the same time, petitioned Jupiter for readmis- 
sion to their native habitations. Jupiter thun- 
dered on the right hand, and they prepared to 
obey the happy summons. Wit readily spread 
his wings and soared aloft ; but not being able to 
see far, was bewildered in the pathless immen- 
sity of the ethereal spaces. Learning, who 
knew the way, shook her pinions ; but for want 
of natural vigour could only take short flights : 
so, after many efforts, they both sunk again to the 
ground, and learned from their mutual distress, 
the necessity of union. They therefore join^ 
their hands, and renewed their flight : Learning 
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was borne up by the vigour of Wit, and Wii 
guided by the perspicacity of Learning. They 
soon reached the dwellings of Jupiter, and were 
60 endeared to each other, that they lived after- 
wards in perpetual concord. Wit persuaded 
Learning to converse with the Graces, and 
Learning engaged Wit in the- service of the 
Virtues. They were now the favourites of all 
the powers of heaven, and gladdened every ban- 
quet by their presence. They soon after married, 
at the command of Jupiter, and had a numerous 
progeny of Arts and Sciences.. 
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Trcs viihi convioce jnope dissentirc videntur, 

I'oscenles vario multnjn divena palato. hor. 

Three guests I have, dissenting at my feast, 

Ue<j airing each to gratify his taste 

Witii dilierent food. ruANcis. 

That every man should regulate liis actions 
by his own conscience, without any regard to 
the opinions of the rest of the world, i» one of 
the first precepts of moral prudence ; justified 
not only by the suffrage of reason, which declares 
that none of the gifts of heaven are to lie useless ; 
but by the voice likewise of experience, which 
will soon inform us that, if we make the praise 
or blame of others the rule of our conduct, we 
bhall be distracted by a boundless vavWl^j o^ Vct^- 

voL, rv. o 
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coTicileable judgments, be held in perpetual sus- 
pense between contrary impulses, and consult 
for ever without determination. 

I kilow not whether, for the same reason, it is 
not necessary for an' author to place some confi- 
dence in his own skill, and to satisfy himself in 
the knowledge that he has not deviated from the 
established laws of composition, without submit- 
^ng his woiks to frequent examinations before 
he gives them to the public, or endeavouring to 
secure success by a solicitous conformity to 
advice and criticism. 

It is, indeed, quickly discoverable, that con- 
sultation and compliance can conduce little 
to the |)erfection of any literary performance ; 
for whoever is so doubtful of his own abilities as 
to encourage the remarks of others, will find him- 
self every day embarrassed with new difiiculties, 
and will harass his mind, in vain, with the hope- 
less labour of uniting heterogeneous ideas, di- 
gesting independent hints, and collecting into 
one point the several rays of borrowed light, 
emitted dften with contrary directions. 

Of all authors, those who retail their labours 
in periodical sheets would be most unhappy, if 
they were much to regard the censures or the 
admonitions of their readers : for, as their works 
are not sent into the world at once, but by small 
parts in gradual succession, it is always imagined, 
by those who think themselves qualified to give 
instructions, that they may yet redeem their 
former failings by hearkening to better judges, 
and sujpply the deficiencies of* their plan, by 
the help of the criticisms which are so iibe- 
MvjIJjr afforded. 
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I have had occasion to observe, sometimes with 
vexation, and sometimes with merriment, the 
different temper with which the same man reads 
a printed and manuscript performance. When 
a book is once in the hands of the pubh'c, it is 
considered as permanent and unalterable ; and 
the reader, if he be free from personal prejudices, 
takes it up with no other intention than of pleas- 
ing or instructing himself: he accommodates his 
mmd to the author's design ; and having no in- 
terest in refusing the amusement that is offered 
him, never interrupts his own tranquillity by 
studied cavils, or destroys his satisfaction in that 
which is already well, by an anxious inquiry how 
it might be better; but is often contented with- 
out pleasure, and pleased without perfection. 

But if the same man be called to consider the 
merit of a production yet unpublished, he brings 
an imagination heated with objections to pas- 
sages which he has yet never heard ; he invokes 
all the powers of criticism, and stores his memory 
with Taste and Grace, Purity and Delicacy, 
Manners and Unities, sounds which, having been 
once uttered by those that understood them, 
have been since re-echoed without meaning, and 
kept up to the disturbance of the world, by a 
constant repercussion from one coxcomb to ano- 
ther. He considers himself as obliged to show, 
by some proof his abilities, that he is not con- 
sulted to no purpose, and therefore watches every 
opening for objection, and looks round for every 
opportunity to propose some specious alteration. 
Such opportunities a very small degree of saga- 
city will enable him to find ; for, in every work 
of imagination, the disposition of parts, tVve vcv^^t- 

o 2 
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tion of incidents, and use of decorations, may be 
varied a thousand ways with equal propriety; 
and as in things nearly equal, that will always 
seem best to every man which he himself pro- 
duces ; the critic, whose business is only to pro- 
pose, without the care of execution, can never 
want the satisfaction of believing that he has 
suggested very important improvements, nor the 
power of enforcing his advice by argiunents, 
which, as they appear convincing to himself, 
either his kindness or his vanity will press obsti- 
nately and importunately, without suspicion that 
he may possibly judge too hastily in favour of his 
own advice, or inquiry whether the advantage 
of the new scheme be proportionate to the 
labour. 

It is observed by the younger Pliny, that an 
orator ought not so much to select the strongest 
arguments which his cause admits, as to employ 
all which his imagination can afford: for, in 
pleading, those reasons are of most value, which 
will most affect the judges ; and the judges, says 
be, will be alwaya most touched with that wliich 
they had before conceived. Every man who is 
called to give his opinion of a performance, de- 
cides upon the same principle: he first suffers 
himself to form expectations, and then is angry 
at his disappointment. He lets his imagination 
rove at large, and wonders that another, equally 
unconfined in the boundless ocean of possibility, 
takes a different course. 

But, though the rule of Pliny be judiciously 
laid down, it is not applicable to the writer's 
cause, because there always lies an appeal from 
domestic criticism to a higher judicature, and 
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the public, which is never corrupted, nor often 
deceived, is to pass the last sentence upon lite- 
rary claims. 

Of the great force of preconceived opinions I 
had many proofs, when I first entered upon this 
weekly labour. My readers liaving, from the 
performances of my predecessors, established an 
idea of unconnected essays, to which they be- 
lieved all future authors under a necessity of 
conforming, were impatient of the least deviation 
from their system, and numerous remonstrances 
were accorcQngly made by each, as he found his 
favourite subject omitted or delayed. Some 
were angry that the Rambler did not, like the 
Spectator, introduce himself to the acquain- 
tance of the public by an account of his own 
birth and studies, an enumeration of his adven- 
tures, and a description of his physiognomy. 
Others soon began to remark, that he was a 
solemn, serious, dictatorial writer, without 
sprightliness or gaiety, and called out with vehe- 
mence for mirth and humour. Another admo- 
nished him to have a special eye upon the various 
clubs of this great city, and informed him that 
much of the Spectator's vivacity was laid out 
upon such asssemblies. He has been censured 
for not imitating the politeness of his predeces- 
sors, having hitherto neglected to take the ladies 
under his protection, and give them rules for the 
just opposition of colours, and the proper dimen- 
sions of ruffles and pinners. He has been re- 
quired by one to fix a particular censure upon 
those matrons who play at cards with spectacles ; 
and another is very much offended whenever he 

o3 
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meets witli a speculation in which naked precepts 
are comprized without the illustration of exam- 
ples and characters. 

I make not the least question that all these 
monitors intend the promotion of my design, and 
the instruction of my readers ; but they do not 
know, or do not reflect, that an author has a rule 
of choice peculiar to himself ; and selects those 
subjects which he is best qualified to treat, by 
the course of his studies, or the accidents of his 
life ; that some topics of amusement have been 
already treated with too much success to invite 
a competition ; and that he who endeavours to 
gain many readers, must try various arts of invita- 
tion, essay ever}*^ avenue of pleasure, and make 
frequent changes in his methods of approach. 

I cannot but consider myself, amidst this tu- 
mult of criticism, as a ship in a poetical tempest, 
impelled at the same time by opposite winds, and 
dashed by the waves from every quarter, but held 
upright by the contrariety of the assailants, and 
secured in some measure by multiplicity of dis- 
tress. Had the opinion of my censurers been 
unanimous, it might perhaps have overset my 
resolution ; but since I find them at variance 
with each other, I can, without scruple, neglect 
them, and endeavour to gain the favour of the 
public by following the direction of my own rea- 
son, and indulging the sallies of my own imagi- 
nation. 
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Nemo in sesc tcntat iksccn'Icrcy vtamvh. 

None, none dcscencls into Iiimself. nEYnxN. 

Among the precepts, or^ aphorisms, admitted 
by general consent, and inculcated by frequent 
repetition, there is none more famous among the 
masters of ancient wisdom, than that compen- 
dious lesson, FvAJSi ascu/lov^ Be acquainted mth 
thmelf; ascribed by some to an oracle, and by 
otners to Chilo of Lacedemon. 

This is, indeed, a dictate, which, in the whole 
extent of its meaning, may be said to comprize 
all the speculation requisite to a moral agent. 
For what more can be necessary to the r^ula- 
tion of life, than the knowledge of our original, 
our end, our duties, and our relation to other 
beings ? 

It is, however, very improbable that the first 
author, whoever he was, intended to be under- 
stood in this unlimited and complicated sense ; 
for of the inquiries, which in so large an accep- 
tation it would seem to recommend, some are too 
extensive for the powers of man, and some re- 
quire light from above, which was not yet 
indulged to the heathen world. 

We miglu have had more satisfaction t:oncern- 
ing the original import of tins celebrated &eu- 
tence, if history bad inihrmcd us, w\\c\\\cy \\.vj«c% 
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Uttered as a general instruction to mankind, or 
as a particular caution to some private inquirer; 
whether it was applied to some single occasion, 
or laid down as the universal rule of life. 

There will occur, upon the slightest considera-' 
tion, many possible circumstances, in which this 
monition might very properly be enforced : for 
every error in human conduct must arise from 
ignorance in ourselves, either perpetual or tem- 
porary ; and happen either because we do not 
know what is best and fittest, or becftuse our 
knowledge is at the time of action not present 
to the mind. 

When a man employs liimself upon remote and 
unnecessary subjects, and wastes his life upon 
questions which cannot be resolv^, and of which 
tne solution would conduce very little to the 
advancement of happiness ; when he lavishes his 
hours in calculating the weight of the terraqueous 
globe, or in adjusting successsive systemB of 
worlds beyond the reach of the telescope; h€ 
may be very properly recalled from his excur* 
sions by this precept, and reminded, that thene 
is a nearer being with which it Is his duty to be 
more acquainted; and from which his attention has 
hitherto been withheld by studies, to which he 
has no other motive than vanity or curiosity. 

The great praise of Socrates is, that he drew 
the wits of Greece, by his instruction and exam- 
ple, from the vain pursuit of natural philosophy 
io moral inquiries, and turned their thoughts from 
stars and tides, and matter and motion, upon the 
various modes of virtue, and relations of life. All 
his lectures were but commentaries upon this 
saying ; if we suppose the knoNvled^e of our- 
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selves recommended by Chila, in opposition to 
other inquiries less suitable to the state of man. 

Tlie great fault of men of learning is still, that 
they oftend against this rule, and appear willing 
to study any thing rather than themselves ; for 
which reason they are oflen despised by those 
with whom they imagine themselves above com- 
parison ; despised as useless to common pur- 
poses, as unable to conduct the most tnvial 
affiurs, and unqualified to perform those offices 
by which the concatenation of society is pre- 
served, and mutual tenderness excited and main- 
tained. 

Gelidusis a man of great penetration and deep 
researches. Having a mind naturally formed for 
the abstruser sciences, he can comprehend intri- 
cate combinations without confusion ; and being 
of a temper naturally cool and equal, he is sel- 
dom interrupted by his passions in the pursuit 
of the longest chain of unexpected consequences. 
He has, therefore, a long time indulged hopes, 
that the solution of some problems, by which 
the professors of science have been hitherto 
baiBed, is reserved for his genius and industry. 
He spends his time in the highest room of his 
house, into which none of his family are suf- 
fered to enter ; and when he comes down to his 
dinner, or his rest, he walks about like a stran- 
ger that is there only for a day, without any 
tokens of regard or tenderness. He has totally 
divested himself of all human sensations; he has 
neither eye for beauty, nor ear for complaint ; 
he neither rejoices at the good fortune of his 
nearest friend, nor mourns for any public ot ^t\- 
vate calamity. Having once rcceVied tt \^\Xsst > 
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tand given it his servant to read, he was infor 
J-j that it was written by his brother, who, I 

shipwrecked, had swam naked to land, anc 
destitute of necessaries in a foreign cou 
« Naked and destitute,'' says Gelidus, <^ i 
down the last volume of Meteorological O 
m^. vations, extract an exact account of the ^ 

!g and note it carefully in the diary of the weat 

k' The family of Gehdus once broke int< 

■\ study, to show him that a town at a smal 

'I tance was on fire, and in a few momenU f 

[j; vant came up to tell him that the flame 

gj caught so many houses on both sides, tha 

I? inhabitants were confounded, and began to : 

h of rather escaping with their lives, than n 

t their dwellings. <' What you tell me,'' 

f Gelidus, '< is very probable, for fire nati 

acts in a circle." 
r* Thus lives this great philosopher, insensil 

every spectacle of distress, ana unmoved b; 
loudest call of social nature, for want of 
sidering that men are designed for the su( 
and comfort of each other ; that though 1 
are hours which may be laudably spent 
knowledge not immediately useful, yet the 
attention is due to practical virtue ; and tb 
may be justly driven out from the commer 
mankind, who has so far abstracted himself 
the species, as to partake neither of the 
nor griefs of others ; but neglects the endeam 
of his wife, and the caresses of his childre 
count the drops of rain, note the changes c 
wind, and calculate the eclipses of the moo 
Jupiter. 
I shall reserve to some future paper the 
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gious and important meaning of this epitome of 
wisdom, and only remark that it may be applied 
to the gay and light, as well as to the grave and 
solemn parts of iSe ; and that not only the philo- 
sopher may forfeit^his pretences to real learning*; 
but the wit and beauty may miscarry in their 
schemes, by the want of this universal requisite, 
the knowledge of themselves. 

It is surely for no other reason, that we see 
such numbers resolutely struggling against na- 
ture, and contending for that which they never 
can attain, endeavouring to unite contradictions, 
ftnd determined to excel in characters inconsis- 
tent with each other ; that stock-jobbers aiFect 
dress, gaiety, and elegance, and mathematicians 
labour to be wits; that the soldier teases his 
acquaintance with questions in theology, and 
the academic hopes to divert the ladies by a 
recital of his gallantries. That absurdity of 
pride could proceed only from ignorance of 
themselves, by which Garth attempted criticism, 
and Congreve waved his title to dramatic repu- 
tation, and desired to be considered only as a 
gentleman. 

Euphues, with great parts, and extensive know- 
ledge, has a clouded aspect, and ungracious 
form ; yet it has been his ambition, from his 
first entrance into life, to distinguish himself by 
particularities in his dress, to outvie beaux in 
embroidery, to import new trimmings, and to be 
foremost in the fashion. Euphues has tumed on 
his exterior appearance, that attention which 
would always have produced esteem, had it been 
fixed upon his mind; and though his virtues and 
abilities have preserved him from the contempt 
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which he has so diligently solicited, he has> at 
least, raised one impediment to his reputation ; 
since all can judge of his dress, but few of his 
understanding ; and many who discern that he 
is a fop, are unwilling to believe that he can be 
wise. 

There is one instance in which the ladies are 
particularly unwilling to observe the rule of Chi- 
lo. They are desirous to hide from themselves 
the advances of age, and endeavour too fre- 
quently to supply the sprightliness and bloom of 
youth by artificial beauty and forced vivacity. 
They hope to inflame the heart by glances which 
have lost their fire, or melt it by languor which 
is no longer delicate; they play over the airs 
which pleased at a time when they were expected 
only to please, and forget that airs ought in time 
to give place to virtues. They continue to trifle, 
because they xould once trifle agreeably, till 
those who shared their early pleasures are with- 
drawn to more serious engagements; and are 
scarcely awakened from their dream of perpe- 
tual youth; but by the scorn of those whom they 
endeavour to rival.* 

* Mrs. Pio^zi says, that by Gelidtu, in this paper, the 
author meant to represent Mr. Coulson, a mathematician, 
who formerly lived at Rochester. This is not very pro- 
bable, if we consider the character Davies gives of Mr. 
Coulson (Colson), in his Life of Garrick, which was cer- 
tainly written under Dr. Johnson*s inspection, and, what 
relates to Colson, probably from his information. C. 
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NO 25. TUESDAY, JUNE 12, 1750. 



Passu rU qtua jtosse vitkntur* vuic i l. 

For tbcy conquer who believe they can. nRVDBN. 

There are some vices and errors which, 
though oflen fatal to those in whom they are 
found, have yet, by the universal consent of man- 
kind, been considered as entitled to some degree 
of respect, or have, at least, been exempted from 
contemptuous infamy, and condemned by the 
severest moralists with pity rather than detes- 
tation. 

A constant and invariable example of this gene- 
ral partiality will be found in the different regard 
which has always been shown to rashness and 
cowardice ; two vices, of which, though they 
may be conceived equally distant from the mid- 
dle point, where true fortitude is placed, and may 
equally injure any public or private interest, yet 
the one is never mentioned without some kind of 
veneration, and the other always considered as a 
topic of unlimited and licentious censure, on 
which all the virulence of reproach may be law- 
fully exerted. 

The same distinction is made by the common 
suffrage, between profusion and avarice, and, 
perhaps, between many other opposite vices; 
and, as I have found reason to pay gveat iv^^^^ 
to the voice of the people, in cases wYiw^Vxio^- 

VOL. IV, l> 
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ledge has been forced upon them by experience, 
without long deductions, or deep researches, I 
am inclined to believe that tliis distribution of 
respect is not without some agreement with the 
nature of things ; and that in the faults, which 
are thus invested with extraordinary privileges, 
there are generally some laten\ principles of 
merit, some possibilities of future virtue, which 
may, by degrees, break from obstruction, and by 
time and opportunity be brought into act. 

It may be laid down as an axiom, that it is 
more easy to take away superfluities than to 
supply defects ; and therefore he that is culpable, 
because he has passed the middle point of virtue, 
is always accounted a fairer object of hope, than 
he who fails by falling short. The one has all 
that perfection requires, and more, but the ex- 
cess may be easily retrenched ; the other wants 
the qualities requisite to excellence, and who can 
tell how he shall obtain them ? We are certain 
that the horse may be taught to keep pace with 
his fellows : whose fault is it that he leaves them 
behind ? We know that a few strokes of the axe 
will lop a cedar ; but what arts of cultivation can 
elevate a shrub ? 

To walk with circumspection and steadiness in 
the right path, at an equal distance between the 
extremes of error, ought to be the constant 
endeavour of every reasonable being ; nor can I 
think those teachers of moral wisdom much to 
be honoured as benefactors to mankind, who 
are always enlarging upon tlie difficulty of our 
duties, and providing rather excuses for vice, 
than incentives to virtue. 

But, since to most it will happen often, and to 
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dl sometimea, that there will be a deviation to- 
wards one side or the other, we ought always to 
employ our vigilance, with most attention, on 
that enemy from which there is the greatest 
danger, and to stray, if we must stray, towards 
those parts from whence we may quickly and 
eaaOy return. 

Among other opposite qualities of the mind, 
which may become dangerous, though in dif- 
fepent degrees, I have often had occasion to 
consider the contrary effects o£ presumption and 
despondency ; of heady confidence, which pro- 
mues victory without contest, and heartless 
pasillanimity, which shrinks back from the 
thought of great undertakings, confounds di£Fi- 
cnlty with impossibility, and considers all ad- 
vancement towards any new attainment as 
irreversibly prohibited. 

Presumption will be easily corrected. Every 
experiment will teach caution, and miscarriages 
will hourly show, that attempts are not always 
rewarded with success. The most precipitate 
ardour will, in time, be taught the necessity of 
methodical gradation and preparatory measures ; 
and the most daring confidence be convinced that 
neither merit, nor abilities, can command events. 
It is the advantage of vehemence and activity, 
that, they are always hastening to their own 
reformation ; because they incite us to try whe- 
ther our expectations are well grounded, and 
therefore detect the deceits which they are apt 
to occasion. But timidity is a disease of the 
mind more obstinate and fatal; for a man once 
persuaded that any impediment is insuperable, 
has given it, with respect to himself, that strength 

p2 
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and weight which it had not before. He can 
scarcely strive with vigour and perseverance/ 
when he has no hope of gaining the victory ; 
and since he never will try his strength, can 
never discover the unreasonableness of his fears. 

There is oflen to be found in men devoted to 
literature a kind of intellectual cowardice, which, 
whoever converses much among them, may ob- 
serve frequently to depress the alacrity of aiter- 
prize, and, by consequence, to retard the im- 
provement of science. They have annexed to 
every species of knowledge some chimerical 
character of terror and inhibition, which they 
transmit, without much reflection, from one to 
another ; they first fright themselves, and then 
propagate the panic to their scholars and ac- 
quaintance. One study is inconsistent witfi a 
lively imagination, another with a solid jiidg>* 
ment ; one is improper in the early parts of life, 
another requires so much time, that it is not to 
be attempted at an advanced age ; one is dry 
and contracts the sentiments, another is diiiiise 
and overburdens the memory : one is insuffera^ 
ble to taste and delicacy, and another wears out 
life in the study of words, and is useless to a 
wise inan, who desires only the knowledge of 
things. 

But of all the bugbears by which the Infantes 
barboH, boys both young and old, have been 
hitherto frighted from digressing into new tracts 
of learning, none has been more mischievously 
efficacious than an opinion that every kind of 
knowledge requires a peculiar genius, or mental 
constitution, framed for the reception of some 
ideas, and the exclusion of others : and that to 
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him whose genius is not adapted tn the study 
which he prosecutes, all labour shall be vain 
and fruitless, vain as an endeavour to mingle 
oil and water, or, in the language of chemistry, 
to amalgamate bodies of heterogeneous prin- 
ciples. 

This opinion we may reasonably suspect to 
bave been propagated, by vanity, beyond the 
truth. It is natural for those who have raised a 
reputation by any science, to exalt themselves 
as endowed by heaven with peculiar powers, or 
marked out by an extraordinary designation for 
their profession ; and to fright competitors away 
by representing the difficulties with which they 
must contend, and the necessity of qualities 
which are supposed to be not generally con- 
ferred, and which no man can know ; but by 
experience, whether he enjoys. 

To this discouragement it may be possibly an- 
swered, that since a genius, whatever it be, is 
like fire in the flint, only to be produced by col- 
lision with a proper subject, it is the business of 
every man to try whether his faculties may not 
happily co-operate with his desires ; and since 
they whose proficiency he admires, knew their 
own force only by the event, he needs but engage 
in the same undertaking with equal spirit, and 
may reasonably hope for equal success. 

There is another species of false intelligence, 
given by those who profess to show the way to 
the summit of knowledge, of equal tendency to 
depress the mind with false distrust of itself, 
and weaken it by needless solicitude and dejec- 
tion. When a scholar whom they desire to ani- 
mate, consults them at his entrance on some 
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new study, it is common to make jBattering 
representations of its pleasantness and facility^ 
Thus they generally attain one of two end» 
almost equally desirable ; they either incite his 
industry by elevating his hopes, or produce a 
high opinion of their own abilities, since they 
are supposed to relate only what they have 
found, and to have proceeded with no less ease 
than they promise to their followers. 

The student, inflamed by this encouragement, 
sets forward in the new path, and proceeds a 
few steps with great alacrity ; but he soon finds 
asperities and intricacies of which he has not 
been forewarned, and, imagining that none ever 
were so entangled or fatigued before hhn, sinks 
suddenly into despair, and desists as from an 
expedition in which fate opposes him. Thus his 
terrors are multiplied by his hopes, and he is 
defeated without resistance, because he had no 
expectation of an enemy. 

Of these treacherous instructors, the one de- 
stroys industry, by declaring that industry is 
vain, the other by representing it as needless : 
the one cuts away the root of hope, the other 
raises it only to be blasted ; the one confines bis 
pupil to the shore, by telling him that his wreck 
is certain : the other sends him to sea, without 
preparing him for tempests. 

False hopes and false terrors are equally to be 
avoided. Every man.who proposes to grow emi- 
nent by leammg, should carry in his mind, at 
once, the difficulty of excellence, and the force 
of industry ; and remember that fame is not 
conferred but as the recompense of labour, and 
that labour, vigorously continued, has not often 
failed of its reward. 
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NO 26. SATURDAY, JUNE 14, 1750. 



Ingentes dominoSf et clara; nominafanuBt 

lUns^rigiie graves nobilitate domos 
DevitOy et long^ catUicsfuge ; coiUrahe vela, 

Et te littorilms cymba j)rojnnqua vehat. sekeca. 

Each mighty lord, big with a pompous name. 
And each high house of fortune and of fame> 
With caution fly ; contract thy ample sails, , 
And near the shore improve the gentle gates. 

ELPHINSTOW. 

Mr. Rambler, 

It is usual for men, engaged in the same pur- 
lits, to be inquisitive after the conduct and 
Htune of each other ; and, therefore, I suppose 

will not be un pleasing to you, to read an ac- 
>iint of the various changes which have hap- 
sned in part of a life devoted to literature. 
[7 narrative will not exhibit any great variety 
^events, or extraordinary revolutions ; but may, 
srhaps, be not less useful, because I shall relate 
>thing which is not hkely to happen to a thou- 
ind others. 

I was bom heir to a very small fortune, and 
ft by my father, whom I cannot remember, to 
te care of an uncle. He having no children, 
ways treated me as his son, and finding in me 
ose qualities which old men easily discover in 
•rightly children, when they happen to love 
lem, declared that a genius like mine should 
5ver be lost for want of cultivation. He vVvei^- 
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fore placed me, for the usual time, at a great 
school, and then sent me to the university, with 
a larger allowance than my own patrimony would 
have afforded, that I might not keep mean com- 
pany ; but learn to become my dignity when I 
should be made lord chancellor, which he often 
lamented, that .the increase of his infirmities 
was very likely to preclude him from seeing. 

This exuberance of money displayed itself in 
gaiety of appearance, and wantonness of ex- 
pense, and introduced me to the acquaintance of 
those whom the same superfluity of fortune 
betrayed to the same licence and ostlsntation: 
young heirs, who pleased themselves with a 
remark very frequent in their mouths, that though 
they were sent by their fath^s to the university, 
they were not under the necessity of living by 
their learning. 

Among men of this class I easily obtained, the 
reputation of a great genius, and was persuaded, 
that, with such liveliness of imagination, and 
delicacy of sentiment, I should never be able to 
submit to the drudgery of the law. I therefore 
gave myself wholly to the more airy and elegant 
parts of learning, and was often so much elated 
with my superiority to the youths with whom I 
conversed, that I began to listen, with great 
attention, to those that recommended to me a 
wider and more conspicuous theatre ; and was 
particularly touched with an observation, made 
by one of my friends ; That it was not by lin- 
gering in the university that Prior became am- 
bassador, or Addison secretary of state. 

This desire was hourly increased by the soii- 
citation of rmy companions, who reraovmg one 
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by one to London, as the caprice of their rela- 
tions allowed them, or the legal dismission from 
the hands of their guardians put it in their power, 
never failed to send an account of the beauty 
and felicity of the new world, and to remon- 
strate how much was lost by every hour's con- 
tinuance in a place of retirement and constraint. 

My uncle in the meantime frequently harassed 
me with monitory letters, which I sometimes 
neglected to open for a week af^er I received 
them, and generally read in a tavern, with such 
comments as might show how much I was supe- 
rior to instruction or advice. I could not but 
wonder how a man, confined to the country, and 
unacquamted with the present system of things, 
should imagine himself qualified to instruct a 
rising genius, bom to give laws to the age, refine 
its taste, and multiply its pleasures. 

The postman, however, still continued to bring 
me new remonstrances ; for my uncle was very 
little depressed by the ridicule and reproach 
which he never heard. But men of parts have 
quick resentments; it was impossible to bear 
his usurpations for ever ; and I resolved, once 
for ally to make him an example to those who 
imagine themselves wise because they are old, 
and to teach young men, who are too tame under 
representation, in what manner greybearded 
insolence ought to be treated. I therefore one 
evening took my pen in hand, and afler having 
animated myself with a catch, wrote a general 
answer to all his precepts with such vivacity of 
turn, such elegance of irony, and such asperity 
of sarcasm, that I conv;jJse(l a large cotc\\)^.w>ji 
whh universal laughter, disturbed t\\c ive\^v- 
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bourhood with Toci&ratioxifi of applause, and 
fire days afterwards was answered, that I must 
be content to live upon mj own estate. 

This cmitraction of my income gave me no 
disturbance ; for a gem'us like mine was out of 
the reach of want. I had friends that would be 
proud to open their purses at my call, and pro»- 
pects of such advancement as would soon recon- 
cile my uncle, whom, upon mature deliberation, 
I resolved to receive into favour without insisting 
on any acknowledgment of his offence, when 
the splendour of my condition should induce 
him to wish for my countenance* I therefdie 
went up to London, before I had shown die 
alteration of my condition^ by any abatement of 
my way of living, and was received by all my 
academical acquaintance vnth triumph and con- 
gratulation. I was immediately introduced 
among the wits and men of spirit ; and in a short 
time had divested myself of aU my scholar^! 
gravity, and obtained the reputation of a pretty * 
fellow. 

You will easily believe that I had. no great 
knowledge of the world ; yet I had been bin- * 
dered, by the general disinclination every man '- 
feels to confess poverty, from telling to any one 
the resolution of my uncle, and for some time !• 
subsisted upon the stock of money which I had ' 
brought with me, and contributed my share, as ' 
before, to all our entertainments. But my pocket 
was soon emptied, and I was obliged to ask mv 
friends for a small sum. This was a favour, which 
we had often reciprocally received from one ■* 
another ; they supposed my wants only acciden- • 
tal, and therefore willingly suj^lied them. In 
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a short time I found a neccssitv of asking again, 
and was again treated with the same civility ; 
but the third time they began to wonder what 
that old rogue my uncle could mean by sending 
a gentleman to town without money; and when 
they gave me what I asked for, advised me to 
stipulate for more r^^ar remittances. 

This somewhat disturbed my dream of con- 
stant affluence ; but I was three days after 
completely awaked ; for entering the tavern 
where we met every evening, I found the waiters 
remitted their complaisance, and, instead of con- 
tending to light me up stairs, suffered me to wait 
for some minutes by the bar. When I came to 
my company, I found them unusually grave and 
formal, and one of them took the hint to turn 
the conversation upon the misconduct of young 
men, and enlarged upon the folly of frequenting 
the company of men of fortune, without being 
able to support the expense, an observation which 
the rest contributed either to enforce by repe- 
tition, or to illustrate by examples. Only one 
of them tried to divert the discourse, and endea- 
Toured to direct my attention to remote questions, 
and common topics. 

A man guilty of poverty easily believes him- 
self suspected. I went, however, next morning 
to break^t with him, wlio appeared ignorant of 
the drifl of the conversation, and by a series of 
inquiries, drawing still nearer to the point, pre- 
vailed en him, not, perhaps, much against his 
will, to inform me that Mr. Dash, wh^e father 
was a weald)y attorney near my luitive place, 
liad, the morning before, received an account of 
my unde's resantmentf and commmucaXe^ \\v% 
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intelligence with the utmost industry of grovel- 
ling insolence. 

It was now no longer practicable to consort 
with my former friends, unless I would be con- 
tent to be used as an inferior guest, who was to 
pay for his wine by mirth and flattery ; a charac- 
ter which, if I could not escape it, I resolved to 
endure only among those who had never known 
me in the pride of plenty. I changed my lodg- 
ings, and frequented the coffee-houses in a diffe- 
rent region of the town ; where I was very quickly 
distinguished by several young gentlemen of high 
birth, . and large estates, and began again to 
amuse my imagination with hopes of preferment, 
though not quite so confidently as when I had 
less experience. 

The first great conquest which this new scene 
enabled me to gain over myself was, when I 
submitted to confess to a party, who invited me 
to an expensive diversion, that my revenues 
were not equal to such golden pleasures; they 
would not suffer me, however, to stay behind, 
and with great reluctance I yielded to be treated. 
I took that opportunity of recommending myself 
to some office or employment, which they unani- 
mously promised to procure me by their joint 
interest. 

I had now entered into a state of dependence, 
and had hopes, or fears, from almost every man 
I saw. If it be unhappy to have one patron, 
what is his misery who has many ? I was obliged 
to comply with a thousand caprices, to concur 
in a thousand follies, and to countenance a thou- 
sand errors. I endured innumerable mortifica- 
tions, if not from cruelty, at least from negli- 
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gence, which will creep in upon the kindest and 
most delicate minds, when they converse without 
the mutual awe of equal condition. I found the 
spirit and vigour of liberty every moment sink- 
ing in me, and a servile fear of displeasing, 
stealing by degrees upon all my behaviour, till 
no word, or look, or action, was my own. As 
the solicitude to please increased, the power of 
pleasing grew less, and I was always clouded 
witli diffidence where it was most my interest 
and wish to shine. 

My patrons, considering me as belonging to 
the community, and, therefore, not the charge 
of any particular person, made no scruple of 
neglecting any opportunity of promoting me, 
which every one thought more properly the 
business of another. An account of my expec- 
tations and disappointments, and the succeeding 
vicissitudes of my life, I shall give you in my 
following letter, which will be, I hope, of use 
to show how ill he forms his schemes, who ex- 
pects happiness without freedom. 

I am, &c* 
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Pauperiem metuenjspoiiore meialUs 

Libertcae caret. hor. 

So he, ivbo poverty vf'ith horror views, 

Who sells his freedom in exchange for gold, 

(Freedom for mines of wealth loo cheaply sold). 

Shall make eternal sorvitude bis fate, 

And feel a haughty xii«9ter*s gnlUng weiglit. vsavcis, 

Mr. Rambler, 

As it is natural for every man to think him- 
self of importance, your knowledge of the 
world will incline you to forgive me, if I imagine 
your curiosity so much excited by the former 
part of my narration, as to make you desire that 
I should proceed without any unnecessary arts 
of connection. I shall, thereiore, not keep you 
longer in such suspense, as perhaps my per- 
formance may not compensate. 

In the gay company with which I was now 
united, I found those allurements and delights, 
which the friendship of young men always affords ; 
there was that openness which naturally pro* 
duced confidence, that affability which, in some 
measure, softened dependence, and that ardour 
of profession which incited hope. When our 
hearts were dilated with merriment, promises 
were poured out with unlimited profusion, and 
life and fortune were but a scanty sacrifice to 
friendship ; but when the hour came at which 
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any elPort was to be made, I had generally the 
vexation to £nd that my interest weighed no- 
thing against the slightest amusement, and that 
every petty avocation was found a sufficientplea 
for ccmtinuing me in uncertainty and want, liieir 
kindness was indeed sincere; when they pro-> 
mised, they had no intention to deceive; but 
the same juvenile warmth which kindled their 
benevolence, gave force in the same proportion 
to every other passion, and 1 was forgotten as 
soon as any new pleasures seized on their at- 
tention. 

Vagario told me one evening, that all my per- 
plexities should be soon at an end, and desired 
me, from that instant, to throw upon him all 
care of my fortune, for a post of considerable 
value was that day become vacant, and he 
knew his interest sufficient to procure it in the 
morning. He desired me to call on him early, 
that he might be dressed soon enough to wait 
on the minister before any other application 
should be made. I came as he appointed, with 
all the flame of gratitude, and was told by his 
servant, that having found at his lodgings, when 
lie came home, an acquaintance who was going 
to travel, he bad been persuaded to accompany 
him to Dover, and that they had taken post* 
horses two hours before day. 

I was once very near to preferment by the 
kindness of Charinus, who, at my request, went 
to beg a place, which he thought me likely to 
fill with great reputation, and in which I should 
have many opportunities of promoting his interest 
in return ; and he pleased himself with iti\«L^\ivv[\^ 
the mutual benefits that we should cotvfet) vcA 

q2 
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the advances that we should make by our united 
strength. Away therefore he went, equally 
warm with friendship and ambition, and left me 
to prepare acknowledgments against liis return. 
At length he came back, and told me that he 
had met in his way a party going to breakfast in 
the country, that the ladies importuned him too 
much to be refused, and that having passed the 
morning with them, he was come back to dress 
himself for a ball, to which he was invited for 
the evening. 

I have suffered several disappointments from 
tailors and perriwig-makers, who, by neglecting 
to perform their work, withheld my patrons from 
court ; and once failed of an establishment for 
life by the delay of a servant, sent to a neigh- 
bouring shop to replenish a snuff-box. 

At last I thought my solicitude at an end, for 
an office fell into the gifl of Hippodamus's 
father, who being then in the country, could 
not very speedily fill it, and whose fondness would 
not have suffered him to refuse his son a less 
reasonable request. Hippodamus therefore set 
forward with great expedition, and I expected 
every hour an account of his success. A long 
time I waited without any intelligence, but at 
last received a letter from Newmarket, by which 
I was informed that the races were begun, and I 
knew the vehemence of his passions too well to 
imagine that he could refuse himself his favou- 
rite amusement. 

You will not wonder that I was at last weary 
of the patronage of young men, especially as I 
found them not generally to promise much great- 
er 6delity as they advanced in life ; for I observed 
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Itmt wlmt lihqr «iMwd io iteadiBBis they lost in 
kmemABOce, mi gmr coUer to my interest as 
they became more diligent to pomote their own. 
I wu oonviaceA that their libenlity was only 
ftaSamoeimt that as chonoe directed^ they were 
aqpudly genenNis to vice and Yirtue» that diey 
ip«rm but because thqy wore ihoughtless, 
yrtid theaufiportef a friend only amongst 

• My liegiduriori was now to h^pratiate myself 
witil rate whose rqNitBtioo was established, 
mlumm hi^ statieiaa csnbfed Aem to prefer me, 
and -wiMMK ane amapted them from sudden 
di iyig e a 'df indinatkm, I irat •eanaidered as a 
■aa ofipart% aad'llierelbre easily fomid admis- 
'to tbt table of HilariDS, tbe celebrated 
r, renowned e^pally finr the CKtent of his 
hmtmioigef the eliggaisce of his dictiee, and the 
■cutencas ii 'his wit. Hilarios xednved me with 
an appeaiance of great satis&ctioo, produced to 
me ail -his friends, and directed to me that part 
of his discourse in which he most endeavoured 
to display his imagination. I had now learned 
my oWMk interest enough to supply him oppor- 
tanities-fiH: smart remaiiji and gay salHes, which 
I never fiuled to echo and applaud. Thus I was 
gainaig every hom" on his afibctions, till unfortu- 
nately, wheal the assembly was more splendid 
fhan usual, his desire of admiration prompted 
him to turn his millery upon me. I bore it for 
some time with great submissien, and success 
encouraged him to redouble his attacks ; at last 
Biy canity prevailed over my prudence, I retorted 
hu irony with sodi spirit, that Hilarius, unac- 
customed to nssistanee, was disconcerted, and 
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•oon fouDd me^ns of conTiiusiiig me thai 
purpose was n^ to encourage a rival, but ti 
ter a parasite. 

I was then taken into the familiarity of A 
tioy a nobleman eminent for judgment anc 
ticism. He had contributed to my reput 
by the praises- which he had often besti 
upon my writings, in which he owned that 1 
were proofs of a genius that might rise to 
d^^rees of excellence, when time, or info 
tion, had reduced its exuberance. He then 
required me to consult him before the put 
tion of any new performance, and comn 
proposed innumerable alterations, without i 
cient attention to the general design, or re 
to my form of style and mode of imagina 
But these corrections he never failed to pre 
indispensably necessary, and thought the 
delay of compliance an act of rebellion, 
pride of an author made this treatment inst 
able, and I thought any tjrranny easier t4 
borne than that which took from me the u 
my understanding. . 

My next patron was Eutyches the statesi 
who was wholly engaged in public affairs, 
seemed to have no ambition but to be powi 
and rich. I found his favour more perma 
than that of the others, for there was a cei 
price at which it might be bought ; he allc 
nothing to humour, or to affection, but 
always ready to pay liberally for the service 
he require(L His demands were, indeed, 
often such as virtue could not easily consen 
gratify ; but virtue is not to be consulted n 
men are. to raise their fortunes by the favoi 



the ereat. His measures were censured ; I wrote 
in his defence, and was recompensed with a 
place, of which the profits were never received 
by me, without the pongs of remembering that 
they were the reward of wickedness, — a reward 
which nothing but that necessity which the con- 
sumption of my little estate in these wild pur- 
suits had brought upon me, hindered me from 
throwing back in the face of my corrupter. 

At this time my uncle died without a will, and 
I became heir to a small fortune. I had resolu- 
tion to throw off the splendour which reproached 
me to myself and retire to an humbler state, in 
which I am now ' endeavouring to recover the 
dignity of virtue, and hope to make some repa- 
ration for my crime and follies, by informing 
others, who may be led afler the same pageants, 
that they are about to engage in a course of life, 
in which they are to purchase, by a thoasand 
miseries, the privilege of repentance. 

I am, ^c. 

EUBCLUS^ 
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tlH mars gravis incidatif 
. Qui, Tvottus nimis omnibtUf 
lignoLv^ morkor sibi, axmscA* 

To hiihj alas ! ib Itiifi, 1 fe^, 
Tiitt i^eof d«atfa lviirtei«iit)9e bpfleflr, 
Who in his life, flalt*nag his aienifelesti priflb, 
By being known to all the world beside^ 
Does not himsetf, when he is dying, know» 
Nor what he IB, dOr whither he'& to go. coVtkV. 

. I HA vt shown, hi a late essay, to what evrors 
mea are hourly betrayed by a mistakea opiman of 
their own powers, and a negligent mspection df 
their own character. But as I then confined mr 
observations to common occurraKses and fiuou- 
liar scenes, I think it proper to inquire, how far a 
nelMrer Apquaintance with ourselves is necessary 
to our preservation from crimes as well as folhes, 
and how much the attentive study of our own 
minds may contribute to secure to us the appro- 
bation of that Being, to whom we are account- 
able for our thoughts and our actions, and whose 
favour must finally constitute our total happhiess. 
If it be reasonable to estimate the difficulty of 
any enterprize by frequent miscarriages, it may 
justly be concluded that it is not easy for a man 
to know himself, for wheresoever we turn our 
view, we shall find almost all with whom we 
converse so nearly as to judge of their senti- 
ments, indulging more ?a\o\ixa\A^ conceptions 
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of their own virtue than they have been able to 
impress upon others, and congratulating them- 
selves upon degrees of excellence, which their 
fondest admirers cannot allow them to have 
attained. 

Those representations of imaginary virtue are 
generally considered as arts of hypocrisy, and as 
snares laid for confidence and praise. But I 
believe the suspicion often unjust ; those who 
thus propagate their own reputation, only extend 
the fraud by which they have been themselves 
deceived ; for this failing is incident to numbers, 
who seem to live without designs, competitions, 
or pursuits ; it appears on occasions whicli pro- 
mise no accession of honour or of profit, and to 
persons from whom very little is to be hoped or 
feared. It is, indeed, not easy to tell how far 
we may bo blinded by the love of ourselves, 
when we reflect how much a secondary passion 
can doud our judgment, and how few faults a 
man, in the first raptures of love, can discover 
in the person or conduct of his mistress. 

To lay open all the sources fVom which error 
flows in upon him who contemplates his own 
character, would require more exact knowledge 
of the human heart, than, perhaps, the most 
acute and laborious observers have acquired. 
And since falsehood may be diversified without 
end, it is not unlikely that every man admits an 
imposture, in some respect peculiar to himself, 
as his views have been accidentally directed, or 
his ideas particularly combined. 

Some fallacies, however, there are, more fre- 
quently insidious, which it may, peihaps, not be 
useless to detect; because, though V)^ej «x^ 
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grosBf they may be fatal, and because nothing 
but attention is necess^ to defeat them. 

One sbpkism by which men persuade tfaem<« 
sdv^s that they haTe those virtues which they 
really want, is formed by the substitution of 
single acts for habits. A miser who once re- 
lieved a friend from the danger of a prison, suffisrt 
his imagination to dwell for ever upon his own 
heroic generosity; he yields his heart up to 
indignation at those who are blind to merits or 
insensible to misery^ and who can please thenH 
selves with the enjojrment of that wealth, whieb' 
they never permit others to partake. From any 
censures of the world, or reproaches of his cob^ 
science, he has an appeal to action and to know-' 
ledge : and though his whole life is a course of 
rapacity and avarice^ he concludes himself to be 
tender and liberal, because he has once par<« 
forined an act of liberality and tenderness. 

As a glass which magnifies objects by the ap- 
proach of one end to the eye, lessens diem by 
the application of the other, so vices are extenu- 
ated by the inversion of that fallacy, by which 
virtues are augmented. Those faults wiuch we 
cannot conceal from our own notice, are conn-* 
dered, however frequent, not as habitual cor- 
ruptions, or settled practices, but as casual 
failures^ and single lapses. A man who has from 
year to year set his country to sale, either for 
the gratification of his ambition or resentmoit, 
confesses that the heat of party now and then 
betrays the severest virtue to measures that 
cannot be seriously defended. He that spends 
his days and nights in riot and debauchery, owns 
that his passions oftentimes overpower his reso^ 
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itions. But each comforts himsielf that his faults 
re not without precedent, for the best and tlie 
riaest men have given way to the violence of 
odden temptations. 

lliere are men who always confound the praise 
f goodness with the practice, and who believe 
liemselves mild and moderate, charitable and 
lithful, because they hav« exerted their elo- 
uenoe in corameedation of mildness, fidelity, 
nd other virtues. This is an error almost mt- 
ersal among those that converse mudi with 
epeqdents, with such whose fear or interest 
isposes them to a seeming reverence for any 
eclamation, however enthusiastic, and submis- 
ion to any boast, however arrogant. Having 
one to recedl their attention to their lives, they 
ite themselves by the goodness of their opinkms* 
nd foi^get bow much more easily men may show 
heir virtue in their talk than in their actions. 

The tribe is likewise very numerous of those 
rho regulate their lives, not by the standard of 
etigioB ; bttt the measure of other men's virtue ; 
fho lull their own remorse with the remembrance 
if oritties more atrocious than their own^ and 
emn to belkve that they are not bad, while 
nother can be found worse. 

For escaping these aad a thousand other deceits, 
nany expedients have been proposed. Some 
lave recommended the frequent consultation of 
. wise friend, admitted to intimacy, and enqou-f 
aged to sincerity. But this appears a remedy 
»y.iio means adapted to general use ; for in ordtr 
secure the virtue of one, it presupposes more 
irtue in two than will generally be found. In. 
he Bnt, such a desire of rectitude «ad ata^os^P 
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ment, as may incline him to hear his own accu- 
sation from the mouth of him whom he esteems, 
and by whom, therefore, he will always hope 
that his faults are not discovered ; and in the 
second, such zeal and honesty, as will make 
him content for his friend's advantage to lose his 
kindness. 

A long life may be passed without finding A 
friend in whose understanding and virtue we can 
equally confide, and whose opinion we can value 
at once for its justness and sincerity. A weak 
man, however honest, is not qualified to -judge. 
A man of the world, however penetrating, is 
not fit to counsel. Friends are often chosen for 
similitude of manners, and therefore each pal- 
liates the other's failings, because they are his 
own. Friends are tender, and unwilling to give 
pain ; or they are interested, and fearful to 
offend. 

These objections have inclined others to ad- 
vise, that he who would know himself, should 
consult his enemies^ remember the reproaches 
that are vented to his face, and listen for the 
censures that are uttered in private. For hi* 
great business is to know his faults, and those 
malignity will discover, and resentment will 
revest. But this precept may be often frustrated ; 
for it seldom happens that rivals or opponents 
are suffered to come near enough to know our 
conduct with so much exactness as that con- 
science should allow and reflect the accusation. 
The charge of an enemy is oflen totally false, 
and commonly so mingled with falsehood, that 
the mind takes advantage from the failure of one 
part to discredit the rest, and never suffers afty 
disturbance afterward from such partial reports* 
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Yet it seeing that enemies have been always 
Ibund by experience the most faithful monitors ; 
!br adversity has ever been considered as the 
rtate in which a man most easily becomes ac- 
quainted with himself) and this effect it must 
>roduce by withdrawing flatterers, whose busi- 
less it is to hide our weaknesses from us, or by 
pvinff loose to malice, and license to reproach ; 
)r at least by cutting off those pleasures which 
»Ued us away from meditation on our conduct, 
md repressing that pride, which too easily per- 
luades us that we merit whatever we enjoy. 

Part of these benefits it is in every man's 
>ower to procure to himself, by assigning proper 
Kntions of his life to the exammation of the rest, 
md by putting himself frequently in such a 
lituation, by retirement and abstraction, as may 
reaken the influence of external objects. By 
his practice he may obtain the solitude of 
idversity without its melancholy, its instructions 
fithout its censures, and its sensibility without 
tsperturbations. 

The necessity of setting the world at a dis- 
ance from us, when we are to take a survey of 
iiinelves, has sent many from high stations to 
he severities of a monastic life ; and, indeed, 
irery man deeply engaged in business, if all 
egard to another state be not extinguished, must 
lave the conviction, though, perhaps, not the 
eaolution of Valdesso, who, when he solicited 
]lharles the Fiflh to dismiss him, being asked, 
whether he retired upon disgust, answered, that 
le laid down his commission for no other reason 
lUt because there ought to be some time for sobtr 
^flection 6etwee7i tht Ufe of a soldier ond hts deatK« 

VOL, IV. n 
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There are few conditions which do not entan- 
gle us with sublunary hopes and fears, from 
which it is necessary to be at intervals disencum- 
bered, that we may place ourselves in His pre- 
sence who views e£Pects in their causes » and 
actions in their motives ; that we may, as Chil- 
lingworth expresses it, consider things as if there 
were no other beings in the world but God and 
ourselves ; or, to use language yet more awful, 
may commune with our &um hearts and be stiU, 

Death, says Seneca, falls heavy upon him who 
is too much known to others, and too little to 
himself; and Pontanus, a man celebrated among 
the early restorers of literature, thought the 
study of our own hearts of so much importance, 
that he has recommended it from his tomb. 
Sum Joannes Jovianus Pontanus, quem amave- 
runt bonce Musce, suspexerunt viri probi, honesta" 
verunt reges domini ; jam sets qui sim, vel qui 
potius Juerim ; ego vero te, hospes, noscere in 
tenebris nequeo, sed teipsum ut noscas rogo, " I 
" am Pontanus, beloved by the powers of lite- 
" rature, admired by men of worth, and digni- 
" fied by the monarchs of the world. Thou 
" knowest now who I am, or more properly 
" who I was. For thee, stranger, I who am in 
^< darkness cannot know thee, but I entreat thee 
" to know thyself." 

I hope every reader of this paper will consi- 
der himself as engaged to the observation of a 
precept, which the wisdom and virtue of all 
ages have concurred to enforce : a precept dic- 
tated by philosophers, inculcated by poets, and 
ratified by saints. 
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N«. 29. TUESDAY, JUNE 26, 1750. 



Prudeiufuturi temporis exUvm 
Caliginosd nocte jnemit Detu : 

Ridetgtie, simortaUt ultra 

Fas trepidei-"-^ hok. 

But God has wisely hid firom human sight 

The dark decrees of future f tte, 
And sown their seeds in depth of night ; 
lie laughs at all the giddy turns of state, 
When mortals Mirch too soon, and fear too late. 

DRTOBH. 

ThbUe 18 nothing recommended with greater 
frequency, among the gayer poets of antiquity, 
than the secure possession of the present hour, 
and the dismission of all the cares which intrude 
upon our quiet, or hinder, by importunate per- 
turbations, the enio3nnent of those delights 
which our condition happens to set before us. 

The ancient poets are, indeed, by no means 
unexceptionable teachers of morality ; their 
precepts are to be always considered as the 
sallies of a genius, intent rather upon giving 
pleasure than instruction, eager to take every 
advantage of insinuation, and, provided the 
passions can be engaged on its side, very little 
solicitous about the suffrage of reason. 

The darkness and uncertainty through which 
the heathens were compelled to wander in the 
pursuit of happiness, may, indeed, be iV\e^^^ 
B8 an excuse for many of their seducVxi^ \twn\V»w- 
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tionB to immediate enjoyment^ which the mo- 
derns, by whom they have been imitated, have 
not to plead. It is no wonder that such as had 
no promise of another state, should eagerly turn 
their thoughts upon the improvement of that 
which was before them ; but surely those who 
are acquainted with the hopes and rears of eter- 
nity, might think it necessary to put some re- 
straint upon their imagination, and reflect that 
by echoing the songs of the ancient bacchanals, 
and transmitting the maxims of past debauchery, 
they not only prove that they want invention, 
but virtue; and submit to the servili^ of imita- 
tion only to copy that of which the writer, if he 
was to hve now, would often be ashamed. 

Yet as the errors and follies of a great genius 
are seldom without some radiations of under^ 
standing, by which meaner minds may be en- 
lightened, the incitements to pleasure are, in 
those authors, generally mingled with such 
reflections upon life, as well deserve to be con- 
sidered distinctly from the purposes for which 
they are produced, and to be treasured up as the 
settled conclusions of extensive observation, 
acute sagacity, and mature experience. 

It is not without true judgment, that on these 
occasions they often warn their readers against 
inquiries into futurity, and solicitude about events 
which lie hid in causes yet unactive, and which 
time has not brought forward into the view of 
reason. An idle and thoughtless resignation to 
chance, without any struggle against calamity, 
or endeavour afler advantage, is indeed below 
the dignity of a reasonable being, in whose 
power providence has put a great part even of 
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his present happiness; but it shows an equal 
ienorance of our proper sphere, to harass our 
tnouffhts with conjectures about things not jet 
in beuiff. How can we regulate events, of which 
we yet know not whether they will ever happen ? 
And why should we think, with painful anxiety, 
about that on which our thoughts can have no 
influence ? 

It is a maxim commonly received, that a wise 
man is never surprised ; and, perhaps, this ex- 
emption from astonishment may be imagined to 
proceed from such a prospect into futurity, as 
gave previous intimation of those evils which 
often fall unexpected upon others that have less 
foresight. But the trutn is, that things to come, 
except when they approach very nearly, are 
equally hidden from men of all degrees of under- 
standing ; and if a wise man is not amazed at 
sudden occurrences, it is not that he has thought 
more, but less upon futurity. He never con- 
sidered things not yet existing as the proper 
objects of his attention ; he never indulged 
dreams till he was deceived by their phantoms, 
nor ever realized nonentities to his mind. He 
is not surprised because he is not disappointed, 
Emd he escapes disappointment because he never 
forms any expectations. 

The concern about things to come, that is so 
justly censured, is not the result of those gene- 
ral reflections on the variableness of fortune, the 
jncertainty of life, and the universal insecurity 
)f all human acquisitions, which must always be 
iuggested by the view of the world ; but such a 
lesponding anticipation of misfortuuc, as Axes 
;he mind upon scenes of gloom and mc\axvOcioVj> 
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and makes fear predominate in every imagina- 
tion. 

Anxiety of this kind is nearly of the same na- 
ture with jealousy in love, and suspicion in the 
general commerce of life ; a temper which keeps 
the man always in alarms ; disposes him to judge 
of every thing in a manner that least favours his 
own quiet ; fills him with perpetual stratagems of 
counteraction ; wears him out in schemes to 
obviate evils which never threatened him; and 
at length, perhaps, contributes to the production 
of those mischiefs of which it had raised such 
dreadful apprehensions. 

It has been usual in all ages for moralists to 
repress the swellings of vain hope, by represen- 
tations of the innumerable casualties to which 
life is subject, and by instances of the unex- 
pected defesit of the wisest schemes of policy, 
and sudden subversions of the highest eminences 
of greatness. It has, perhaps, not been equally 
observed, that all these examples afford the pro- 
per antidote to fear, as well as to hope, and 
may be applied with no less efficacy as consola- 
tions to the timorous, than as restraints to the 
proud. 

Evil is uncertain in the same degree as good, 
and for the reason that we ought not to hope 
too securely, we ought not to fear with too 
much dejection. The state of the world is con- 
tinually changing, and none can tell the result 
of the' next vicissitude. Whatever is afloat in 
the stream of time, may, when it is very near 
us, be driven away by an accidental blast, 
which shall happen to cross the general course 
fff the current. The sudden «icddsa\& by which 
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the powerful are depressedy may fall upon those 
whose malice we fear; and the greatness by 
which we expect to he overborne, may become 
another proof of the false flatteries of fortune. 
Our enemies may become weak, or we grow 
stnmgy before our encounter, or we may advance 
against each other without ever meeting. There 
ara^ indeed,, natural evils which we can flatter 
ounelves with no hopes of escaping, and with 
little of delajring ; but of the ills which are 
apprdi^ided firom human malignity, or the 
oppoHtion of rival interests, we may always 
aUeviate the terror, by considering that our per- 
secutors are weak and ignorant, and mortal like 
ourselves. 

The misfortunes which arise from the concur- 
rence of unhaf^y inddents should never be 
suffered to disturb us before the^ happen : be- 
cause, if the breast be once laid open to the 
dread of mere possibilities of misery, life must 
be given a prey to dismal solicitude, and quiet 
must be lost for ever. 

It is remarked by old Comaro, that it is ab- 
surd to be afraid of the natural dissolution of 
the body, because it must certainly happen, 
and can, by no caution or artifice, be avoided. 
Whether this sentiment be entirely just, I shall 
not examine ; but certainly if it be improper to 
fear events which must happen, it is vet more 
evidently contrary to right reason to tear those 
which may never happen, and which, if they 
shoold come upon us, we cannot resist. 

As we ougnt not to give way to fear, any 
more than indulgence to hope, because the ob- 
jects both of fear and hope are yet uncertain. 
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so we ought not to trust the representations of 
one more than of the other, because they are 
both equally fallacious ; as hope enlarges happi- 
ness, fear aggravates calamity. It is generally 
allowed, than no man ever found the happiness 
of possession proportionate to that expectation 
which incited his desire, and invigorated his pur- 
suit ; nor has any man found the evils of life 
so formidable in reality, as they were described 
to him by his own imagination ; every species of 
distress orings with it some peculiar supports, 
some unforeseen means of resisting, or power 
of enduring. Taylor justly blames some pious 
persons, who indulge their fancies too much ; 
set themselves, by the force of imagination, in 
the place of the ancient martyrs and confessors, 
and question the validity of their own faith, 
because they shrink at' the thoughts of flames 
and tortures. It is, says he, sufficient that you 
are able to encounter the temptations which now 
assault you ; when God sends trials, he may 
send strength. 

All fear is in itself painful, and when it con- 
duces not to safety, is painful without use. Every 
consideration, therefore, by which groundless 
terrors may be removed, adds something to 
human happiness. It is likewise not unworthy 
of remark, that in proportion as our cares are 
emploj^ed upon the future they are abstracted 
from the present, from the only time which we 
can call our own, and of which, if we neglect 
the apparent duties, to make provision against 
visionary attacks, we shall certainly counteract 
our own purpose ; for he, doubtless, mistakes his 
true interest, who thinks that he can increase 
his safety when he impairs \\\s viilvve. 
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y%Utu8 vhi tuiLt 



AffuUit populo, gratior it dks^ 

Et foles melnU niteni. roe. 

Whene'er thy countenance divine 

Th* attendant people cheers, 
Tlie genial Euns more radiant shine, 

The day more glad appears. xLrHiMsroK. 

Mr. Rambler, 

There are few tasks more ungrateful than for 
ersons of modesty to speak their own praises. 
D some cases, however, this must be done for 
lie general good, and a generous spirit will on 
uch occasions assert its merit, and vindicate 
»elf with becoming warmth. 

My circumstances. Sir, are very hard and 
eculiar. Could the world be brought to treat 
le as 1 deserve, it would be a pubHc benefit. 
I'his makes me apply to you, that, my case being 
liriy stated in a paper so generally esteemed, I 
my suffer no longer from ignorant and childish 
rejudices. 

My elder brother was a Jew ; a very respecta- 
le person, but somewhat austere in his manner : 
ighly and deservedly valued by his near relations 
nd mtimates, but utterly unfit for mixing in a 
uger society, or gaining a general acquaintance 
mon^ mankind. In a venerable old age he 
itired from the world, and I in the bloom of 
outh came into it, succeeding him m ^\ \^% 
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d^nities, and formed, as I might reaso 
flatter myself, to be the object of univeraa 
and esteem. Joy and gladness were bon 
me ; cheerfulness, good-humour, and bE 
lence, always aUendea and endeared my inl 
That time js long past. So lon^, that idli 
ginations are apt to ftncy me wnnkled, old 
disagreeable j but, muess my loolung 
deceives me, I have not yet lost one charn 
beauty of my earliest years. However] 
&r is too certain, I am to ever? body just 
they choose to think me, so uiat to very 
appear ia my right shape ; and though oat 
I am the friend of human kind, to few, vei 
comparatively, am I useful or agreeable. 

This is the more grievous, as it is utter 
possible for me to avoid being in all hc 
places and companies; and I am therefore 
to meet with perpetual afironts and in 
Thoueh I have as natural an antipathy to 
and dice, as some people have to a cat, 
and many an assembly am I forced to en 
and though rest and composure are my 
liar joy, am worn out and harassed to 
with joumies by men and women of q 
who never take one but when I can be ' 
party. Some, on a contrary extreme, will 
receive me but in bed, where they spend a 
half the time I have to stay with them 
others are so monstrously ill-bred as t< 
physic on purpose when they have reas 
expect me. Those who keep upon terms o\ 
politeness with me, are generally so coli 
constrained in their behaviour, that I cann 
percene myself an unwelcome guest ; ani 
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)er8on3 deserving of esteem, and who 
have a value for me, it is too evident 
erally whenever I come I throw a dul- 
r the whole "Company, that I am enter- 
ith a formal stiff civility, and that they 
when I am fairly gone. 
3itter must this kind of reception be to 
led to inspire delight, admiration, and 
To one capable of answering and reward* 
greatest warmth and delicacy of senti- 

bred up among a set of excellent people, 
ctionately loved me, and treated me with ^ 
lost honour and respect. It would bev 
» relate the variety of my adventures, '^ 
oige vicissitudes of nvy fortune in many 
countries. Here in England there was 
when I lived according to my heart's 
Whenever I appeared, public assemblies 
id for my reception were crowded with 
of quality and fashion, early drest as for 
to pay me their devoirs. Cheerful hos- 
every where crowned my board, and I 
Led upon in every country parish as a 

social bond between the 'squire, the 
and the tenants. The laborious poor 
here blessed my appearance : they do so 
d keep their best clothes to do me 

though as much as I delight in the 
country folks, they do now and then 
pot of ale at my head, and sometimes 
iy boy will drive his cricket ball full in 
• 

in these my best days there wexeT^et^oTv^ 
ught me too demure and grave, 1 tauax 
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forsooth by all means be instructed by foreign 
masters, and taught to dance and play. This 
method of education was so contrary to my 
genius, formed for much nobler entertainments, 
that it did not succeed at all. 

I fell next into the haiids of a very different 
set. They were so excessively scandalized at 
the gaiety of my appearance, as not only to 
despoil me of the foreign fopperies, the paint and 
the patches that I had been tricked out with by 
my last misjudging tutors ; but they robbed me 
of eYery innocent ornament I had from my 
in&ncy been used to gather in the fields and 
gardens ; nay, they blacked my face, and cover- 
ed me all over with a habit of mourning, and 
that too very coarse and aukward. I was now 
obliged to spend my whole life in hearing ser- 
mons ; nor permitted so much as to smile upon 
any occasion. 

In this melancholy disguise I became a perfect 
bugbear to all children, and young folks. Wher- 
ever I came there was a general hush, and imme- 
diate stop to all pleasantness of look or dis- 
course ; and not being permitted to talk with 
them in my own language at that time, thej 
took such a disgust to me in those tedious hours 
of yawning) that having transmitted it to their 
children, I cannot now be heard, though it is 
long since I have recovered my natural form, 
and pleasing tone of voice. Would they but 
receive my visits kindly, and listen to what I 
could tell them — let me say it without vanity- 
how charming a companion should I be ! To 
every one could I talk on the subjects most 
interesting and most pleasing. With the great 
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and ambitiousy I would discourse of honours and 
advancements^ of distinctions to which the whole 
world should be witness, of unenvied dignities 
and durable preferments. To the rich I would 
tell of inexhaustible treasures, and the sure 
method to attain them. I would teach them to 
put out their money on the best interest, and 
instruct the lovers of pleasure how to secure and 
improve it to the highest degree. The beauty 
should learn of me how to preserve an everlast- 
ing bloom. To the afflicted I would administer 
comfort, and relaxation to the busy. 

As I dare promise myself you will attest the 
truth of all I have advanced, there is no doubt 
but many will be desirous of improving their 
acquaintance with me ; and that I may not be 
thought too difficult, I will tell you, m short, 
how I wish to be received. 

You must know I equally hate lazy idleness 
and hurry. I would every where be welcomed 
at a tolerably early hour with decent good-humour 
and gratituae. I must be attended in the great 
halls, peculiarly appropriated to me, with 
respect ; but I do not insist upon finery : pro- 
priety of appearance, and perfect neatness, is 
all I require. I must at dinner be treated with 
a temperate, but cheerful social meal ; both the 
neighbours and the poor should be the better 
for me. Some time I must have tete-h-tite with 
my kind entertainers, and the rest of my visit 
should be spent in pleasant walks and airings, 
amone sets of agreeable people, in such discourse 
as I snail naturally dictate, or in reading some 
few selected out of those numberle^^ boSu^ \)cv^\. 
Mre dedicated to me, and go by my naxae. K 

VOL. IV. s 
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name that, ftlaa 1 as the world stands at pi 
makes them oftener thrown aside than tak 
As those coDversationa and books should b 
well chosen, to give some advice on tba 
mar possibly furnish you with a future 
and any thing you shall oSer on my beha 
be of great service to. 

Good Mr. Rambler, 

Your faithful Friend and Serv 
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Though the fallibility of man's reaso 
the narrowness of his knowledge, are ver 
rally confessed, yet the conduct of those ' 
willingly admit the weakness of human i 
seems to discern that this acknowledge 
not altogether sincere ; at least, that mos 
it with a tacit reserve in favour of them 
and that with whatever ease they give 
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claim of their neighbours, they are desiroua of 
being thought exempt from faults in their own 
conduct, and from error in their opinions. 

The certain and obstinate opposition, which 
we may observe made to confutation however 
clear, and to reproof however tender, is an un-* 
doubted argument, that some dormant privilege 
is thought to be attacked ; for as no man can 
lose what he neither possesses, nor imagines 
himself to possess, or be defrauded of that to 
which he has no right, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that those who break out into fury at the 
softest contradiction, or the slightest censure, 
since they apparently conclude themselves 
injured, must fancy some ancient immunity 
violated, or some natural prerogative invaded. 
To be mistaken, if they thought themselves 
liable to mistake, could not be considered as 
either shameful or wonderful, and they would 
not receive with so much emotion intelligence 
which only informed them of what they knew 
before, nor struggle with such earnestness against 
an attack that deprived them of nothing to which 
theV held themselves entitled. 

U is related of one of the philosophers, that 
when an account was brought him of his son's 
death, he received it only with this reflection, / 
knevo that my son was mortal. He that is con- 
vinced of an error, if he had the same knowledge 
of his own weakness, would, instead of straining 
for artifices, and brooding malignity, only regard 
such oversights as the appendages of humanity, 
and pacify himself with considering that he had 
always known man to be a fallible bem^. 

If it be true that most of our passvotw^ «c^ 
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excited by the novelty of objectSy there is little 
reason for doubting, that to be considered as 
subject to fidlacies of ratiocination, or impefftc- 
tion of knowledge, is to a great part of maiddnd 
entirely new ; for it is impossible to fall into any 
comj>any where there is not some r^ular and es- 
tablished subordination, without findUng rage and 
vehemence produced, only by difference of senti- 
ments about things, in wmch neither of the dis^ 
putants have any other interest, than what pro- 
ceeds from their mutual unwillingness to give 
way to any opinion that may bring upon tSiem 
thedisgn«4o?bdDgwroi«/ ' 

I have heard of one uat, having advanced 
some erroneous doctrines in philosophy, reftised 
to see the expenments by which they were con- 
futed : and the observation of every day wOl give 
new prooft with how mudi industry subterfuges 
and evasions are sought to decline the pressure 
of resistless arguments, how often the state of 
the question is altered, how often the antagmuBt 
is wilfully misrepresented, and in how much per- 
plexity the clearest positions are involved by 
those whom they happen to oppose. 

Of all mortals none seem to have been more 
infected with this species of vanity than the 
race of writers, whose reputation ansing solely 
from their understanding, gives them a very deh- 
cate sensibility of any violence attempted on their 
literary honour. It is not unpleasing to remaxk 
witli what solicitude men of acknowledged abili- 
ties will endeavour to palliate absurdities, and 
reconcile contradictions, only to obviate criticisins 
to which all human performances must ever be 
exposed, and from which they can never suffer, 
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but when they teach the world, by a vain and 
ridiculous impatience, to think them of impor- 
tance. 

Dryden, whose warmth of fancy, and haste of 
composition, very frequently hurried him into in- 
accuracies, heard himself sometimes exposed to 
ridicule for having said in one of his tragedies^ 

I follow fate, which does too fast pursue. 

That no man could at once follow and be follow- 
edy was, it may be thought, too plain to be long 
disputed; and the truth is, that Dryden was 
apparently betrayed into the blunder by the 
double meaning of the word Fate, to which in 
the former part of the verse he had annexed the 
idea of Fortune, and in the latter that of 
Death ; so that the sense only was, though pur^ 
sued by Death, / iJoiU not resign myself to des' 
pair^ out imllfolloxv Fortune, and do and staffer 
what is appointed. This, however, was not com- 
pletely expressed, and Dryden, being deter- 
mined not to give way to his critics, never con- 
fessed that he had been surprised by an ambi- 
guity ; but finding luckily in Virgil an account of 
a man moving in a circle, with this expression, 
JEt se seguiturquejugitquey " Here," says he, " is 
** the passage in imitation of which I wrote 
the line that my critics were pleased to con- 
demn as nonsense ; not but I may sometimes 
write nonsense, though they have not the for- 
« tune to find it." 

Every one sees the folly of such mean doublings to 
escape the pursuit of criticism ; nor is there a single 
reader of this poet, who would not have paid 
him greater veneration, had be shovm cqt\s>ca«mv 
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ness enough of his own superiority to set such 
cavils at defiajice, and owned that hesometinies 
slipped into errors by the tumult of his imagi*' 
nation, and the multitude of his ideas. 

It is happy when this temp^ discoTers itself 
only in little things, which may be right or wtong' 
without any mfluence on the virtue 6r ha^fnnesa 
of mankind. We may, with veiy little inquietude)' 
see a man persist in a project whidi he haB found 
to be impracticable, live in an inconvenient house 
because it was contrived by himself; or wear a 
coat of a particular cut, in hopes by perseveiuce 
to bring it into fashion. These are i&de^ follies 
but they are only follies, and however wild or 
ridiculous, can very little affect others. 

But sudi {Hride, once indulged, too frequently 
operates upon more important objects, aiidm^ 
clines men not only to vmdicate dieir errors^ 'but 
their vices; to persist in practices which their 
own hearts condemn, only lest they should seem 
to feel reproaches, or be made wiser by the ad- 
vice of others ; or to search for sophisms tendii^ 
to the confusion of all principles, and the eva^ 
cuation of all duties, that they may not appear 
to act what they are not able to defend. 

Let every man, who finds vanity so far predo- 
minant as to betray him to the danger of this 
last degree of corruption, pause a moment to 
consider what will be the consequences of the 
plea which he is about to offer for a practice to 
which he knows himself not led at first by rea- 
son, but impelled by the violence of desire, sur- 
prised by the suddenneiss of passion, or seduced 
by the sofl approaches of temptation, and by 
imperceptible gradations of guilt. .^Let him c(m- 
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aider what he is going to commit, by forcing his 
understanding to patronize those appetites, which 
it' is its chief business to hinder and reform. 

The cause of virtue requires so little art to 
defend it, and good and evil, when they have 
been once shown, are so easily distinguished, 
that such apologists seldom gam proselytes to 
their party, nor have their fallacies power to 
decdve any but those whose desires have 
clouded their discernment. All that the best 
ftculties thus employed can perform is, to per- 
suade the hearers that the man is hopeless whom 
they only thought vicious ; that corruption has 
passed worn his manners to his principles ; that 
aU endeavours for his recovery are wiuiout pros- 
pect of success : and that nothing remains bnt to 
avoid him as infectious, or hunt him down as 
destructive. 

But if it be supposed that he may impose on 
his audience by partial representations of conse- 
quences, intricate deductions of remote causes, 
or perplexed combina^ons of ideas, which having 
Tarioufl relations, appear different as viewed on 
different sides; that he may sometimes puzzle 
the weak and ^ell-meaning ; and now and then 
seduce, by the admiration of his abilities, a young 
mmd still fluctuating in unsettled notions, and 
ndther fortified by instruction nor enlightened 
by experience ; yet what must be the event of 
such a triumph ! A man cannot spend all this 
life in frolic ; age, or disease, or solitude, will 
bring some hours of serious consideration, and 
it will then afford no comfort to think that he 
has extended the dominion of vice, that he has 
loaded himself with the crimes o( othen^ «kv^ 
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can never know the extent of his own wicked- 
ness, or make reparation for the mischief that he 
has caus^ There is not, perhi^s, in all the 
stores of ideal anguish, a thought more painful, 
than die consciousness af having propagated cor- 
ruption hy vitiating principles ; of havii^ not only 
drawn others fh>m the paths of virtue, but 
blocked up the way by which they should re- 
turn ; of having blinded them to every beauty but 
the paint of pleasure, and deafened them to every 
call but the alluring voice of the syrens of de- 
struction. 

There is yet another danger in this practice; 
men who cannot deceive others, are very often 
successful in deceiving themselves ; they weave 
their sophistry till their own reason is entangled, 
and repeat their positions till they are credited 
by themselves ; by often contending, they grow 
sincere in the cause ; and by long wisjiing for 
demonstrative arguments, they at last bring 
themselves to fancy that they have found them. 
They are then at the uttermost verge of wicked- 
ness, and may die without having that light re- 
kindled in their minds, which their own pride and 
contumacy have extinguished. 

The men who can be charged with the fewest 
failings, either with respect to abilities or virtue, 
are generally most ready to allow them ; for, not 
to dwell on things of solemn and awful considera- 
tion, the humility of confessors, the tears of 
saints, and the dying terrors of persons eminent 
for piety and innocence, it is well known that 
Caesar wrote an account of the errors committed 
by him in his wars of Gaul ; and that Hippo- 
crates, whose name is perhaps in rational esti« 
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maftioii greater tban Caetar^s, warned posterity 
againat a miatake into which he had Men. So 
nmAf aaya Cdauai doa the €pen and arUess con- 
foAm ^an enw become a man conscious that he 
hesenowk remakik^to mipport his character. 

Am au error ia meanneaa, it ia incumbent on 
Cray man who conauka hia own dignity, to re- 
tract it aa aoon aahe diacovera it, wiuiout fearing 
any ceoaiire so much aa that of hia own mind* 
Aa jvatice remiirea that Idl injuriea ahould be 
imiredy it ia the duty of him who haa seduced 
onera by bad practicea or falae notions, to 
cadeafour that aucfa aa hai^ adopted his errors 
dioQld know hia retraction, and Unit those who 
faaiiQ learned vice by hia example^ should by his 
eaaa^ be tani^t amendment. 
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"Ocaa T« ^MfAOViria't rixcuf p^oroi aXye* £xou(tiv, 
Xlv av/A$7^ja9 ex]i;, ^fa us fife, ftn)'* ayavoKrei* 
'laaOai Ve vgivei xa&oa'oy Si/vii. ptthag. 

Of all the woes that load the mortal state, 

Whate'er thy portion, mildly meet thy fate ; 

But ease it as thou canst.-—— elphimston. 

So large a part of human life passes in a state 
contrary to our natural desires, that one of the 
principal topics of moral instruction is the art of 
Denring calamities. And sud^ is the certainty 
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of evil, that it is the duty of every man to 
nish his mipd with those principles that 
enable him to act under it with decency and 
priety. 

Th« sect of ancient philosophers that boi 
to have carried this necessary science to 
highest perfection, were the stoics, or schola 
Z&aOy whose wild enthusiastic virtue pretei 
to an exemption from the sensibilities of u 
lightened mortals; and who proclaimed themsi 
exalted, by the doctrines of their sect, abort 
reach of those miseries which embitter life t 
rest of the world. They therefore removed 
poverty, loss of friends, exile, and violent d 
from the catalogue of evils ; and passed, in 
haughty style, a kind of irreversible decree 
which they forbade them to be counted 
longer among the objects of terror or anxiet 
to give any disturbance to the tranquillity 
wise man. 

This edict was, I think, not universallji 
served; for though one of the more resc 
when he was tortured by a violent disease, 
out, that let pain harass him to its utmost p< 
it should never force him to consider it as < 
than indifferent and neutral; yet all had 
stubbornness to hold out against their sei 
for a weaker pupil of Zeno is recorded to 
confessed, in the anguish of the gout, that A< 
found pain to be an evU, 

It may however be questioned, whether 
philosophers can be very properly num] 
among the teachers of patience ; for if pa 
not an evil, there seems no instruction req 
how it may be borne ; and therefore, when 
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endearour to arm ihdr followers with arguments 
against it, liiey may be thought to have given up 
their first position* But sucm inconsistencies are 
to be expected from the greatest understandings, 
when thej endeavour to grow eminent by singu- 
larity, and employ their strength in establishing 
. opimona opposite to nature* 

The controversy about the reality of external 
efils is now at an end. That life has many mise- 
I nei^ and that those miseries are, sometimes at 
ktttt equal to all the powers of fortitude, is now 
oniferBaUy confessed ; and therefore it is useful 
to eoniider not only how. we may escape them, 
but by what means those which either the acci- 
dents of affiursy or the infirmities of nature, must 
bring upon usy may be mitigated and lightened, 
>iid DOW we may make those hours less wretched, 
whidi the condition of our present existence will 
not allow to be very happy. 

The cure for the greatest part of human mise- 
ries is not radical, but palliative. Infelicity is 
involved in corporeal nature, and interwoven 
with our being ; all attempts therefore to decline 
it wholly are useless and vain ; the armies 
of pain send their arrows against us on 
every side, the choice is only between those 
which are more or less sharp, or tinged with 
poison of greater or less malignity ; and the 
strongest armour which reason can supply, will 
only blunt their points, but cannot repel them. 

The great remedy which heaven has put in 
our hands is patience, by which, though we can- 
not lessen the torments of the body, we can in a 
great measure preserve the peace of the mind, 
and shall suffer only the natural and genuine 
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force of an evil, without height^jening its acrimony, 
or parolonging its effects. 

There is indeed nothing more imsuitable to 
the nature of man in any calamity than rage and 
turbulence, which, without examming whether 
they are not sometimes impious, are at least 
always offensive, and incline others rather to hate 
and despise than to pity and assist us. If what 
we suffer has been brought iq>on us by ourselve^ 
it is observed by an ancient poet, that patience is 
eminently our duty, since no one should be 
angry at feeling that which he has deserved. 

Leniter at merito quicquidpatiarejerendum etti 
Let pain deserv'd without oomplAiiit l>e boime. 

And surely, if we are conscious that we have not 
contributed to our own sufferings, if punishment 
fidls upon innocence, or disappointment happmis 
to industry and prudence, patience, whether 
more necessary or not, is much easier, since our 
pain is then without aggravation, and we have 
not the bitterness of remorse to add to the asperity 
of misfortune. 

In those evils which are allotted to us by Pro- 
vidence, such as deformity, privation of any of 
the senses, or old age, it is always to be remem- 
bered, that impatience can have no pres&[it 
effect, but to deprive us of the consolations 
which our condition admits, by driving away 
from us those by whose conversation or advice 
we might be amused or helped; and that with 
regard to futurity it is yet less to be justified, 
since, without lessening the pain, it cuts off the 
hope of that reward which He, by whom it is in- 
flicted, will confer upon them that bear it well. 
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In all evils which admit a remedy, impatience 
is to be avoided, because it wastes that time and 
attention in complaints, that, if properly applied, 
might remove the cause. Turenne, among the 
acknowledgments which he used to pay, in con- 
versation, to the memory of those by whom he 
had been instructed in the art of war, mentioned 
one with honour, who taught him not to spend 
his time in regretting any mistake which he had 
made, but to set himself immediately and vigou- 
rously to repair it* 

Patience and submission are very carefully to 
be distinguished from cowardice and indolence. 
We are not to repine, but we may lawfully 
struggle ; for the calamities of life, like the neces- 
sities of nature, are calls to labour and exercises 
of diligence. When we feel any pressure of dis- 
tress, we are not to conclude that we can only 
obey the will of Heaven by languishing under it, 
any more than when we perceive the nain of 
thirst, we are to imagine that water is prohibited. 
Of misfortune it never can be certainly known 
whether, as proceeding from the hand of God, 
it is an act of^favour or of punishment ; but since 
all the ordinary dispensations of Providence are 
to be interpreted according to the general ana- 
logy of things, we may cdnclude that we have a 
right to remove one inconvenience as well as 
another ; that we are only to take care lest we 
purchase ease with guilt ; and that our Maker's 
purpose, whether of reward or severity, will be 
answered by the labours which he lays us under 
the necessity of performing. 

This duty is not more difficult \ti anN %\»X^ 
than in dueaMca intensely painful> ^rVuctv xga.^ 

VOL. IV> T 



misery, it is proper to reflect, that the i 
anguish which human wit can contrive, or 1 
malice can inflict, has been borne with 
stancy ; and that if the pains of disease b 
believe they are, sometimes greater than tl 
artificial torture, they are therefore in the 
nature shorter : the vital frame is quitkly b 
or the union between soul and body is for 
suspended by insensibility, and we soon cf 
feel our maladies when they once becoi 
violent to be borne. I think there is son 
son for questioning whether the body anc 
are not so proportioned, that the one ca 
all that can be inflicted on the other ; w 
virtue cannot stand its ground as long 
and whether a soul well principled will 
separated sooner than subdued. 

In calamities which operate chiefly on o 
sions, such as diminution of fortune, 1 
friends, or declension of character, the chit 
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vantage, as opposite to a constant and habitual 
solicitude for future felicity, is undoubtedly just, 
and delivered by that authority wliich cannot be 
disputed; but in any other sense, is it not like 
advice, not to walk lest we should stumble, or 
not to see lest our eyes should light upon defor- 
mity ? It seems to me reasonable to enjoy bles- 
sings with confidence, as well as to resi^ them 
with submission, and to hope for the contmuance 
of good which we possess without insolence or 
voluptuousness, as for the restitution of that 
whicn we lose without despondency or murmurs. 
The chief security against the fruitless anguish 
of impatience, must arise from frequent reflec- 
tion on the wisdom and goodness of^the God of 
nature, in whose hands are riches and poverty, 
honour and disgrace, pleasure and pain, and life 
and death. A settled conviction of the tendency 
of every thine to our good, and of the possibility 
of tummg miseries into happiness, by receiving 
them rightly, will incline us to bless the name qjf* 
the Lord, xvhether he gives or takes away. 



No. SS. TUESDAY, JULY 10, 1750. 



Q,w}d caret aUerjid reguie durtMle noyt, est. ovid. 

Alternate rest and labour long endure. 

In the early ages of the world, as is well known 
to those who are versed in ancient lTtxdvl\wv%> 
when innocence was yet untamted> atvd wxw^v 

t2 
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city unadulterated, mankind was happy in the 
enjoyment of continual pleasure^^d constant 
plenty, under the protection of Rest ; a gentle 
divinity, who required of her worshippers nei- 
ther altars nor sacrifices, and whose rites were 
only performed by prostrations upon turfs of 
flowers in shades of jasmine and myrtle, or by 
dances on the banks of rivers flowing with milk 
and nectar. 

Under this easy government the first genera- 
tions breathed the ^agrance of perpetual spring, 
ate the fruits, which, without culture, fell ripe 
into their hands, and slept under bowers arched 
by nature, with the birds singing over their heads, 
and the beasts sporting about them. But by 
degrees they began to lose their original inte- 
grity ; each, though there was more than enough 
For all, was desirous of appropriating part to 
himself. Then entered violence and nraud, and 
theft and rapine. Soon after pride and envy 
broke into the world, and brought with them a 
new standard of wealth ; for men, who till then 
thought themselves rich when they wanted 
nothing, now rated their demands, not by the 
calls of nature, but by the plenty of others ; and 
began to consider themselves as poor, when they 
beheld their own possessions exceeded by those 
of their neighbours. Now only one could be 
happy, because only one could have most ; and 
that one was always in danger, lest the same arts 
by which he had supplanted others should be 
practised upon himself. 

Amidst the prevalence of this corruption, the 

state of the earth was changed ; the year was 

divided into seasons ; Tpaxt o^ \)l[ve ^covyxwd became 
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barren, and the rest yielded only berries, acorns, 
and herbs. The summer and autumn indeed 
furnished a coarse and inelegant sufficiency, but 
winter was without any relief; Famine, with a 
thousand diseases which the inclemency of the 
air invited into the upper regions, made havock 
among men, and there appeared to be danger 
lest they should be destroyed before they were 
reformed. 

To oppose the devastations of Famine, who 
scattered the ground every where with carcases. 
Labour came down upon earth. Labour was 
the son of Necessity, the nurseling of Hope, 
and the pupil of Art ; he had the strength of 
his mother, the spirit of his nurse, and the dexte- 
rity of his governess. His face was wrinkled with 
the wind, and swarthy with the sun ; he had the 
implements of husbandry in one hand, with 
which he turned up the earth ; in the other he 
bad the tools of architecture, and raised walls 
and towers at his pleasure. He called out with 
a rough voice : '< Mortals ! see here the power 
** to whom you are consigned, and from whom 
** ]rou are to hope for all your pleasures, and all 
** your safety. You have lone languished under 
** the dominion of Rest, an impotent and de- 
^ ceitful goddess, who can neitner protect nor 
** relieve you, but resigns you to the first attacks 
** of either Famine or Disease, and suffers her 
** shades to be invaded by every enemy, and 
" destroyed by every accident. 

** Awake therefore to the coll of Labour. I 
" will teach you to remedy the sterility of the 
« earth, and the severity of the sky; ImWc^tcv* 
" pe) dimmer to find provisions for 0\e mtv\«t \ 

T 3 
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tiona breathed the fragrance of perpetual 
ate the fruits, which, without culture, 1 
into their hands, and filept under bowers 
by nature, with the birds singing over thei 
and the beasts sporting about them, 
d^rees they began to lose their origin 
grity ; each, though there was more than 
for all, was desirous of appropriating 
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theft and rapine. Soon after pride ao 
broke into the worid, and brought with 
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nothing, now rated their demands, not 
callsof nature, but by the plenty of othei 
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barreiiy and die rest yielded only berries, acorns, 
and herbs* The summer and autumn indeed 
finrnished a coarse and inel^ant sufficiency, but 
winter was widiout any relief; Famine, with a 
Ifaoasand diseases which the inclemency of the 
nr invited into the upper regions, made havock 
tmong men, and there app^u^ to be danger 
kit they should be destroyed before they were 

To oppose the devastations of Famine, who 

Ksttered the ground every wh^re with carcases. 

Labour came down upon earth. Labour was 

Ae SOB of NscxssiTT, the nurseling of Hope, 

and the pupil of Art ; he had the strength of 

Ins mother, the spirit of his nurse, and thedexte- 

fi^ of his governess* His face was wrinkled with 

die wind) and swarthy with the sun ; he had the 

implffitnents of husbandry in one hand, with 

iHiich he turned up the earth ; in the other he 

bad the tools of architecture, and raised walls 

and towers at his pleasure. He called out with 

a rough voice : '< Mortals ! see here the power 

^ to whom you are consigned, and from whom 

** you are to hope for all your pleasures, and all 

" your safety. You have long languished under 

^ die dominion of Rest, an impotent and de- 

^ cdtful goddess, who can neitner protect nor 

^ rdieve you, but resigns you to the first attacks 

^ of either Famine or Disease, and suffers her 

*' shades to be invaded by every enemy, and 

" destroyed by every accident. 

" Awake therefore to the call of Labour. I 
" will teach you to remedy the sterility of the 
" earth, and the severity of the sky ; I will com- 
" pel Aimmer to find provisions for the vrvcvlet % 
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EASE ; but had her residence invaded by a more 
slow and subtle intruder; for very frequently, 
when every thing was composed and quiet, when 
there was neither pain within, nor danger with- 
out, when every flower was m bloom, and every 
gale freighted with perfumes, Satiety would 
enter with a languishing and repining look, and 
throw herself upon the couch placed and adorned 
for the accommodation of Rest. No sooner 
was she seated than a general gloom spread itself 
on every side ; the groves immediately lost their 
verdure, and their inhabitants desisted from their 
melody; the breeze sunk in sighs, and the flowers 
contracted their leaves, and shut up their odours. 
Nothing was seen on every side but multitudes 
wandering about they knew not whither, in quest 
they knew not of what ; no voice was heard but 
of complaints that mentioned no pain, and mur- 
murs that could tell of no misfortune. 

Rest had now lost her authority. Her fol^ 
lowers again began to treat her with contempt; 
some of them united themselves more cld&ely to 
Luxury, who promised by her arts Uf drive Sa- 
tiety away ; and others, that were more wise, 
or had more fortitude, went back again to La- 
bour, by whom they were indeed protected 
from Satiety, but delivered up in time to Las- 
situde, and forced by her to the bowers of 
Rest. 

Thus Rest and Labour equally perceived 
their reign of short duration and uncertain tenure, 
and their empire liable to inroads from those 
who were alike enemies to both. They each 
found their subjects unfaithful, and ready to de- 
sert them upon every oppoilximt^. \*k.^o\xb. «aw 
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the ridies irfiich be had given always ' carried 
awi^ as an offering to Rest, and Rxst found 
ber Yotaries in eveiy esdeence flying from her to 
heg help of Labour. They, thmfbre, at last 
delennined upon an interview, in whidi they 
agreed to divide the world between them, and 
gofcm it alternately, allotting the dominion of 
the day to one^ and that of the night to the 
other, and promised to giurd ^e frontiers of 
eidi odier ; ao that, whenever hostilities were 
attempted, Satistt should be intercepted by 
I'ABoiTBy and Lassituds eiq>elled by Rest. 
Thus the ancient quairel was appeased ; and as 
httied is oft^i succeeded by its contrary. Rest 
•tkerwards became pregnant by Labour, and 
VIS ddivered of Health, a b^evolent goddess, 
vfao coniiMlidated the union of her parents, and 
ooptributed to the regular vicissitudes of their 
ni^ by dispensing her gifts to those only who 
duired their lives in just proportions between 
Rkst and Labour. 



N» 34. SATURDAY, JULY 14, 1750. 



-Non iinevano 



AwraruM et silua metu. hor. 

Alarm'd with er'ry rising gale, 

In ev*ry wood, in ev'ry vale. xlphxvstok. 

I HAVE been censured for having hitherto de- 
feated so few of my speculations to the ladies ; 
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and Indeed the moralist, whose instruction 
accommodated only to one-half of the hi 
species, must be confessed not sufficiently to 
extended his views. Yet it is to be considt 
that masculine duties afford more room for c 
sels and observations, as they are less unii 
and connected with things more subject to ^ 
situde and accident; we therefore find thi 
l^ilosophical discourses which teach by pre 
or historical narratives that instruct by exao 
the peculiar virtues or &ult8 of women fill I 
amaU partt perhaps generally, too small, I 
much of our domestic happiness is in 
hands, and their influence is so great upoi 
earliest years, that the universal interest o 
world requires them to be well instructc 
their province : nor can it be thought pi 
that the quaUties by which so much pain or 
sure may be given, should be lefl to the i 
tion of chance. 

I have, therefore, willingly given a place ii 
paper to a letter, which perhaps may nc 
wholly useless to them whose chief ambiti< 
to please, as it shows how certainly the 
is missed by absurd and injudicious endea 
at distinction. 

To THE Rambler. 

Sir : — I am a young gentleman at my 
disposal, with a considerable estate ; and h 
passed through the common forms of edua 
spent some time in foreign countries, and 
myself distinguished since my return in th 
litest company, I am now arrived at that p 
life in which every man is expected to settle 
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provide for the continuation of his lineage. I 
withstood for some time the solicitations and re- 
monstrances of my aunts and uncles ; but at last 
was persuaded to visit Anthea, an heiress, whose 
land lies contiguous to mine, and whose birth 
and beauty are without objection. Our friends 
declared that we were bom for each other ; all 
those on both sides who had no interest in hin- 
dering our union, contributed to promote it, and 
were conspiring to hurry us into matrimony, be- 
fore we had any opportunity of knowing one 
another. I was, however, too old to be given 
away without my own consent ; and having hap- 
pened to pick up an opinion, which to many of 
my relations seemed extremely odd, that a man 
might be unhappy with a large estate, deter- 
mined to obtain a nearer knowledge of the per- 
son with whom I was to pass the remainder of 
my time. To protract the courtship was by no 
means difficult, for Anthea had a wonderful faci- 
lity of evading questions which I seldom repeated, 
and of barring approaches which I had no great 
eaeerness to press. 

Thus the time passed away in visits and civi- 
lities, without any ardent professions of love, or 
formal offers of settlements. I oilen attended her 
to public places, in which, as is well known, all 
behaviour is so much regulated by custom, that 
very little insight can be gained into the private 
character, and therefore I was not yet able to 
inform myself of her humour and inclinations. 

At last I ventured to propose to her to make 
one of a small party, and spend a day in viewing 
a seat and gardens a few miles dL^tatvl\ %x^ 
having, upon her coni2)Jiunce, coUecleA l\\e t^%\. ^1 
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the coim>any, I brought, at the hour, 
which J had borrow^ from an acmit 
having delayed to buy one myeelf, tul 
have an opportunity of taking the lady*! 
fbr whose use it was intended. . Anthi 
down, but OS she was going to atep 
coach, itarted back with great appeal 
terror, and told ua that she durst not e 
the shocldQg colour of the lining had 
the air of the mourning coach in which 
lowed her aunt's funeral three years bef 
she should nerer have her poor dear an 
her head. 

I knew that it was not for loren to ai] 
their mistresses ; I therefore sent back tt 
and got another more gay. Into thii 
entered ; the coachman be^^ to drive, 
were amusing ourselves with the expec 
what we should see, when, upon a small 
tion of the carriage, Anthea screamed i 
we were overthrown. We were oblige 
all our attention upon her, which she t 
to keep up by renewing her outcries, i 
comer where we had occasion to turn ; j 
Tab she entertained us with fretful comp 
the uneasiness of the coach, and oblige 
call several times on the coachman to t 
and drive without jolting. The poo 
endeavoured to please us, and therefor 
veiy slowly, till Anthea found out that t 
would only keep us longer on the sto. 
desired that I would order hitn to ma 
speed. He whipped his horses, the coat 
again, and Anthea very complaisantly 
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how much she repented that she made one of 
our company. 

At last we got into the smooth road, and be- 
gan to think our difficulties at an end, when, on a 
sudden, Anthea saw a brook before us, which 
she could not venture to pass. We were, there- 
fore, obliged to alight, that we might walk over 
the bridge ; but when we came to it, we found it 
80 narrow, that Anthea durst not set her foot 
upon it, and was content, after long consultation, 
to call the coach back, and with innumerable 
precautions, terrors, and lamentations, crossed 
the brook. 

It was necessary, after this delay, to mend our 
pace, and directions were accordingly given to 
the coachman, when Anthea informed us, that it 
was common for the axle to catch fire with a 
quick motion, and begged of me to look out 
every minute, lest we should all be consumed. I 
was forced to obey, and give her from time to 
time the most solemn declarations that all was 
safe, and that I hoped we should reach the place 
without losing our lives either by fire or water. 

Thus we passed on, over ways soft and hard, 

with more or with less speed, but always with 

new vicissitudes of anxiety. If the ground was 

hard, we were jolted ; if soft, we were sinking. 

If we went fast, we should be overturned ; if 

slowly, we should never reach the place. At 

length she saw something which she called a 

cloud, and began to consider that at that time of 

the year it frequently thundered. This seemed 

to be the capital terror, for after that the coach 

was suffered to move on ; and no danger was 

thought too dreadful to be encountered, pro- 

VOL. TV. u 



7^' out we were inreaienea wiin anoiner. 

ij At length we reached the house when 

'i' intended to regale ourselves, and I propos 

Anthea the choice of a great number of di 

which the place, being well provided for c 

tainmeht, happened to afford. She made 

objection to every thing that was offered ; 

^mg she hated at that time of the jear, 

ther shfe could not bear since she had se 

spoiled at lady Feed well's table, another sIm 

sure they could not dress at this house, and 

ther she could not touch without French s 

At last, she fixed her mind upon s&lmon: 

''i^J(ji,\:\ -there was no salmon in the house. It was 

: 1't ever procured with great expedition, aiid ^ 

^i\ came to the table she fbuna that her frigh 

taken away ber stomach, which ind^ 

thbugbt no great loss, for die could never ht 

that any thing at an inn could be cleanly g< 

ji^-ij ' Dinner was now over, and the coropanir 

^f'^'tlM ndsed, for I was now past the condition of 
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the evening, and thought it very likely to rain ; 
and again wished that she had staid at home. 
We then reconciled ourselves to our disappuoint- 
ment, and began to talk of comtnon subjects, 
when Anthea told us, that since we came to see 
gardens, she would not hinder our satisfaction. 
We all rose, and walked through the enclosures 
for some time, with no other trouble than the ne^ 
cessity of watching lest a frog should hop across 
the way, which Anthea told us would certainly 
kill her, if she should happen to see him. . 

Frogs, as it fell out, there were none; but 
when we were within a furlong of the gardens, 
Anthea saw somie sheep, and heard the wether 
clink his bell, which she was sure was not hung 
upon him for nothing, and therefore no assu- 
rances nor entreaties should prevail upon her to 
go a step further ; she was sorry to diappoint the 
company, but her life was dearer to ner than 
ceremony. - 

We came back to the inn, and Anthea now 
discovered that there was no time to be lost in 
returning, for the night would qome upon us, 
and a thousand misfortunes might happen in the 
dark. The horses were immediately harness^, 
and Anthea having wondered what could seduce 
her to stay so long, was eager to set out. But we 
had now a new scene of terror, every man we saw 
waa a robber, and we were ordered sometimes to 
drive hard, lest a traveller whom we saw behind 
sliQiild overtake us ; and sometimes to stop, lest 
we should come up to him who was passing 
before us. She alarmed many an honest man, 
by b^ging him to spare her life as he passed hv 
the coadi, and drew me into fifteeii q>iaTt^% V>d^- 

u )l 
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persons who increased her fright, by kindly stop- 
ping to inquire whether they could assist u& 
At last we came home, and she told her com- 
pany next day what a pleasant ride she had been 
taking. 

I suppose, Sir, I need not inquire of you what 
deduQtions may be made from this narrative, nor 
what happiness can arise from the society of that 
woman who mistakes cowardice for elegance, and 
imagines all delicacy to consist in refusing to be 
pleased. 

I am, &c* 



N» 35. TUESDAY, JULY 17, 1750. 



•Nbn pnmuba Juno, 



I^on Hymeneeus adest, nofi illi Gratia lecto, onom 

' IVithout connubial Juno*s aid they wed; 
Nor Ifymen nor the Orttces bless the bed. ELmiNnoM* 

To THE Rambler. 

Sir : — As you have hitherto delayed the pe^ 
formance of the promise, by which you gave itf 
reason to hope for another paper upon matri- 
mony, I imagine you desirous of collecting more 
materials than your own experience, or observa- 
tion, can supply ; and I shall therefore lay can- 
didly before you an account of my own -entrance 
into the conjugal state. : : 

1 was about eight-and-twcnty years old, when 
having tried the diversions of the town till I be- 
gan to be weary, and. being awakened into atten- 



tion to more lerious business, by tlic failure of 
an attomev to whom I had ia)plicitJy trusted the 
conduct of my fortune, I resolved to take my 
estate into my own care, and methodize my whole 
life according to the strictes trules of economical 
prudence. 

In pursuance of this scheme, I took leave of 
my acquaintance, who dismissed me with num- 
berless jests upon my new system ; having first 
endeavoured to divert me from a design so little 
worthy of a man of wit, by ridiculous accounts of 
the ignorance and rusticity into which many had 
sunk in their retirement, at\er having aistin- 
guished themselves in taverns and playhouses, 
and given hopes of rising to uncommon eminence 
among the gay part of mankind. 

When I came first into the country, which, by 
B neglect not uncommon among young heirs, I 
had never seen since the death d my father, I 
found every thing in such confusioni that being 
utterly without practice in business, I had great 
difficulties to encounter in disentangling the per- 
plexities of my circumstances; th€w however 
gave way to diligent appU<;ation ; and| perceived 
uiat the advantage of keeping my owi> accounts 
would very ipuch overbalance the tlm^ which 
they could require. 

I had now visited my tenants, surveyed my 
land, and isepaired the old house, which, forsopie 
year% had been running to decay. These proo& 
of pecuniary wisdom be^an to recommend me as 
a sober, judicious, thrivmg gentleman, to all my 
smver neighbours of th% country, who never 
lailc(d to celet»rate my management in opposition 
to Thrif^ess and Latterwiti two «aiaT\. ^<^^^ V 
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who had estates in the same part of the king* 
dom, which they visited now and then in a fro* 
lie, to take up their rents beforehand, debauch a 
miik-maid, make a feast for the village, and tell 
stories of their own intrigues, and then rode post 
back to town to spend their money. 

It was doubtful, however, for some time, whe- 
ther I should be able to hold my resolution ; but 
la short perseverance removed all suspicions. I 
rose every day in reputation, by the decency of 
my conversation, and the regularity of my con- 
duct, and was mentioned with great re^vrd at 
the assizes, as a man very fit to be put in com- 
mission for the peace. 

During the confusion of my affidrs, and the 
daily necessity of visiting farms, adjustiog con- 
tracts, letting leases, and superintending repairs, 
I found very little vacuity in my life, and inere- 
fore had not many thoughts of marriage ; but, in 
a little while the tumult of business subsided, and 
the exact method which I had established 
enabled me to dispatch my accounts with great 
facility. I had, therefore, now upon my hands, 
the task of finding means to spend my time, 
without falling back into the poor amusements 
which I had hitherto indulged, or changing them 
for the sports of the field, which I saw pursued 
with so muph eagerness by the gentlemen of the 
country, that they were indeed the only pleasures 
in which I could promise myself any partaker. 

The inconvenience! of this situation naturally 
disposed me to wish for a companion, and the 
known value of my estate, with my reputation 
for frugality and prudence, easily gained me 
admission into every family; fer I soon found 
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tbn nb^lnqufrjr mw made wiker any other virtue, 
iwr wy teetjgjoiikl neccwary, but of my freedom 
ftopt laeiimlMnmcesi and my care of what they 
teiiaed ttamiib ekamct, -I saw, not without 
■fignatun, tlie eagemen with wlddi the daugh- 
\a§f ar lifae f c ai' I came^ wexe set out to show ; 
Mr Hovld I eoDwder tibem in a state mnch differ- 
calf AoB prostitatioi^ when I found them or- 
dered t$ pby their airs before me» and to exhibit, 
kj aone seeming chance, specimens of their 
iiHis^ tihcar won, or their housewifery. No 
MNmer-was I placed at tables than the young 
Ujr was callea upon to pay me some dyili^ or 
•dMTf nor could I find- means of esci^ing, nom 
odwr fktfaer or mother^ some account of their 
is^^Mar^s eacelleneies, with a dedatation that 

a' were ww leaTing the woild, and had no 
teas on fftds skle i& grave, but to see their 
ddldren happily disposed of; that she whom I 
lisdbeen j^easied to compliment at table was 
iadeed the diief pleasure of their age, so good, 
m dnttful, so great a relief to her mamma in the 
dure of the house, and so much her papa's favour- 
ile-for her dieerfulness and wit, that it would be 
vUi the last reluctance that they should part ; 
hot to <a worthy gentleman in the neighbour- 
* h^oi, whom they might often visit, they would 
not ao&r consult their own gratification, as to 
iafiiae her ; and their tenderness should be shown 
in her fortune, whenever a suitable settlement 
was proposed. 

' Am I anew these overtures not to proceed from 
any preference of roe before another equally rich, 
I oomd not but look with pity on young persons 
CMideiiined to be set to auction, and made cheap 
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by injudicious commendations; for how could 
they luiow themselves offered and rejected a hua<» 
dred timefl^ without 9ome loss of that soft eleva« 
tioni .^nd maiden dignity, so necessary to the 
completion of female excellence ? 

I shall not trouble you with a history of ih$ 
stratagems practised upon my judgment, or -th^ 
allurements tried upon my heart, which, if you 
have, in any part of your life, been acquaintefl 
with ruri^ politics, you will easily c^^u^eive* 
Their ^rts have no great variety, they think no« 
thing w(Mth their care but mon^, and sup« 
posing its influence the same upon all the ij^oiiot 
seldom endeftvour to deceive by any othepr megiui 
thfm f^dse computations. 

I wijl not deny -that, by hearing myself loudly 
copimen^ed for my discretion, I began to set 
some vali^ upon my character, and w9S uaw91« 
ing to lose my credit by marrying for love. I 
therefore resolved to knpw the fortune of the 
lady whom I should address, before I inquired 
after her wit, delicacy, or beauty. 

This determination led me to JVIitissa, the 
daughter of Chrysophilus, whose person was at 
least without deformity, and whose manners 
were free from reproach, ^s she had been bred 
Vip at a distance from all common temptations. 
To Mitissa* therefore, I obtained leave &om her 
parents to pay my court, and was referred by 
her again to her father, whose direction she was 
resolved to follow. The question then was, only^ 
wliat should be settled? The .old gendeman 
made an enormous demand, with which I refused 
to coQiply. Mitissa was ordered to exert her 
power ; she told me, tl^at if I cqu^d refuse h^ 
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papa, I had no love for her ; that she was an 
unhappy creature, and that I was a perfidious 
man ; then she burst into tears, and fell into fits. 
All this, as I was no passionate lover, had little 
effect. She next refused to see roe, and because 
I thought myself obUged to write in terms of 
distress, they had once hopes of starving me 
into measures; but finding me inflexible, the 
lather complied with my proposal, and told me 
he liked me the more for being so good at a 
bargain. 

I was now married to Mitissa, and was to 
experience the happiness of a match made with- 
out passion. Mitissa soon discovered that she 
was equally prudent with myself, and had taken 
a huslMUid only to be at her own command, and 
to have a chariot at her own call. She brought 
with her an old maid recommended by her mo- 
ther, who taught her all the arts of domestic 
management, and was, on every occasion, her 
chief agent and directress. They soon invented 
one reason or other, to quarrel with all my ser- 
vants, and either prevailed on me to turn them 
away, or treated them so ill that they lefl me of 
themselves, and always supplied their places 
with some brought from my wife's relations. 
Thus they established a family, over which I 
had no authority, and which was in a perpetual 
conspiracy against me ; for Mitissa considered 
herself as having a separate interest, and thought 
nothing her own, but what she laid up without 
my knowledge. For this reason she brought 
me false accounts of the expenses of the house^ 
joined with my tenants in complaints of hard 
times, and by means of a steward of her own, 
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took rewards for soliciting abatements of the 
rent.* Her great hope is to outlive me, tluit 
she paay enjoy what she has thus accumu- 
lated, and therefore she is alwa3rs contriving 
some improvements of her jointure land, and 
once tried to procure an injunction to hinder me 
from felling timber upon it for repairs. Her 
father and mother assist her in her projects, and 
are frequently hinting that . she is ill used, and 
reproaching me with the presents that crther 
ladies receive from their husbands. 

Such, Sir, was my situation for seven years, 
till at last my patience was exhausted, and lutv«< 
in^ one day invited her father to my bouae* I 
laid the state of my affairs before him, detected 
my wife in several of her frauds* tum^ out her 
steward, charged a constable with her maid, 
took my business in my own hands, neduced her 
to a settled allowance, and now write thik 
account to warn others against marrying those 
whom they have no reason to esteem. 

I am, Sec 
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N« 86. SATURDAY, JULY 21, 1750. 



HOMKR. 

■ Piping on their reeds the shepherds go, 
Nor fear an ambush, nor suspect a foe. pope. 



Thvre is scarcely any species of poetry that 
bos allured more readers, or excited more wri- 
ters, than the pastoral. It is generally pleasing, 
because it entertains the mind with representa- 
fcioiis of scenes familiar to almost every imagi- 
nation, and of which all can equally judge 
whether they are well described. It exhibits a 
life, to which we have been always accustomed 
to associate peace, and leisure, and innocence ; 
and therefore we readily set open the heart for 
the admission of its images, which contribute to 
drive away cares and perturbations, and suffer 
ourselves, without resistance, to be transported 
to elysian regions, where we are to meet with 
nothing but joy, and plenty, and contentment ; 
where every gale whispers pleasure, and every 
shade promises repose. 

It has been maintained by some, who love to 
talk of what they do not know, that pastoral is 
the most ancient poetry ; and, indeed, since it 
is probable that poetry is nearly of the same 
antiquity with rational nature, and since the life 
of the first men was certainly i-ural, we may 
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Ik 

reasonably conjecture, that, as their ideas would 
necessarily be borrowed from those objects 
with which they are acquainted, their compo- 
sures, being filled chiefly with such thougnts 
on the visible creation as must occur to the first 
observers, were pastoral hymns, like those which 
Milton introduces the original pair singing, in 
the day of innocence, to the praise of their 
Maker. 

For the same reason that pastoral poetry was 
the first employment of the nuraan imagination, 
it is generally the first literary amusement of 
our minds. We have seen fields, and meadows, 
and groves, from the time that our eyes 
opened upon life ; and are pleased with biras, 
and brooks, and breezes, much earlier than we 
engage among the actions and passions of man- 
kind. We are therefore delighted with rural 
pictures, because we know the original at an age 
when our curiosity can be very little awakened 
by descriptions of courts which we never beheld, 
or representations of passions which we never 
felt 

• The satisfaction received from this kind of 
writing not only begins' early, but lasts long; 
we do not, as we advance into the intellectual 
world, throw it away among other childish 
amusements and pastimes, but willingly return 
to it in any hour of indolence and relaxation. 
The images of true pastoral have always the 
power of exciting delight, because the works of 
nature, from which they are drawn, have always 
the same order and beauty, and continue to 
force themselves upon our thoughts, being at 
once obvious to the most' careless regard, and 
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more than adequate to the strangest reason, and 
severest contemplation. Our inclination to still- 
ness and tranquillity is seldom much lessened by 
long knowledge of the busy and tumultuary part 
of die world. In childhood we turn our thoughts 
to the country, as to the region of pleasure; 
we recur to it in old age as a port of rest, and 
perhaps with that secondary and adventitious 
gladness, which every man feels on reviewing 
those places, or recollecting those occurrences, 
that contributed to his youthful eniovments, and 
bring him back to the prime of li&, when the 
world was gay with the bloom of novelty, when 
mirth wantoned at his side, dnd hope sparkled 
before him. 

The sense of this universal pleasure has in- 
vited numbers ioithout number to try their skill in 
pastoral performances, in which they have gene- 
rally succeeded after the manner of other imita- 
tors, transmitting the same images in the same 
combination from one to another, till he that 
reads the title of a poem, may guess at the 
whole series of the composition ; nor will a man, 
afler the perusal of thousands of these perfor- 
mances, find his knowledge enlarged with a 
mngle view of nature not produced before, or 
hifl imagination amused with any new applica- 
tion of those views to moral purposes. 

The range of pastoral is mdeed narrow ; for 
though nature itself, philosophically considered, 
be inexhaustible, yet its general effects on the 
eye and on the ear are uniform, and incapable 
of much variety of description. Poetry cannot 
•dwell upon the minuter distinctions^ b^ ^Vi\^Vv 
one species differs (rom another, mt^ouX. ^«^«x\.- 

VOL, IV. X 
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ing from that simplidly <^ grandeur which filb 
the imagination ; nor dissect the hiteni qualities 
of things, without loang its general power of 
gratifying every mind by recalling its concep- 
tions. However^ as each age malEes some dis^ 
coveries, and those discoveries are by degrees 
generally known, as new plants or modes of 
culture are introduced, and by little and little 
become common, pastoral might receivei from 
time to time, simul alimentations, and exhibit 
once in a century a scene somewhat varied. 

But pastoral subjects have been often^ like 
others, taken into the hands of those that vrere 
not qualified to adorn th^n, men to whom the 
face of nature was so little known^ that they 
have drawn it only after th«r own imagination, 
and clumged or distorted her features, that their 
portraits might appear something more than 
aervile copies from their predecessors. 

Not only the images ot rural life, but the occa^ 
sions on which they can be properly produced, 
are few and general. The state of a man con** 
fined to the emplojrments and pleasures of the 
country, is so little diversified, and exposed to 
so few of those accidents which produce per- 
plexities, terrors, and surprises, in more com- 
plicated transactions, that he can be shown but 
seldom in such circumstances as attract curiosity. 
His ambition is without policy, and his love 
without intrigue. He has no complaints to make 
of his rival, but that he is richer than himsdf ; 
nor any disasters to lament, but a ctnel mistress 
or a bad harvest. 

The conviction of the necessity of some new 
source of pleasure induced Sannazarius to remove 
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tte soene fiotn the fields to the sea, to substitute 
fishermen for shepherds, and derive his senti- 
ments ftom the piscatory life ; for which he has 
heen censored by succeeding critics, because 
the sea is an object of terror, and by no means 
prop^ to amuse the mind, and lay the passions 
asle^. Against this objection he might be 
defended by the established maxim, that the 
poet has a fight to select his images, and is no 
more obliged to show the sea in a storm, than 
the land under an inundation ; but may display 
all the pleasures, and conceal the dangers of 
the water, as he may lay his shepherd under a 
riiady beech, without giving him an ague^ or 
letting a wild beast loose upon him. 

There are^ however, two defects in the pisca- 
tory eclogue, which peiiiaps cannot be sup- 
plied. The sea, though in hot countries it is 
considered by those who live, like Sannazarius, 
upon the coast, as a place of pleasure and diver- 
uon,- has notwithstanding much less variety 
than the land, and therefore will be sooner 
exhausted by a descriptive writer. When he 
has once shown the sun rising or setting upon it, 
curled it» waters with the vernal breeze, rolled 
the waves in gentle succession to the shore, and 
enumerated the fish sporting in the shallows, he 
has nothing remaining but what is common to 
all other poetry, the complaint of a nymph for 
a drowned lover, or the indignation of a fisher 
that his oysters are refused, and Mycon's 
accepted. 

Another obstacle to the general reception of 
this kind of poetry, is the ignorance of maritime 
pleasures, in which the greater part of mankind 

X 2 
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must always live. To all the inland inhabitants 
of every region, the sea is only known as an 
immense di£Fiision of waters, over which men 
pass from one country to another, and in which 
life is frequently lost. They have, therefore, 
no opportunity of tracing in their own thoughts, 
the descriptions of winding shores and calm 
bays, nor can look on the poem in which they 
are mentioned, with other sensations than on a 
sea chart, or the metrical geography of Diony- 
sius. 

This defect Sannazarius was hindered from 
perceiving, by writing in a learned language to 
readers generally acquainted with the works of 
nature ; but if he had made his attempt in any 
vulgar tongue, he would soon have discovered 
how vainly he had endeavoured to make that 
loved, which was not understood. 

I am afraid it will not be found easy to improve 
the pastorals of antiquity, by any great additions 
or diversifications. Our descriptions may indeed 
differ from those of Virgil, as an English from 
an Italian summer, and, in some respects, aft 
modem from ancient life ; but as nature is in 
both countries nearly the same, and as poetnr 
has to do rather with the passions of men, whidb 
are uniform, than their customs, which are 
changeable, the varieties, which time or place 
can furnish, will be inconsiderable ; and I shall 
endeavour to show, in the next paper, how little 
the latter ages have contributed to the improve-^ 
floent of the rustic muse. 
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NO 87. TUESDAY, JULY 24, 1750. 



CaiUo gum toKtus, n quando armenta vocabat, 
Amphion Dirc€Bu$, virg . 

Such strains I sing as once Amphion p1ay*d. 
When list'ning flocks the powerful call obeyM. 

ELraiNSTOK. 

Ik vrittfig or judging of pastoral poetry, nei- 
ihef the aothors nor critics of latter times seem 
to have paid sufficient regard to the originals left 
MS t>y antiquity, but have entangled themselves 
with unnecessary difficulties, by advancing prin- 
curies, whichy having no foundation in the nature 
of (things, are wholly to be rejected from a 
species of composition, in which, above all 
pthers, mere i^ure is to be regarded. 

It is therefore necessary to inquire after some 
more distinct and exact idea of this kind of writ- 
ing. This may, I think, be easily found in the 
pastorals of Virgil, from whose opinion it will 
not a^qpiear very safe to depart, if we consider 
that every advantage of nature and of fortune 
concurrea to complete his productions ; that he 
was born with great accuracy and severity of 
judgment, enlightened with all the learning of 
one of tlie brightest ages, and embellished with 
tl^ elegance of the Roman court ; that he em- 
ployed his powers rather in improving, than 
inventing, and therefore must have endeavoured 
to recompense the want of novelty by exactness ; 
that taking Theocritus for his original, he found 

X 3 
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pastoral far advanced towards perfection, and 
that having so great a rival, he must have pro- 
ceeded widi uncommon caution. 

If we search the writings of Virgil for the 
true definition of a pastoral, it will be found a 
poem in tohich any action or passion is represented 
by its effects upon a country life* Whatsoever, 
therefore, may, according to the common course 
of things, happen in the country, may afford a 
suhject for a pastoral poet. 

In this definition, it will immediately occur to 
those who are versed in the writings of the mo- 
dem critics, that there is no mention of the 
golden age. I cannot indeed easily discover why 
it is thought necessary to refer descriptions qH a 
rural state to remote times, nor can I percdive 
that any writer has consistently preserved the 
Arcadian manners and sentiments. The only 
reason, that I have read, on which this rule hits 
been founded, is, that, according to the customs 
of modern life, it is improbable that shepherds 
should be capable of harmonious numbers, or 
delicate sentiments: and therefore the reader 
must exalt his ideas of the pastoral character, 
by carrying his thoughts back to the age in which 
the care of herds and flocks was the emplojnnent 
of the wisest and greatest men. 

These reasoners seem to have been led into 
their hypothesis, by considering pastoral, not in 
general, as a representation of riual nature, and 
consequently as exhibiting the ideas and senti- 
ments of those, whoever they are, to whom the 
country affords pleasure or emplojrment, but 
simply as a dialogue, or narrative of men actually 
tending sheep, and busied in the lowest and 
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most laborious offices ; from whence they very ' 
readily concluded, since characters must neces- 
sarily be preserved, that either the sentiments 
must sink to the level of the speakers, or the 
speakers must be raised to the height of the sen- 
timents. 

In consequence of these original errors, a 
thousand precepts have been given, which have 
only contributed to perplex and confound. Some 
have thought it necessary that the imaginary 
manners of the golden age shoidd be universally 
preserved, and have therefore believed, that 
nothing more could be admitted in pastoral, than 
lilies and roses, rocks and streams, among 
which are heard the gentle whispers of chaste 
fondness, or the soft complaints of amorous 
impatience. In pastoral, as in other writings, 
chastity of sentiment ought doubtless to be 
observed, and purity of manners to be repre- 
sented ; not because the poet is confined to the 
images of the golden age, but because, having 
the subject in his own choice, he ought always 
to consult the interest of virtue. 

These advocates for the golden age lay down 
other principles, not very consistent with their 
general plan ; for they tell us, that, to support 
the character of the shepherd, it is proper that 
all refinement should be avoided, and that some 
riight instances of ignorance should be inter- 
spersed. Thus the shepherd in Virgil is supposed 
to have forgot the name of Anaximander, and 
in Pope the term Zodiack is too hard for a rus- 
tic apprehension. But if we place our shep- 
herds m their primitive condition, we may give 
them learning among their other c\ua\\^c^\Awv& % 
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and if we suffer them to allude at all to things 
of later existence, which, perhaps, cannot with 
any great proprietj be allowed, there can be no 
danger of making them speak with too much 
accuracy, since they conversed with divinitiesy 
and transmitted to succeeding ages the arts of life. 
Other writers, having the mean and despica- 
ble condition of a shepherd always before them, 
conceive it necessary to degrade the language of 
pastoral by obsolete terms and rustic words* 
which they very learnedly call Doric, without 
reflecting that they thus become authors of a 
mangled dialect, which no human beins ever 
could have spoken ; that they may as well refine 
the speech as the sentiments of their personages ; 
and that none of the inconsistencies which tiiey 
endeavour to avoid, is greater than that of 
joining elegance of thought with coarscnets of 
diction. Spenser begins one of his pastoraJs 
with studied barbarity ; 

Diggon Davie, I bid ber good day ; 
Or, Diggon her is, or I missay. 

Dig, Her was her while it was day-light. 
But now her is a most wretched wight. 

What will the reader imagine to be the subjec 
on which speakers like these exercise their el* 
quence ? Will he not be somewhat disappointe 
when he finds them met together to conder 
the corruptions of the church of Rome ? Sure 
at the same time that a shepherd learns theolo; 
he may gain some acquaintance with his naf 
language. 

Pastoral admits of all ranks of persons, 
cause persons of all ranks inhabit the cour 
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It cirindwi no^ dierefbrey on account of the 
dm me ta n taeoemij to be introduedy ttnj eleva- 
tion or delicacy of sentiment; those ideas only 
ato inq^roper, which, not owing thdr original to 
iml ^Mectsb. aitt not pastoraL Sudh is the 
mViigil: 



NimernkptU «tf Amotf durb in ctnMut Uium 



ZiMnr tfn»t Irfw*^ in da i crto thou wol bred, 
ABtB of birth, unupw of & pkint. dktdbn. 



wliiGii Pope endeavouring to copy, was carried 
to afifl greater impropriety : 



'Thatm 4wc^ t»n, wild asthe ngiig moiB, 
Mttm aoraeduB ^pfn oa the Libjaa plain i 
Tboii wwtt ftom hmi*s buming attraiU torn ; 
Bflgbt in tempest!, and in thunders bom ! 

Sentiments like these, as they have no ground 
in nature, are indeed of little value in any poem ; 
but in pastoral they are particularly liable to 
censure, because it wants that exaltation above 
QommoQ life, which in tragic or heroic writings 
oftmn reconciles us to bold flights and daring 

-. Pastoral being the repr«9«}tfa^oii of an action 
or painattf by Ms effects upon a country life^ has 
notibing peculiar out its confinement to rural 
Jmagery, without which it ceases to be pastoraL 
This is its true chaiiacteristic, and this it can- 
not lose by any dignity of sentiment, or beauty 
(^ diction. Ine Pollio of Virgil, with all its 
devation, is a composition truly bucolic, though 
lejepted by the critics ; for aU the images are^ 
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either taken from the country, or firom the reli- 
gkm of the age common to all parti of the 
enapire* 

The Sllenus is indeed of a more disputable 
kind, because though the scene lies in the coun* 
try, the song being religious and historicaly had 
been no less adapted to any other audience or 
place. Neither can it well be defended as a 
fiction ; for the irftroducdon of a god seems to 
imply the golden age, and yet he . alludes to 
many subsequent transactions^ and mentions 
Gallus, the poet's contemporary. 

It seems necessary to the perfection of thi» 
poem, that the occasion which is supposed to 
produce it be at least not inconsistent with a 
country life, or less likely to interest thoae who 
have retired into places of solitude and ouiet, 
than the more busy part of mankind. It is 
therefore improper to give the title of a pastoral 
to verses, in which the speakers, afler the slight 
mention of their flocks, £ill to complaints of 
eiTors iii the church, and corruptions in the 
government, or to lamentations of the death of 
some illustrious person, whom, when once the 
poet has called a shepherd, he has no longer any 
labour upon his hands, but can make the clouds 
weep, and lilies wither, and the sheep hang their 
heads, without art or learning, genius or study* 

It is part of Claudian's character of his rustic, 
that he computes his time not by the succession 
of consuls, but of harvests. Those who pass 
their days in retreats distant from the theatres of 
business, are always least likely to hurry their 
imagination with public affairs. 

The facility of treating actions, or events m 
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toral Style, has incited many writers, from 
nore judgment might have been expected^ 
the sorrow or the jov which the occasion 
d into the mouth of Daphne or of Thyr- 
d as one absurdity must naturally be 
9d to make way for another, they have 
I with an utter disregard both of life and 
» and filled their productions with mytho- 
allusions, with incredible fictions, and 
mdmetits which neither passion nor rea- 
idd have dictated, since the change whieh 
a has made in the whole systeffiLOf the 
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jiurmm quupds metUocniatem 
X^Higkf tutus caret ehsoleti 
SMUbus tectif caret iwridenM 

Sobriusauld* mok. 

Tht man within the golden mean, 

Wbo can his boldtat with oontato. 

Securely Tiews tbe ruin*d cell. 

Where sordid want and sorrow dwcil ; 

And in himself serenely great, 

DecVnes an envied room of state, pkakcis. 

ONG many parallels which men of imagina- 
ave drawn between the natural and mordi 
if the world, it has been observed that 
bess, as well as Wrtue, conft\«t& in tK^»^o- 
timi to avoid every extreme w ti^cesswcc^^ 
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even to him who has no other care than to pass 
through the present state with ease and safety ; 
and that the middle path is the road of security ; 
on either side of which are not only the pitnls 
of vice, but the precipices of ruin. 

Thus the maxim of Cleobulus the Undiaot 
fiir^oif apirovy Mediocrity is best, has been long 
considered as an universal principle, extended 
through the whole compass of lite and nature. 
The experience of every age seems to have given 
it new confirmation, and to show that no&ng, 
however specious or alluring, is pursued witii 
propriety, or enjoyed with safety, beyond cer- 
tain limits. 

Even the gifU of nature, which may truly be 
considered as the most solid and durable of all 
terrestrial advantages, are found, when they 
exceed the middle point, to draw the possessor 
into many calamities, easily avoided by others 
that have been less bountifully enriched or 
adorned. We see every day women perish with 
infamy, by having been too willing to set their 
beauty to show; and others, though not with 
equal guilt or misery, yet with very sharp 
remorse, languishing in decay, neglect, and . 
obscurity, for having rated their youthful charms 
at too high a price. And, indeed, if the opinion 
of fiacon be bought to deserve much regard^ 
very few sighs would be vented for eminent and 
superlative elegance of form ; " for beautiful 
" women," says he, " are seldom of any great 
<< accomplishments, because they, for the most 
" part, study behaviour rather than virtue." 

Health and vigour, and a happy constitution 
of the corporeal frame, are of^ absolute neces- 
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sitj to the enjoyment of tlie comforts, and to the 
performance of the duties of life, and requisite in 
yet a greater measure to the accomph'shment of 
any thing illustrious or distinguished ; yet even 
these, if we can judge by their apparent conse- 
quences, are sometimes not very beneficial to 
^ose on whom they are most liberally bestowed. 
They that frequent the chambers of the sick, 
will generally find the sharpest pains, and most 
stubborn maladies, among them whom confi- 
dence of the force of nature formerly betrayed 
to negligence and irregularity ; and that super- 
fluity of strength, which was at once their boast 
and their snare, has oflen, in the latter part of 
life, no other effect than that it continues them 
long in impotence and anguish. 

These gifls of nature are, however, always 
blessings in themselves, and to be acknowledged 
with gratitude to him that gives them ; since 
they are, in their regular and legitimate effects, 
productive of happiness, and prove pernicious 
only by voluntary corruption or idle negligence. 
And as there is little danger of pursuing them 
with too much ardour or anxiety, because no 
skill or diligence can hope to procure them, the 
uncertainty of their influence upon our lives is 
mentioned, not to depreciate their real value, 
but to repress the discontent and envy to which 
the want of them oflen gives occasion in those 
who do not enough suspect their own frailty, nor 
consider how much less is the calamity of not 
possessing great powers, than of not using them 
aright. 

0£ all those things that make us superior to 
others, there is none so much within the reach 
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of our endeavours as riches^ nor any thing more 
eagerly or constantly desired* Poverty is an 
evil always in our view» an evil complicated with 
^o many circumstances of uneasiness and vezap 
tion» that every man is studious to avoid it- 
Some degrees of riches is therefore requiredy that 
we may be exempt Grom the gripe of necessity ; 
when this purpose is once attained, . we joaturauy 
wish for more, that the evil which is regarded 
with so much horror, m^y be yet at a greater 
distance from us ; as he that has once felt or 
dreaded the paw of a savage, will not be at rest 
till they are parted by some barrio, which may 
take away all possibility of a second attack. 

To this point, if fear be not unreasonably 
indulged, Cleobulus would, perhaps, not refuse 
to extend his mediocrity* But it almost always 
happens, that the man who grows rich, changes 
his notions of poverty, states his wants by some 
new measure, and from flying the enemy that 
pursued him, bends his endeavours to overtake 
those whom he sees betoe him. The power of 
gratifying his appetites increases their demands ; 
a thousand wishes crowd in upon him, importu* 
aate to be satisfied, aad vanity and ambition 
open prospects to desire, which still grow wider, 
as they are more contemplated. 

Thus in time want is enlarged without bounds ; 
an eagerness for increase of possessions deluges 
the soul, and we sink into the gulfs of iosatiaf 
bility, only because we do not sufficiently con- 
sider, that all real need is very soon suf^ilic^ 
and all real danger of its invasion easily pro* 
eluded ; that the daims of vanity, being.without 
limits, must be denied at last ; and that the paia 
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of represding them is less pungent before they 
have been long accustomed to compliance. 

Whosoever shall look heedfully upon those 
who are eminent for their riches, will not think 
tbeir condition such as that he should hazard his 
quiet, and much less his virtue, to obtain it. 
For all that great wealth generally gives above 
a moderate fortune, is more room for the freaks 
of caprice, and more privilege for ignorance and 
▼ice, a quicker succession of flatteries, and a 
larger circle of voluptuousness. 

There is one reason seldom remarked, which 
makes riches less desirable. Too much wealth 
is very fi«quently the occasion of poverty. He 
whom tbe wantonness of abundance has once 
foftened, easily sinks into neglect of his affairs ; 
and he that thinks he can afford to be negligent, 
is not far from being poor. He will soon be 
involved in perplexities, which his inexperience 
will render unsurmoun table; he will fly for help 
to those whose interest it is that he should be 
more distressed, and will be at last torn to pieces 
by the vultures that always hover over fortunes 
in decay. 

When the plains of India were burnt up by a 
long continuance of drought, Hamet and Ras- 
chid, two neighbouring shepherds, faint with 
thirst, stood at the common boundary of their 
grounds, with their flocks and herds panting 
round them, and in extremity of distress prayed 
for water. On a sudden the air was becalmed, 
the birds ceased to chirp, and the flocks to 
bleat. They turned their eyes every way, and 
saw a being of mighty stature advancing through 
the valley, whom they knew upon his nearer 
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come to offer you gifts, which only y 
folly can make vain. You here pray fl 
and water I will bestow ; let me kn 
how much you will be satisfied ; Sf 
rashly; consider, that of whatever 
enjoyed by the body, excess is no 1 
gerous than scarcity. When you n 
the pain of thirst, ao not forget the ^ 
suffocation. Now, Hamet, tell me 
quest." 

<< O Being, kind and beneficent," says 
let thine eye pardon my confusion, 
a little brook, which in summer shall 
dry, and in winter never overflow."- 
granted," replies the Genius ; and imn 
he opened the ground with his sabre 
fountain bubbling up under their feet, s 
its rills over the meadows ; the flowers 
their fragrance, the trees spread a greene] 
and the flocks and herds quenched their 
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made the SBine petition before him ; when the 
Genius spoke, ** Rash man, be not insatiable ! 
*^ xemember, to thee that is nothing which 
** thou canst not use ; and how are thy wants 
*' greater than the wants of Hamet ?" Kaschid 
repeated his desire, and pleased himself with the 
mean appearance that Hamet would make in the 
presence of the proprietor of the Ganges. The 
Genius then retired towards the river, and the 
two diephe^ds stood waiting the event. As Ras* 
diid was looking with contempt upon his neigh- 
bour, on a sudden was heard the roar of torrents, 
and they found by the mighty stream that the 
mounds of the Ganges were broken. The flood 
rolled forward into the lands of Raschid, his 

eDtations were torn up, his flocks overwhelmed, 
was swept away before it, and a crocodile 
devoured him. 
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fitfrtix' ntdU bene nupta marito, ausonius. 

Uableet^ still doom'd to wed with misery. 

The condition of the female sex has been fre- 
quently the subject of compassion to medical 
writers, because their constitution of body is 
such, that eviery state of life brings its peculiar 
diseases : they are placed^ according to the pro- 
verb, between Scylla and Charybdis, with no 
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Other choice than of dangers equally formiable; 
and whether they embrace marriage, or deter- 
mine upon a single life, are exposed, In conse- 
quence of their choice, to sickness, misery, and 
death. 

It were to be wished that so great a degree of 
natural infelicity miffht not be increased by ad- 
ventitious and artifiaal miseries ; and that beings, 
whose beauty we cannot behold without admirar 
tion, and whose delicacy we cannot contemplate 
without tenderness, might be suffered to enjoy 
every alleviation of their sorrows. But, however 
it has happened, the custom of the world seems 
to have been formed in a kind of conspinuy 
against them, though it does not appear but tbey 
had themselves an equal share in its establish- 
ment ; and prescriptions which, by whomsoever 
they were begun, are now of long continuance^ 
and by consequence of great authority, seem to 
have almost excluded them from content, in 
whatsoever condition tliey shall pass their lives. 

If they refuse the society of men, and continue 
in that state which is reasonably supposed to 
place happiness most in their own power, they 
seldom give those that frequent their conversa- 
tion any exalted notions of the blessings of 
liberty ; for whether it be that they are angry 
to see with what inconsMerate eagerness other 
heedless females rush into slavery, or with what 
absurd vanity the married (adies boast the change 
of their condition, and condemn the heroines, who 
endeavour to assert the natural dignity of their sex ; 
whether they are conscious that like barren coun- 
tries they are free, only because they were never 
thought to deserve the trouble of a conquest, or 
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itnagine that their sincerity is not always unsus- 
pected, when they declare their contempt of 
men ; it is certain, that they generally appear to 
have some great and incessant cause of uneasi- 
ness, and that many of them have at last been 
persuaded, by powerful rhetoricians, to try tlie 
life which they had so long contemned, and put 
on the bridal ornaments at a time when they least 
became them. 

What are the real causes of the impatience 
which the ladies discover in a virgin state, I 
shall perhaps take some other occasion to exa- 
mine. That it is not to be envied for its happi- 
ness, appears from the solicitude with which it is 
avoided ; from the opinion universally prevalent 
among the sex, that no woman continues long in 
it but because she is not invited to forsake it ; 
from the disposition always shown to treat old 
maids as the refuse of the world ; and from the 
willingness with which it is often quitted at last, 
by those whose experience has enabled them to 
judge at leisure, and decide with authority. 

Yet such is life, that whatever is proposed, it 
is much easier to find reasons for rejecting than 
embracing. Marriage, though a certain security 
from the reproach and solitude of antiquated 
virginity, has yet, as it is usually conducted, 
many disadvantages, that take away much from 
the.pleasure which society promises, and might 
aflcffd, if pleasures and pains were honestly 
shared, and mutual confidence inviolably pre- 
served. 

The miseries, indeed, which many ladies sufibr 
linder conjugal vexations, are to be cou&ideced 
with great pity, because their Vius!baTvAs.wfe ^lx&^ 



city, or tliinic it so much tu be inquiFed 
they will be happy, as whether they will 

tt may be urged, in extenuation of th 
which parents, not in any other reap< 
numbered with robbers and assassins, ft 
commit, that in their estimation, riches 
piness are equivalent terras. They bin 
tbar lives with no other wish than of acU 
to acre, and filling one bag after anol 
imagine the advantage of a dau^ter «v 
considered, when they have secured he 
jointure, and given her reasonable exp 
of living in the midst of those pleesu 
which ^e bad seen her bther and motl 
insdieir age. 

jliere is an economicBl oracle recein 
the prudential part of the worM, whid 
fethers to marry their dau^ten, lot th 
ikenud'oes s by which I suppose 
that women left to their own 
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has denied ; it cannot license Titius to be unjust, 
lest Caia should be imprudent ; nor give right to 
imprison for liie^ lest liberty should be ill em- 
ployed. 

That the ladies have sometimes incurred im- 
putations which might naturally produce edicts 
not much in their favour, must be confessed by 
their warmest advocates ; and 1 have indeed sel- 
dom observed that when the tenderness or virtue 
of their parents has preserved them from forced 
marriage, and left them at large to choose their 
own path in the labyrinth of life> they have made 
any great advantage of tlieir liberty. They com- 
monly take the opportunity of independence to 
trifle away youth and lose their bloom in a hurry 
of diversions, recurring in a succession too quick 
CO leave room for any settled reflection ; they see 
the world without gaining experience, apd at last 
i^gulate their choice by motives trifluig as those 
of a girl, or mercenary as those of a miser. 

Melanthia came to town upon the death of her 
&ther with a ver}' large fortune, and with the 
reputation of a much larger ; she was therefore 
followed and caressed by many men of rank, and 
by some of understanding ; but liaving an insa- 
tiable desire of pleasure, she was not at leisure, 
irom the park, the gardens, the theatres, visits, 
assemblies, and masquerades, to attend seriously 
to any proposal, but was still impatient for a new 
flatterer, and neglected marriage as always in her 
pow^; till in time her admirers fell away, wea- 
ried with expense, disgusted at her folly, or 
offended by her inconstancy ; she heard of con- 
certs to which she was not invited, and wa& more 
^}mf once forced to sit still at aw a^^evcAA^ 'iw 
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want of a partner. In this distress, chance threw 
in her way Philotiyphnsy a man Tauiy glittering, 
and dioughtlesi as herse]f,who had c^nt a annul 
fortune in equipage and dress, and was shining in 
the lart suit for whidi his tailor would gire him 
credit. He had been long endeavouring It 
retrieve his extravagance by marrii^, and there- 
fore soon paid his court to Melanthia, who after 
some weeks of insensibility saw him at a ball, 
and was whoUy overcome by his performance ift 
a minuet. Tney married; but a man camiot 
always dance, and Philotryphus had no other 
method of pleasing: however, as neither was m 
any great degree vicious, they live together wiA 
, no other unhappiness, than vacuity of mind, and 
that tastelessness of life^ which proceeds fWmi ft 
satiety of juvenile pleasures^ and an utter inabilitj 
to fill their place by nobler employments* Ai 
they have known the fashionable world at the 
same time, they agree in their notions of all 
those subjects on which they ever speak; and 
being able to add nothing to the ideas of Mil 
other, are not much inclined to conversation, but 
very often join in one wish, <* That they could 
« sleep more and think less." 

Argyris, after having refused a thousand oWen^ 
at last consented to marry Cotylus, the younger 
brother of a duke, a man without elegance of 
mien, beauty of person, or force of understand- 
ing ; who, while he courted her, could not always 
forbear allusions to her iHrth, and hint( how 
cheaply she would purchase an alliance with se 
illustrious a family. His conduct from the hour 
of his marriage has been insufierably t5rrannieal, 
nor has he any other regard to her than whal 
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arises firom a desire that her appearance may not 
disgrace him. Upon this principle, however, he 
always orders that she should be gaily dressed, 
and splendidly attended ; and she has, among all 
her mortifications, the happines to take place of 
her eldest sister. 
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•— Hec dicet, cur ego atnicum 

OfferuUm in nugis f H<b nugas seria ducent 

In mala deritum semel. ho a. 

Kcnc fisy, f'tr trifles why should I displease 

The man I love ? For trifles such as these 

To serious mischiefs lead the man I loTe, 

If once die flatterer's ridicule he prove. f&akcis. 

It has been remarked, that authors are genus 
imtahUe^ a generation 'oery easily put out qftem^ 
per^ and that they seldom fail of giving proofs of 
tiidr irascibility upon the slightest attack of cri- 
ticism, or the most gentle or modest offer of 
adfice and information. 

Writers being best acquainted with one ano^ 
tfaer, haTe represented this character as prevail- 
ing among men of literature, which a more exten- 
sive Tiew of the world would have shown to be 
diffused through all human nature, to mingle 
itself with every species of ambition and desire 
of praise, and to discover its effects with greater 
or less restraint, and under disguises more or less 
artful, in aU places and all conditions. 
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The quarrels of writers, indeed, are more ob- 
served, because they necessarily appeal to the 
decision of the public* Their enmities are in- 
cited by applauses from their parties, and pro- 
longed by treadherons encouragement for genenJ 
diversion ; and when the contest happens to. rise 
high between men of genius and learning, its 
memory is continued for the- same reason as it» 
vehemence was at first promoted, because it 
gratifies the malevolence or curiosity of readen, 
and relieves the vacancies of life with amusement 
and laughter. The personal disputes, therefore, 
of rivals in wit are sometimes transmitted to pos- 
terity, when the grudges and heart- bumii^ of 
men less conspicuous, though carried on with 
equal bitterness, and productive of greater evils, 
are expossd to the knowledge of those only whom 
they nearly affect, and suffered to pass off and 
be forgotten among common and casual transac- 
tions. 

The resentment which the discovery of afiiult 
or folly produces, must bear a certain proportion 
to our pride, and will regularly be more acri- 
monious as pride is more immediately the prin- 
ciple of action. In whatever therefore we wish 
or imagine ourselves to excel, we shall always be 
displeased to have our claims to reputation dis- 
puted ; and more displeased, if the accompHsb- 
mcnt be such as can expect reputation only for 
its reward. For this reason it is common to find 
men to break out into rage at any insinuatwni 
to the disadvantage of their wit, who have borne 
with great patience reflections on their morals; 
and of women it has been always known, that no 
censure wounds so deeply, or rankles so long» 
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as that which charges them with want of 
beauty. 

Aa men frequently fill their imaginations with 
trifling pursuits, and please themselves most with 
tfaiDgft of small importance, I have oflen known 
very severe and lasting malevolence excited by 
unlucky censures, which would have fallen with- 
out any effect, had they not happened to wound 
a part remarkably tender. Gustulus, who valued 
himself upon the nicety of his palate, disinherited 
his eldest son for telling him that tlie wine, which 
he was then commending^ was the same which 
he had sent away the day before not fit to be 
drunk. Proculus withdrew his kindness from a 
nephew, whom he had always considered as the 
iliost promising genius of the age, for happening 
to praise in his presence the graceful horseman- 
ship of Marius. And Fortunio, when he was 
privy councillor, procured a clerk to be dis- 
missed from one of the public offices, in which he 
was eminent for his skill and assiduity, because 
he had been heard to say that there was another 
man in the kingdom on whose skill at billiards 
he would lay his money against Fortunio's. 

Felicia and Floretta had been bred up in one 
house, and shared all the pleasures and endear- 
ments of infancy together. They entered upon 
life at the same time, and continued their confi- 
dence and friendshi-); consulted each other in 
every change of their dress, and every admission 
of a new lover; tliought every diversion more 
entertaining whenever it happened that both 
were present ; and when separated, justified the 
conduct, and celebrated the excellencies of one 
another. Such was their intimacy, and such 
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their fidelity ; till a birth-night approached, whefl 
Floretta took one morning an opportunity, bb 
they were consulting upon new clothes, to advise 
her friend not to dance at the ball^ and informed 
her that her performance the year before had not 
answered the expectation which her other accom- 
plishments had raised. Felicia commended her- 
sincerity, and thanked her for the caution ; but 
told her that she danced to please herself, and 
was in very little concern what the men might 
take the liberty of saj^ng ; but that if het appear* 
ance gave her dear Floretta any uneasiness, die 
would stay away. Floretta had now nochidg 
left but to make hew protestations of sinceti^ 
and affection,' with which Felicia was so well 
satisfied^ that they parted with more than usus) 
fondness. T^y still <x>ntinued to visit, with thn 
only difference, that Felicia was more punctual 
than beforcy and often declared how high a value 
she put upon sincerity ; bow much she thought 
that goodness to be esteemed which would ven- 
ture to admonish a friend of an error, and with 
wliat gratitude advice was to be received, even 
when it might happen to proceed from mistake. 
In a few months, Felicia, with great seriout- 
ness, told Floretta, that though her beauty was 
such as gave charms to whatever she did, and her 
qualifications so extensive, that she could not 
fail of excellence in any attempt, yet she thought 
herself obliged by the duties of friendship, to 
inform her, that if ever she betrayed want of 
judgment, it was by too frequent compliance with 
solicitations to sing, for that her manner was 
somewhat ungraceflil, and her voice had no great 
compass. *' It is true," says Floretta, << when I 
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<^ sung three nights ago at Lady Sprigbtly*s, I 
*^ was hoarse with a eold; but I sing for my 
** own satisfaction, and am not in the least pain 
" whether I am liked. However, my dear Feli- 
** cia's kindness is not the less, and I shall al- 
« ways think myself happy in so true a friend.'* 

From this time they never saw each other with- 
out mutual professions of esteem, and declara- 
tions of contidence, but went soon after into the 
country to visit their relations. When they came 
back, they were prevailed on, by the importunity 
of new acquaintance, to take loclgings in different 
parts of the town, and had frequent occasion, 
when they met, to bewail the distance at which 
they were placed, and the uncertainty which 
each experienced of finding the other at home. 

Thus are the fondest and firmest friendships 
dissolved by such openness and sincerity us 
interrupt our enjoyment of our own approbation, 
or recall us to the remembrance of those failings 
which we are more willing to indulge than to correct. 

It is by no means necessary to imagine, that 
he who is offended at advice, was ignorant of the 
fkult, and resents the admonition as a false charge ; 
for perhaps it is most natural to be enraged when 
there is the strongest conviction of our own guilt. 
While we can easily defend our character, we 
are no more disturbed at an accusation, than we 
are alarmed by an enemy whom we are sure to 
conquer ; and whose attack, therefore, will bring 
us honour without danger. But when a man 
feels the reprehension of a friend seconded by 
his own heart, he is easily heated into resentment 
and revenge, either because he hoped that the 
fault of which he was conscious haci escaped the 
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anger, who would not willingly belie 
ought to be discharged on others, rati 
Sj' himself? 

The resentment produced by since 
ever be its immediate cause, is so o 
generally so keen, that very few ha 
nimity sufficient for the practice ofadi 
above most others, exposes its votaric 
ships and persecutions; yet friendsh 
it is of very little value, since the grea 
close an intimacy is, that our virtu< 
guarded and encouraged, and our vice 
m their first appearance by timely det 
salutary remonstrances. 

It is decreed by Providence, th 
truly valuable shall be obtained in o 
state but with difficulty and danger, 
hopes for that advantage which is to 
from unrestrained communication, n 
times hazard, bv unoleasinfir truths, 1 
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fying our own pride by the mortific^ation of ano* 
Iher. It is not indeed certain, that the most 
refined caution will find a proper time for bring- 
ing a man to the knowledge of his own failings, 
or the most zealous benevolence reconcile him 
to that judgment, by which they are detected ; 
but he who endeavours only the happiness of him 
whom he reproves, will always have either the 
satisfiMCtion of obtaining or deserving kindness ; 
if he succeeds, he benefits his friend ; and if he 
&ils, he has at least the consciousness tliat he 
taSsn for only doing well. 
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Nulla recordanii Ittx est ingratu gravisque, 
Nulla fuU cujus non meminisse velit : 

AmpUat €Ptatis sjmtium sibi in'r bonusy hoc est 

Vwere bis, vkd posse priorefnu. mart. 

No day's remembrance shall the good regret, 

Nor wish one bitter moment to forget : 

They stretch the limits of this narrow s^tan, 

And, by enjoying, live past life again. r. lewis. 

So few of the hours of life are filled up with 
objects adequate to the mind of man, and so 
frequently are we in want of present pleasure or 
employment, that we are forged to have recourse 
every moment to the past and future for supple* 
mental satisfactions, and relieve the vacuities of 
our being, by recollection of former passages, 
or anticipation of events to come. 

I cannot but consider this necessity of search- 
ing on every side for matter on which the atterin 

z3 
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tion may be employed, as a strong proof of the 
superior and celestial nature of the soul of man* 
We have no reason to believe that other crea- 
tures have higher faculties, or more extensive 
capacities, than the preservation xff themselves^ 
or their species, requires ; they seem always to 
be fully employed, or to be completely at eaie 
without emplojrment, to feel few intellectaal 
miseries or. pleasures, and to have no ezuberanoa 
of understanding to lay out upon curiosity or 
caprice, but to have their minds exactly adapted 
to their bodies, with few other ideas than sndi 
as coiporal pain or pleasure impress upon them* 

Of memory, which makes so large a part of the 
excellence of the human soul, and which has so 
much influence upon all its other powers, but a 
small portion has been allotted to the animal 
world. We do not find the grief with which the 
dams lament the loss of their young, proportion- 
ate to the tenderness with which they caress, the 
assiduity with which they feed, or the vehemence 
with which they defend them. Their regard for their 
offspring, when it is before their eyes, is not, in 
appearance, less than that of a human parent; 
but when it is taken away, it is very soon for- 
gotten, and, after a short absence, if brought 
again, wholly disregarded* 

That they have very little remembrance of 
any thing once out of the reach of their senses, 
and scarce any power of comparing the present 
with the past^ and regulating their conclusions 
from experience, may be gathered from this, that 
their intellects are produced in their full perfec- 
tion. The sparrow that was hatched last spring 
makes her first nest the ensuing season, of the 
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nme materials, and with the Bame art, as in any 
* fiillowing year ; and the hen conducts and shel- 
ters her finit brood of chickens with all the pru- 
dence that she ever attains. 

It has been asked by men who love to perplex 
my thing that u plain to common understand- 
inpy how reason differs ftom instinct ; and Prior 
htt with tio great propriety made Solomon him- 
idf dedaie, that to distinguish them is theJboVs 
igMrancef and the pedant s pride. To give an 
accurate answer to a question, of which the terms 
ne ,not completely understood, is impossible; 
we do not know in what either reason or instinct 
oonsiat^.aiid theirefore cannot tell with exactness 
haw they differ ; but surely he that contemplates a 
I ihipand a bird's nest, will not be long without find- 
ing out, that the idea of the one was impressed 
at once, and continued through all the progres* 
sive descents of the species, without variation or 
improvement ; and that the other is the result of 
experiments compared with experiments ; has 
grown, by accumulated observation, from less 
to greater excellence ; and exhibits the collective 
knowledge of different ages and various professions. 
Memory is the purveyor of reason, the power 
which places those images before the mind upon 
which the judgment is to be exercised, and which 
treasures up the determinations that are once 
passed, as the rules of future action, or grounds 
of subsequent conclusions. 

It is, indeed, the faculty of remembrance, which 
may be said to place us in the class of moral 
agents. If we were to act only in consequence 
of some immediate impulse, and receive no direc- 
lion from internal motives of choice, we should 



Indeed, dmoBt all that we can be saii 
is past or future ; the present is in pei 
dtm, leaves us as Boon as it arrives, c 
pre«ent before its presence is well per 
>■ only known to have existed by the O 
it leaves behind. The greatest part t 
arises, therefore, from the View befiw 
US, and we are happy or miserable, 'ft 
we are affected by the survey of our 1 
prospect of future, existence. 

Witli regard to futurity, when ei 
such a. distance from us thatJwe cane 
whole concatenation into our view 
generally power ^ough over our ima 
turn it upon pleasing scenes, and c 
ourselves riches, honours, and deligb 
intermingling those vexations and an: 
which all human enjoyments are poUu 
breaks in on one side, and alarms u 
irers and disanr 
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Klves with flchemes of the future, than reviews 
^cf the past. For the future is pliant and ductile, 
aod will be easily moulded by a strong fancy 
into any form. But the images which memory 
pmentB are of a stubborn and untractable na- 
tdie, the objectf of remembrance have already 
'oiiited, ana left their signature behind them 
qii{ires8ed*upon the mind, so as to defy all 
fttempts jDf rasure or of change. 

As the satisfactions, therefore, arising from 
memory are less arbitrary, they are more solid, 
and are, indeed, the only joys which we can call 
oar own. Whatever we have once reposited, as 
DiydeB exprefi^es it, in the sacred treasure of 
tka posit is out of t)ie reach of accident or vio- 
lence, aor cm be lost, either by our own weak- 
ness, OT another's malice. 



• JNon tamen irritum 



Quodcunque retro est ejfficiet, neque 
Diffinget, inftclumqtie reddet, 
Qttodfiigiens semelhora vexit. 

Be fair or foul, or rain or shine. 

The joys I ha?e posses8*d, in spite of fatc»are mine. 
Not Heav*n itself upon the past has pow'r, 
But what has been, has been, and I have bad my hour. 

DRYDEN. 

There is certainly no greater happiness than 
to be able to look back on a life usefully and 
virtuously employed ; to trace our own progress 
in existence, by such tokens as excite neither 
shame nor sorrow. Life, in which nothing has 
been done or suffered to distinguish one day from 
another, is to him that has passed it as if it had 
never been, except that he is conscious how ill 
he has husbanded the great deposit of his Crea- 
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tor. Life, made memorable by crimes^ and di- 
versified through its several periods by widcedJ 
ness, is indeed easily reviewed, but reviewed only 
with horror and remorse. 

The great consideration which ought to influ- 
ence us in the use of the present moment, k to 
arise from the effect, which, as well or iU applied, 
it must have upon the time to come'f for thbugli 
ita actual existence be inconceivably xhort, jst 
its effects are unlimited ; and there is not tiie 
smallest point of time but may extend its conie* 
quences, either to our hurt or our advantage^ 'j 
through all eternity, and give us reason to re- 
member it for ever, with anguisl^ or exuitatiQD. 

The time of life, ^in w$ch memory seemi 
.particularly to clami predominaBce over the 
other faculties of the mind, is our declining age. 
It has been remarked by former \yriters, that old 
men are generally narrative, and fall easily into 
recitals of past transactions, ^d accounts of per- 
sons known to them in their youth. When we 
approach the verge of the grave it is more emi- 
nently trujB ; 

Vita sumnia brevis spem not vetat inchoare longam. 

Life's span forbids diee to extend tliy cares. 

And stretch thy hopes beyond thy years. crxech. 

We have no longer any possibility of great vicis- 
situdes in our favour : the changes whidi are to 
happen in the world will come too late for our 
accommodation ; and those who have no hope 
before them, and to whom their present state is 
painful and irksome, must o!P necessity turn their 
thoughts back to try what retrospect will afford. 
It ought, therefore, to be the care of those who 



wish to pass the last hours with comfort, to lay up 
such a treasure of pleasing ideas, as shall support 
the expenses of that time, which is to depend 
wholly upon the fund already acquired^ 

Petite hhiCijwenesque senesgue, 

Finem animo certuniy miserisque vicUica earths 

Seek bon^e young, the andior of your mind ; 
Here, snflrring age, a bless'd provision find . 

ELPHINSTOIC. 

In youth, however unhappy, we solace our- 
sdves with the hope of better fortune, and how- 
6ter vicious, appease our consciences with in ten - 
tbns of repentance ; but the time comes at last, 
in which life has no more to promise, in which 
happiness can be drawn only from recollection, 
and virtue will be all that we can recollect with 
pleasure. 



N« 42. SATURDAY, AUGUST 11, 1750. 

Mihi tarda Jluunt ingrataque tempora, hor. 

How Iicavily my time revolves along ! elphinston. 

To THE Rambler. 

Mr. Rambler, 
I AM DO great admirer of grave writings, and 
therefore very frequently lay your papers aside 
before I have read them through ; yet I cannot 
but confess that, by slow degrees, you have 
raised my opinion of your understanding ; and 
that, though I believe it will be long before 1 can 
be prevailed upon to regard you with much kind- 
ness, you have, however, more of my esteem than 
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those whom I sometimes make happy with op* 
portunities to fill mj tea-pot, or pick up my raa. 
I shall therefore chckise you for the confidante 
of my distresses, and ask your counsel with re- 
gard to the means of conquering or escaping 
them : though I never expect from you any ot 
that softness and pliancy, which constitutes the 
perfection of a companion for the ladies ; as, in 
the place where I now am^ I have recourse to 
the masti£Pfor protection, though I have no in- 
tuition of making him a lap-dog. 

My mamma is a very fine lady, who has more 
numerous and more frequent assemblies at her 
house than any other person in the same -quarter 
of the town. I was bred from my earliest infancj 
in a perpetual tumult of pleasure, and remembor 
to have neaid of little else than messages, visitBi 
playhouses,' and balls; of the aukwardness of 
one woman, and the coquetry of another; the 
charming convenience of some rising fashion, the 
difficulty of playing a new game, the incidents <tf 
a masquerade, and the dresses of a court-ni^t. 
I knew before I was ten years old all the rules 
of paying and receiving visits, and to how much 
civility every one of my acquaintance was en- 
titled ; and was able to return, with the proper 
degree of reserve or of vivacity, the stated and 
established answer to every compliment ; so that 
I was very soon celebrated as a wit and a beauty, 
and had heard before I was thirteen all that ii 
ever said to a young lady. My mother was 
generous to so uncommon a degree as to be 
pleased with my advances into life, and allowed 
me, without envy or reproof, to enjoy the sane 
happiness with herself; though most womea 
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about her own age were very angry to see young 
girls so forward, and many fine gentlemen told 
ner how cruel it was to throw new chains upon 
mankind, and to tyrannize over them at tlie same 
time with her own charms, and those of her 
daughter. 

I have now lived two-and-twenty years, and 
have passed of each year nine montlis in town, 
and three at Richmond ; so that my time has 
been spent uniformly in the same company, and 
the same amusements, excq)t as fashion has in- 
troduced new diversions, or the revolutions of 
the gay world have afforded new successions oi* 
wits and beaux. However, my mother is so 
good an oeconomist of pleasure, that I have no 
spare hours upon my hands ; for every morning 
brings some new appointment, and every night 
is hurried away by the necessity of making our 
appearance at different places, and of being with 
one lady at the opera, and with another at the 
curd-table. 

When the time came of settling our scheme of 
felicity for the summer, it was determined tliat 1 
should pay a visit to a rich aunt in a remote 
county. As you know the chief conversation of 
all tea-tables, in the spring, arises from a com- 
munication of the manner m which time is to be 
passed till winter, it was a great relief to the 
barrenness of our topics to relate tlie pleasures 
that were in store for me, to describe my uncle's 
seat, with the park and gardeus, the charming 
walks and beautiful waterfalls; and every one 
told me how much she envied me, and what 
satisfaction she had once enjo3'ed in a situation 
of the same kind. 

VOL. IV. 'i A 
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A6 we are all credulous in our own ftivoui^, and 
willing to imagine some latent satisfkction in any 
tking which we have not experienced, I will con- 
fess to you, without restraint, that I had suffered 
my head to he filled with expectations of some 
nameless pleasure in a rural life, and that I hc^ied 
for the happy hour that should set me free firom 
noise, and nutter, and ceremony, dismiss me to 
the peaceful shade, and lull me in content and 
tranqoiilaty. To solace myself under the miseiy 
of delay, I sometimes heard a studious lady m 
my acquaintance read pastorals; I was^ delighted 
With scarce any talk but of leavine the town, 
and never went to bed without dreaming of 
groves, and meadows, and frisking lambs. 

At length I had all my clothes in a trunk, and 
saw the coach at the door; I sprung in with 
extacy, quarrelled with my maid for being too 
long m taking leave of the other servants, and 
rejoiced as the ground grew less which lay be- 
tween me and the completion of my wishes* A 
few days brought me to a large old house, encom- 
passed on three sides with woody hills, and look- 
ing from the front on a gentle nver, the sight of 
which renewed all my expectations of pleasure^ 
and gave me some regret for having Uvea so long 
without the enjojrment which these delightful 
scenes were now to afford me. My aunt came 
out to receive me, but in a dress so far removed 
from the present fashion, that I could scarcely 
look upon her without laughter, which would 
have been no kind, requital for the trouble which 
she had taken to make herself fine against my 
arrival. The night and the next morning were 
ddven along with inquiries about our family ; my 
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aunt then explained our pedigree, and t&ld me 
stories of my great grandfather's hravery in the 
civil wars ; nor was it less than three days before 
I could persuade her to leave me to myself. 

At last economy prevailed ; she went in the 
usual manner about her own affairs, and I was 
at liberty to range in the wilderness, and sit by 
the cascade. The novelty of the objects about 
me pleased me for a while, but after a few days 
th^ were new no longer, and I soon began to 
perceive that the country was not my element ; 
that shades, and flowers, and lawns, and waters, 
had very soon exhausted all their power of pleas- 
ing, and that I had not in myself any fund of 
satisfaction, with which I could supply the loss 
of my customary amusements. 

I unhappily told my aunt, in the first warmth 
of our embraces, that I had leave to stay with 
her ten weeks. Six only are yet gone, and how 
shall I live through the remaining four? I go^ 
out, and return ; I pluck a flower, and throw it- 
away ; I catch an msect, and when I have exa^ 
mined its colours, set it at liberty; I fling a 
.pebble into the water, and see one circle spread 
after another. When it chances to rain, I walk in 
the great hall, and watch the minute-hand upon 
the dial, or play with a litter of kittens, which the 
cat happens to have brought in a lucky time. 

My aunt is afraid I shall grow melancholy, and 
therefore encourages the neighbouring gentry to 
visit us. They came at first with great eagerness 
to see the fine lady from London ; but when y\e 
met, we had no common topic on which we could 
• converse; thev had no curiosity «l^x "^Vvjv 
operas, or music: and I find as \\tt\e «a>X^^oC\wv 

8 a2 
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from their accounts of the quarrels or alliancei 
of families, whose names, when once I can escape^ 
I shall never hear. The women have now sees 
me, know how my gown is made, and are satis- 
fied ; the men are generally afraid of me, and say 
little, because they think themselves not at liberty 
to talk rudely. 

Thus I am condemned to solitude ; the day 
moves slowly forward, and I see the dawn with, 
uneasiness, because I consider that night is at lu 
great distance. I have tried to sleep by a brool^ 
but find its murmurs ineffectual ; so that I ai& 
forced to be awake at least twelve hours, without 
visits, without cards, without laughter, and with- 
out flattery. I walk because I am disgusted with 
sitting still, and sit down because I am weary 
with walking. I have no motive to action, nor 
any object of love, or hate, or fear, or inclination* 
I cannot dress with spirit, for I have neither rival 
nor admirer ; I cannot dance without a partner ; 
nor be kind or cruel, without a lover. 

Such is the life of Euphelia, and such it h 
likely to continue for a month to come. I have 
not yet declared against existence, nor called 
upon the Destinies to cut my thread ; but I have 
sincerely resolved not to condemn myself to such 
another summer, nor too hastily to flatter myself 
with happiness. Yet I have heard, Mr. Rambler, 
of those who never thought themselves so much 
at ease as in solitude, and cannot but suspect it 
to be some way or other my own fault, that, 
without great pain, either of mind or body, I am 
thus weary of myself, that the current of youth 
stagnates, and that I am languishing in a dead 
calm, for want of some external impulse. I shall 
therefore think you a benefactor to our sex, if 
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you will teach me the art of living alone*; for I 
am confident that a thousand and a thousand and 
a thousand ladies, who affect to talk with exta- 
cies of the pleasures of the country, are in reality, 
like me, longing for the winter, and wishing to 
be delivered from themselves by company and 
diversion. 

I am, Sir, Yours, 

EUPHELIA. 



N« 43. TUESDAY, AUGUST 14, 1750. 



Flumine perpeluo torrens solet acrius ire, 
Sed tamen hcBc brevis est, iUa. j)erenms aqua. ovin. 

In course impetuous soon the tcMrent dries. 
The brook a constant peaceful stream supplies. 

F. L1WJ8. 

It is observed by those who have written on 
the constitution of the human body, and the 
original of those diseases by which it is afflicted, 
that every man comes into the world morbid ; 
that there is no temperature so exactly regulated 
but that some humour is fatally predominant ; 
and that we are generally impregnated, in our 
first entrance upon life, with the seeds of that ma- 
lady, which, in time, shall bring us to the grave. 

This remark has been extended by others to 
the intellectual faculties. Some that imagine 
themselves to have looked with more than com- 
mon penetration into human nature, have endea- 
voured to persuade us that each man is bom 
with a mind formed peculiarly for cettalw ^>«- 
poBes, and with desires unaltetaVA^ de\«rc«xev^^ 

2 A3 
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to particular objects, from which the attention 
cannot be long diverted, and which alone, as 
they are well or ill pursued, must produce the 
praise or blame, the happiness or misery, of his 
future life. 

This position has not, indeed, been hitherto 
proved with strength proportionate to the assu- 
rance with which it has been advanced, and per- 
haps will never gain much prevalence by a dose 
examination. 

If the doctrine of innate ideas be itself dispu- 
table, there seems to be little hope of estabfish- 
ing an opinion, which supposes that even com- 
phcations of ideas have been given us at our 
birth, and that we are made by nature ambitious, 
or covetous, before we know the meaning of either 
power or money. 

Yet as every step in the progression of ens- 
tence changes our position with respect to the 
things about us, so as to lay us open to new 
assaults and particular dangers, and subjects us 
to inconveniences from which any other situation 
is exempt ; as a public or a private life, youth 
and age, wealth and poverty, have all some evil 
closely adherent, which cannot wholly be escaped 
but by quitting the state to which it is annexed, 
and submitting to the incumbrances of some 
other condition; so it cannot be denied that 
every difference in the structure of the mind has 
its advantages and its wants ; and that failures 
and defects being inseparable from humanity, 
however the powers of understanding be extended 
or contracted, there will, on one side or the other, 
always be an avenue to error and miscarriage. 

There seem to be some souls suited to greafy 
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and others to little employments ; some formed 
to soar alofl, and take m wfde views, and others 
to grovel on the ground, and confine their regard 
to a narrow sphere. Of these the one is always 
m danger of becoming useless by a daring negli- 
gence, the other by a Sicrupulous solicitude ; the 
one collects many ideas, but confused and indis- 
tinct ; the other is busied in minute accuracy, 
but without compass and without dignity. 

The general error of those who possess power- 
fiH and elevated imderstandings, is, that they form 
schemes of too great extent, and flatter them- 
selves too hastily with success; they feel their 
own force to be great, and by the complacency 
with which every man surveys himself, imagine 
it still greater : they therefore look out for under- 
takings worthy of their abilities, and engage in 
them with very little precaution, for they imagine 
that without premeditated measures, they shall 
be able to find expedients in all difficulties. 
They are naturally apt to consider all prudential 
maxims as below their regard, to treat with con- 
tempt those securities and resources which 
others know themselves obliged to provide, and 
disdain to accomplish their purposes by esta- 
blished means and common gradations. 

Precipitation, thus incited by the pride of 
intellectual superiority, is very fatal to great 
designs. The resolution of the combat is seldom 
equal to the vehemence of the charge. He that 
meets with an opposition which he did not 
expect, loses his courage. The violence of his 
first onset is succeeded by a lasting and uncon- 
querable languor; miscarriage makes him fear- 
ful ofgiviag way to new hopes •, atv^ \\\e ^iotAsixsv- 
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plation of an attempt in which he has fallen 
below his own expectations, is painful and vexii- 
tious ; he therefore naturally turns his attention 
to more pleasing objects, and habituates hk imi^ 
gination to other entertainments, till, by sloif 
d^rees, he quits his ^t pursuit, and sufien 
some other project to take possession of la^ 
thoughts, in which the same ardour of- min^ 
promises him again certain success, and which 
.disappointments of the same kind compel hhn to 
abanaon. 

Thus, too much vigour in the beginning of aa 
undertaking, oflen intercepts and prevents the 
steadiness and perseverance always necessary in 
the conduct of a complicated scheme, wneie 
many interests are to be connected, many move- 
ments to be adjusted, and the joint effort of dis- 
tinct and independent powers to be directed to 
a single point. In all important events which 
have been suddenly brought to pass, chance has 
been the agent rather than reason ; and, there- 
fore, however those who seemed to preside in the 
transaction, may have been celebrated by such 
as loved or feared them, succeeding times have 
commonly considered them as fortunate rather 
than prudent. Every design in which the con- 
nection is regularly traced from the first motion 
to the last, must be formed and executed by 
calm intrepidity, and requires not only courage 
which danger cannot turn aside, but constancy 
which fatigues cannot weary, and contrivance 
which Impediments cannot exhaust. 

All the performances of human art, at which 
we look with praise or wonder, are instances of 
the resistless force of perseverance : it is by this 
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that the qdany becomes a p3rraiiiid, and that dis- 
tant countries are united with canals. If a man 
was to compare the effect of a single stroke of 
the pick-axe, or of one impression of the spade, 
with the general design and last result, he would . 
be overwhelmed by the sense of their dispropor- 
tion ; yet those petty operations, incessantly con- 
tinued, in time surmount the greatest difficulties, 
and mountains are levelled, and oceans bounded, 
by the slender force of human beings. 

It b therefore of the utmost importance that 
those who have any intention of deviating from 
the beaten roads of life, and acquiring a reputa- 
tion superior to names hourly swept away by 
time among the refuse of fame, should add to 
their reason, and their spirit, the power of per- 
sisting in their purposes ; acquire the art of sap- 
ping what they cannot batter, and the habit of 
vanquishing obstinate resistance by obstinate 
attacks. 

The student who would build his knowledge 
on solid foundations, and proceed by just degrees 
to the pinnacles of truth, is directed by the great 
philosopher of France to begin by doubting of 
his own existence. In like manner, whoever 
would complete any arduous and intricate enter- 
prize, should, as soon as his imagination can cool 
after the first blaze of hope, place before his own 
eyes every possible embarrassment that may 
retard or defeat him. He should first question 
tiie probability of success, and then endeavour 
to remove the objections that he has raised. <' It 
" is proper," says old Markham,* " to exercise 

♦ Gervase Markham, in his book entitled " Perfect 
Horsemanship,*' 12mo, 1671. He was a dramatic poi't, 
and a voluminous writer on various subjects. 
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<< your horse on the more inconvenient side of 
** the course, that if he should, in the race, be 
<< forced upon it, he may not be discouraged ;** 
and Horace advises his poetical friend to consider 
every day as the last which he shall enjoy,, 
because that will always give pleasure which we- 
receive beyond our hopes. If we alarm ourselves 
beforehand with more difficulties than we really 
find, we shall be animated by unexpected facility 
with double spirit ; and if we find our caudons 
and fears justified by the consequence, there will 
however happen nodiing against which provision, 
has not been made, no sudden shock will be 
received, nor will the main scheme be discon- 
certed. 

There is, indeed, some danger lest he that too 
scrupulously balances probabilities, and too per- 
spicaciously foresees obstacles, should remain 
always in a state of inaction, without venturing 
upon attempts on which he may perhaps spend 
his labour without advantage. But previous des- 
pondence is not the fault of those for whom 
this essay is designed ; they who require to be 
warned against precipitation, will not suffer 
more fear to intrude into their contemplations 
than is necessary to allay the effervescence of 
an agitated fancy. As Des Cartes has kindly 
shown how a man may prove to himself his own 
existence, if once he can be prevailed upon to 
question it, so the ardent and adventurous will 
not be long without finding some plausible exte- 
nuation of the greatest difficulties. Such, indeed, 
is the uncertainty of all human affairs, that 
security and despair are equal follies ; and as it 
is presumptioi) and arrogance to anticipate tri- 
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umphs, it is weakness and cowardice to prog- 
nosticate miscarriages. The numbers that have 
been stopped in their career of happiness are 
sufficient to show the uncertainty of human fore- 
sight ; but there are not wanting contrary in- 
stances of such success obtained against all 
appearances, as may warrant the boldest flights 
of genius, if they are supported by unsludsen 
perseverance. 
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Ova^ hi Aiog hrt^ homkr. 

Dreams descend from Jove, rors. 



To THE Rambler. 

Sir : — I had lately a very remarkable dream, 
which made so strong an impression on me, that 
I remember it every word ; and if you are not 
better employed, you may read the relation of 
it as follows : 

Methought I was in the midst of a very enter- 
taining set of company, and extremely delighted 
19 attending to a Uvely conversation, when on a 
sudden I perceived one of the most shocking 
figures imagination can frame, advancing towards 
me. She was drest in black, her skin was con- 
tracted into a thousand wrinkles, her eyes deep 
sunk in her head, and her complexion pale and 
livid as the countenance of death. Her looks 
were filled with terror and unrelenting severity^ 
and her hands armed with whips and «cot\^\»«&« 
A» BoaaasBhe eame nen^ with aYionvidLTioNrcw^ 
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and a voice that chilled my very blood, she bid 
me follow her. I obeyed, and she led me through 
rugged paths, beset with briars and thorns, intp 
a deep solitary valley. Wherever she passed* 
the &ding verdure witibered beneath her steps; 
her pestilential breath infected the air with 
malignant vapours, obscured the lustre of the 
sun, and involved the fair face, of heaven in 
universal gloom. Dismal bowlings resounded 
through the forest, from every baleful tree the 
night raven uttered his dreadUTul |iote, and the 
prospect was filled with desolation and horror. 
In the midst of this tremendous scene my exe- 
crable guide addressed me in the following 
manner ; 

<< Retire with me, O rash, unthinking mortal, 
<< from the vain allurements of a deceitful worU, 
<< and learn that pleasure was not designed the 
<< portion of human life. Man was born to 
" mourn and to be wretched ; this is the condi- 
<< tion of all below the stars, and whoever en- 
<« deavours to oppose it, acts in contradiction to 
<< the will of heaven. Fly then from the &tal 
<< enchantments of youth, and social de%ht, 
<< and here consecrate the solitary hours to 
<< lamentation and woe. Misery is the duty ci 
<< all sublunary beings, and every enjo3niient is 
<< an offence to the Deity, who is to be wor- 
<« shipped only by the mortification of every 
<< sense of pleasure, and the everlasting exercise 
" of sighs and tears." 

This melancholy picture of life quite sunk my 
spirits, and seemed to annihilate every prindpW 
of joy within me. I threw myself beneath a 
blasted yew, where the winds blew cold and 
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dismal round my head, and dreadful apprehen- 
sions chilled my heart. Here I resolved to lie till 
the hand of death, which I impatiently invoked, 
should put an end to the miseries of a life so 
deplorably wretched. In this sad situation I 
espied on one hand of me a deep muddy river, 
whose heavy waves rolled on in slow sullen mur- 
murs. Here I determined to plunge, and was just 
upon the brink, when I found myself suddenly 
drawn back. I turned about, and was surprised 
hy the sight of the loveliest object I had ever 
beheld. The most engaging charms of youth 
and beauty appeared in all her form ; effulgent 
glories sparkled in her eyes, and their avrful 
splendours were soflened by the gentlest looks 
of compassion and peace. At her approach the 
frightful spectre who had before tormented me, 
vanished away, and with her all the horrors she 
had caused. The gloomy douds brightened 
into cheerful sunshine, the groves recovered 
their veitlure, and the whole region looked gay 
and blooming as the garden of Eden. I was 
quite transported at this unexpected change, and 
reviving pleasure began to glad my thoughts, 
when, with a look of inexpressible sweetness, 
my beauteous deliverer thus uttered her divine 
infractions: 

" My name is Keligion. I am the offspring 
« of Tbuth and Love, and the parent of Bene- 
« VOLENCE, Hope, and Joy. That monster 
<< from whose power I have freed you is called 
<< Superstition, she is the child of Discon- 
M TENT, and her followers are Fear and Sor- 
** ROW. Thus different as we are> «heV!L^% ^s^xv 
^* tile insolence to assume my T\ati\e %xv^ «^c^- 
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** ncter, and seduces unhappy noH 
" lu tbe §ame, till she, at lengdi, i 
•■ to the bcvders of Desp&ik, tk 
*< al^M tntd which yoa vere just gai 

" Look round And aiirvey vie Tani 
*' of the j^^te, iriiich HeBven has 
*'. the mK of the faunua race, ai 
** whether a world thua exquiwtdyfi 
« be meant for the abode of miw 
"Fm irtiateod has the lavish hai 
" dmce difiiued au^ innumerable 
" deligfat, bat that all nuBht rejoice 
■* vilege of existence, and be filled 
" tude to the ben^cent Author of i1 
*< enjcm the bleasEngs he has sent, ii 
" obinneDCe ;- and to - reject then 
" raeaat of pleosare, is pitiAte i| 
" obaurd perrcneness. Infinite goo 
" soarce of created existence j the 
" dency of every rational being, from 
" order of raptured seraphs, to t 
" rank of men, is to rise iocesaantlj 
" de^ees of happiness to higher. 
" eadi faculties assigned them forvs 
« of delights." 

"What," cried I, « is this the 
" Helioiom? Does she lead her vota 
" flowery padiSi and bid them paai 
" rious lile? Where are the painful tt 
*' the mortifications of penitence, ti 
" ing exercises of saints and heroes 

" The true enjoyments of a reason 
answered she mildly, " do not cor 
'* bounded indulgence, or luxurious 
" tumult of passions, the languor o 



" or the flutter of light amusements. Yielding 
'< to immoral pleasure corrupts the mind, living 
<' to animal and trifling ones debases it ; botli in 
^* their degree disqualify it for its genuine good, 
" ^nd consign it over to wretchedness. Who- 
" ever would be really happy, must make the 
'* diligent and regular exercise of his superior 
" powers his chief attention, adoring the per- 
*' Sections of his Maker, expressing good-will to 
" his fellow-creatures, cultivating inward recti- 
** tude. To his lower faculties he. must allow 
'< such gratifications as will, by refreshing him, 
" invigorate his nobler pursuits. In the regions 
'\ inhabited by angelic natures, unmingled feli- 
" city for ever blooms, joy flows there with a per- 
^* petual and abundant stream, nor needs there 
'< any mound to check its course. Beings con- 
<* scious of a frame of mind originally diseased, 
^< as all the human race has cause to be, must 
" use the regimen of a stricter self-government. 
*' Whoever has been guilty of voluntary ex- 
'< cesses must patiently submit both to the pain- 
" ful workings of nature, and needful severities 
^' of medicine, in order to his cure. Still he is 
" entitled to a moderate share of whatever 
" alleviating accommodations this fair mansion 
" of his merciful Parent affords, consistent with 
« his recovery. And in proportion as this reco- 
" very advances, the liveliest joy will spring 
" from his secret sense of an amended and 
" improving heart. — So far from the horrors of 
" despair is the condition even of the guilty. — 
" Shudder, poor mortal, at tlie thought of the 
" gulf into which thou wast hut now going to 
" lounge. 

2 B 2 



" obaaem^it is but a deep-laid foun 
" the moBt elevated hopes; unce 
■< faithfully examine and acknowledge 
" are, ahul be enabled under my t 
" become what they desire. The Ch 
" the hero are inceparable ; and to a 
" unassuming trust, and filial confii 
" set no bounds. To him who is anii 
" a view of obtaining approbation 
" Sovereign of the universei no d 
■* insurmountable. Secure in this 
" every needful aid, his conflict with tl 
" pains and trials, is little more thai 
" rous exercises of a mind in health. ] 
** dependence on that Providence w 
" throu^ all eternity, his silent resie 
" ready accommodation of his thou^ 
" haviour to its inscrutable ways, is I 
" most excellent sort of se4f-denial, an 
" of the most exalted transports. 
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« crime, but where it strengthens the influence 
<< of bad inclinations, or lessens the generous 
" activity of virtue. The happiness allotted to 
« man in his present state, is indeed faint and 
<< lowy compared with his immortal prospects, 
" and noble capacities ; but yet whatever por- 
<< tion of- it the distributing hand of heaven 
** offers to each individual, is a needful support 
« and refreshment for the present moment, so 
<< far as it may not hinder the attaining of his 
<< final destination. 

<< Return then with me from continual misery 
" to moderate enjoyment and grateful alacrity. 
" Return from the contracted views of solitude 
" to the proper duties of a relative and depen- 
<< dent being. Religion is not confined to cells 
" and closets, nor restrained to sullen retire- 
" ment. These are the gloomy doctrines of 
" Superstition, by which she endeavours to 
<< break those chains of benevolence and social 
" affection, that link the welfare of every par- 
" ticular with that of the) whole. Remember 
" that the greatest honour you can pay to the 
" Author of your being is by such a cheerful 
*< behaviour, as discovers a mind satisfied with 
" his dispensations.'* 

Here my preceptress paused, and I was going 
to express my acknowledgments for her discourse, 
when a ring of bells from tlie neighbouring village, 
and a new- risen sun darting his beams through 
my windows, awaked me.* 

I am yours, &c. 

* lliis paper, and No. lOO, were written by tlic late 
Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, of Deal in Kent, who died Feb. 
19, 180G. C. 

2b 3 
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N« 46. TUESDAY, AUGUST 21, 175a 



Nvy y itc6ga vonra, xvRir. 

This is the chief felicity of life, 

That concord smile on tbecoDnuI)ial bed i 

But now 'tis hatred all. 

To THE RaMBLBR. 

Sir:— Though, in the dissertations which 
you haye given us on marriage, very just cautions 
are laid down against the common causes of 
infelicity, and the necessity of having, in that 
important choice, the first regard to virtue, is 
carefully inculcated; yet I cannot think the 
subject so much exhausted, but that a little 
reflection would present to the mind many ques- 
tions, in the discussion of which great numbers 
are interested, and many precepts which deserve 
to be more particularly and forcibly impressed. 

You seem, like most of the writers that have 
gone before you, to have allowed as an uncon- 
tested principle, that Marriage is generally «»- 
happy : but I know not whether a man who pro- 
fesses to think for himself, and concludes fiom 
his own observations, does not depart from his 
character when he follows the crowd thus impli- 
citly, and receives maxims without recalling 
them to a new examination, cspjecially wbeo 
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diet iii o iiipi M e m wub a dicoit of life, and in- 
chidflLini'a mukify of dramMtances. As I 
havia an-ecpud i^^ with oAiem ia fpwe my opi- 
taiaii t«f m otyjebci about nle» and a better tide 
to detorttfaia concen£ug thtft itatie which I have 
tried, tban many Wlio talk of it wkhout expe 
nenoe^ I am v&wiUtag to be fMnnned by mere 
anthaifty ftom Hdfaadni^ whail, I beiieve, an 
Mxsvito yie«r of die inuld wOl eonfirm, that 
WMirih|^ii » Bot omamonly imfai^pyy otherwise 
dtoa ai jfefe it vqhqppjr'? and diat most of those 
Wl» eoianlam of cpmmbial miierieBy have as 
anjoh anttrficitiwii aa tbeir natom would have 
~^*^*""^ " ^*^ir tXNidiiCt prociiredy in any 



I ft i%| -teAeedy ootauKm to hear both sexes 
tiJUbm-wIt tliiBir-ciiaBffe^''relat^ the haminess of 
tk&br mA\fT yean, bume die fblly ana rashness 
af dieir own choice, and warn those whom they 
toe coning into the World against the same pre- 
d^^itttee and m&tuatiota. But it Is to be remem- 
beied, diat die days ^diich they so much wish 
to'^eiU back, are me davs not only of celibacy 
bet bf youth, the days of novelty and improve- 
BMSl^' of ardour and of hope, of health and 
^%oiir of body, of gaiety ana li^tness of heart. 
h m toot easy to surround life with any circum- 
stances in whidi youth will not be delightful ; 
and Imn afraid that wheth^ married or unmar- 
ried^ we shall find the vesture of terrestrial 
eadstenee more heavy and cumbrous, tlie longer 

VIS WOtB* 

Tbat thc^ censure themselves for the indit;cre- 
tion of their choice, is not a sufficient proof that 
they have chosen ill, since we «ee the same dis- 
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content at every other part of life wbich we can- 
not change. Converse witli almost any man, grown 
old in a profession, and you will find him regret- 
ting that he did not enter into some different 
course, to which he too late finds bis genius 
better adapted, or in wbich -be discovers that 
wealth and honour are more easily attained. 
<< The merchant," says Horace, *' envies the 
<< soldier, and the soldier recounts the felicity of 
<* the merchant; the lawyer, when bis cUents 
<< harass him^ calls out for the quiet of the coun- 
<< tryman ; and ihe countryman, w&en busiaess 
<< calls him to town, proclaims tliat there is no 
<< happiness but amidst opulence and crowds.*' 
Every man recounts the inconveniencies of 
his own station, and thinks those of any other 
less, because he has not felt them. Thus the 
married praise the ease and freedom of a single 
state, and the single fly to marriage from tne 
weariness of solitude. From all our observa- 
tions we may collect with certainty, that misery 
is the lot of man, but cannot discover in what 
particular condition it will find most alleviations ; 
or whether all external appendages are not, as 
wc use them, the causes either of good or ill. 

Whoever feels great pain, naturally hopes for 
ease from change of posture ; he changes it, 
and finds himself equally tormented : and of 
the same kind are the expedients by which we 
endeavour to obviate or elude those uneasinesses 
to which mortality will always be subject. It is 
not likely that the married state is eminently 
miserable, since we see such numbers, whom 
the death of their partners has set free from it 
entering it again. 
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Wives and* husbands are, inde^, incessantlj 
complaining of each other ; and there would be 
reason for imagining that almost every house 
was infested with perverseness or oppression 
beyond human sufferance, did we not know upon 
how small occasions some minds burst out into 
lamentations iEmd reproaches, and how naturally 
every animal revenges his pain upon those who 
happen to be dear, without any nice examination 
of its cause. We are always willing to fancy 
ourselves within a little of happiness, and when, 
with' repeated efforts, we cannot reach it, per- 
suade oursdves that it is intercepted by an ill- 
paired mate, siace^ if we could find any other 
obstacle, it woiild be our own fault that it was 
not removed. 

Anatomists have often remarked, that though 
our diseases * are sufficiently numerous and 
severe, yet when we inquire into the structure 
pH the body, the tenderness of some parts, the 
minutmiess of others, and the immense multi- 
plicity of animal functions that must concur to 
the healthful and vigorous exercise of all our 
powers, there appears reason to wonder rather 
that we are preserved ws^ long, than that we 
perish so soon, and that our frame subsists for a 
single day, or hour, without disorder, rather 
than that it should be broken or obstructed by 
violence of accidents, or length of time. 

The same reflecdpn arises in my mind, upon 
observation of the manner in which marriage is 
frequently contracted. When I see the avari- 
cious and crafty taking companions to their 
tables and their beds without any inc^jiir^^ b>al 
aSter farms and money ; or tJie %v^a^ «sA 
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thoughtless uniting themselves for life to those 
whom tliey have only seen by the light of tapers 
at a ball ; when, parents, make articles for Uieir 
children, without inquiring after their ccmsent; 
when some marry for heirs to disappoint their 
brothers, and others throw themselves mto the 
arms of those whom they do not love, because 
they liave found themselves rejected where they 
were more solicitous to please : when some 
marry because' their servants cheat them, some 
because they squander their own money^ some 
because their houses are pestered with company, 
some because they will live like other people^ 
and some only because they are sick of them- 
selves, I am not so much mclined to wonder 
that marriage is sometimes unhappy, as that it 
appears so little loaded with calamity ; and can- 
not but conclude that society has something in 
itself eminently agreeable to human nature, 
when I find its pleasures so great, that even the 
ill choice of a companion can hardly overbalance 
them. 

By the ancient custom, of the Muscovites, 
the men and women never saw each other till 
they were joined beyond the power of parting. 
It may be suspected that by this method many 
unsuitable matches were produced, and many 
tempers associated that were not qualified to 
give pleasure to each other.. Yet, perhaps, 
among a people so little delicate, where paucity 
of gratifications, and the uniformity of life, gave 
no opportunity for imagination to interpose its 
objections, there was not much danger of capri- 
cious dislike ; and while they felt neither cold 
nor hunger, they might live quietly together, 
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Mrithout any thought of the defects of one ano- 
ther.- 

Amongst us, whom knowledge has made nice, 
and affluence wanton, there are, indeed, more 
cautions requisite to secure tranquillity ; and yet 
if we observe the manner in which those con- 
verse, who have singled out each other for mar- 
riage, we shall, perhaps, not think that the 
Russians lost much by their restraint For tlie 
whole endeavour of both parties, during tlie 
time of courtship, is to hinder themselves from 
being known, and to disguise their natural tem- 
per, and real desires, in h3rpocritical imitation, 
studied compliance, and continual affectation. 
From the time diat their love is avowed, neither 
sees the other but in a mask, and the cheat is 
managed often on both sides with so mucli art, 
and ^scovered afterwards with so much abrupt- 
ness, that each has reason to suspect that some 
transformation has happened on the wedding 
iiight, and that, by a strange imposture, one 
tias been courted, and another married. 

I desire you, therefore, Mr. Rambler, to 
question all who shall hereatler come to you 
with matrimonial complaints, concerning their 
behaviour in the time of courtship, and inform 
them that they are neither to wonder nor repine, 
when a contract begun with fraud has ended in 
disappointment. 

I am, &c. 
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No, 46. SATURDAY, AUGUST 



Genus, etjiroavasj et gtue non ficimn 

I 'ix ea nostra voco. 

Nought from myl)irth or ancestors I cl 
All is my own, my honour and my shar 

To THE Rambler. 

Sir: — Since I find that you hs 
much regard to my complaints as 
them, I am inclined by vanity, or gr 
continue our correspondence ; and im 
out either of these motives, am glac 

Eortunity to write, for I am not acci 
eep in any thing that swells my hear 
here none with whom I can freelj 
While I am thus employed, some tec 
will slip away, and when I return to 
clock, I shall find that I have disbui 
self of part of the day. 

You perceive that I do not preten 
with much consideration of any thic 
own convenience ; and, not to conces 
my real sentiments, the little time w] 
spent, against my will, in solitary i 
has not much contributed to my vec 
authors. I have now sufficient reason 
that, with all your splendid professi< 
dom, and seeming regard for truth 
very little sincerity ; that you either 
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you do not think, and willingly impose upon 
mankind, or that you take no care to think 
right, but while you set up yourselves as guides, 
mislead your followers by credulity or negli- 
gence ; that you produce to the public what- 
ever notions you can speciously maintain, or 
elegantly express, without inquiring whether 
they are just, and transcribe hereditary false- 
hoods from old authors perhaps as ignorant and 
careless as yourselves. 

You may perhaps wonder that I express my- 
self with so much acrimony on a question in 
which women are supposed to have very little 
interest ; and you are likely enough, for I have 
seen many instances of the sauciness of scholars, 
to tell me, that I am more properly employed 
in playing with my kittens, than in giving myself 
airs of criticism, and censuring the learned. 
But you are mistaken, if you imagine that I am 
to be intimidated by your contempt, or silenced 
by your reproofs. As I read, I have a right to 
judge ; as I am injured, I have a right to com- 
plain ; and these privileges, which 1 have pur- 
chased at so dear a rate, I shall not easily be 
persuaded to resign. 

To read has, indeed, never been my business, 
but as there are hours of leisure in the most 
active life, I have passed the superfluities of 
time, which the diversions of the town left upon 
my hands, in turning over a large collection of 
{ragedies and romances, where, amongst other 
sentiments, common to all authors of this class, 
I have found almost every page filled with the 
charms and happiness of a country life; that 
life to which every statesman in the highest 

VOL. IV. 2 c 
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elevation of his prosperity is contriving to retire; 
that life to which every tragic heroine in some 
scene or other wishes to have been bom, and 
which is represented as a certain refuge from 
folly, from anxiety, from passion, and from guilt. 

It was impossible to read so many passionate 
exclamations, and soothing descriptions, with- 
out feeling some desire to enjoy the state in 
which all this felicity was to be enjoyed ; and 
therefore I received with raptures the invitation 
of my good aunt, and expected that by some 
unknown influence I should find all hopes and 
fears, jealousies and competitions, vanish from 
my heart upon my first arrival at the seats of 
innocence and tranquillity ; that I should sleep 
in halcyon bowers, and wander in elysian gar- 
dens, where I should meet with nothing but the 
soilness of benevolence, the candour of simpli- 
city, and the cheerfulness of content ; where I 
should see reason exerting her sovereignty over 
life, without any interruption from envy, avarice^ 
or ambition, and every day passing in such a 
manner as the severest wisdom should approve. 

This, Mr. Rambler, I tell you I expected, 
and this I had by an hundred authors been 
taught to expect. By this expectation I was led 
hither, and here I live in perpetual uneasiness, 
without any other comfort than that of hoping 
to return to London. 

Having, since I wrote my former letter, been 
driven, by the mere necessity of escaping from 
absolute inactivity, to make myself more ac- 
quainted with the afiairs and inhabitants of this 
place, I am now no longer an absolute stranger 
to rural conversation and employments, but am 
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far from discovering in them more innocence or 
wisdom, than in the sentiments or conduct of 
those with whom I have passed more cheerful 
and more fashionable hours. 

It is common to reproach the tea-table, and 
.the park, with giving opportunities and encou- 
ragement to scandal. I cannot wholly clear them 
&om the charge; but must, however, observe 
in favour of the modish prattlers, that, if not 
by principle, we are at least by accident less 

fiiilty of defamation than the country ladies, 
or having greater numbers to obsen^e and cen- 
sure, we are commonly content to chaise them 
only with their own faults or follies, and seldom 
give way to malevolence, but such as arises from 
some injury or affront, real or imaginary, offered 
to ourselves. But in these distant provinces, 
where the same families inhabit the same houses 
from age to age, they transmit and recount the 
faults of a whole succession. I have been in- 
formed how every estate in the neighbourhood 
was originally got, and find, if I may credit the 
accounts given me, that there is not a single 
acre in the hands of the right owner. I have 
been told of intrigues between beaux and toasts 
that have been now three centuries in their 
Guiet graves, and am often entertained with tra- 
aitionai scandal on persons of whose names there 
would have been no remembrance, had they not 
committed somewhat that might disgrace their 
descendants. 

In one of my visits I happened to commend 
the air and dignity of a young lady, who had just 
leflthe company; upon which two ^grewexixaXxaws. 
looked with great slyness at eaO[v o\\\ct^ «cv\^^ 

2c 2 
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elder asked me whether I had ever seen the pic- 
ture of Henry the Eighth. You may imagine 
that I did not immediately perceive the propriety 
of the question : but after having waited a while 
for information, I was told that the lady's grand- 
mother had a great-great-grandmother that was 
an attendant on Anna Bullen, and supposed to 
have been too much a favourite of the King. 

If once there happens a quarrel between the 
principal persons of two families^ the malignity 
IS continued without end, and it is common for 
old maids to fall out about some election, in 
which their grandfathers were competitors ; the 
heart-burnings of the civil war are not yet extin- 
guished ; there are two families in the neighbour- 
hood who have destroyed each other's ^ame from 
the time of Philip and '.Mary; and when an 
account came of an inundation, which had 
injured the plantations of a worthy gentleman, 
one of the hearers remarked, with exultation, 
that he mii^ht now have some notion of the 
ravages committed by his ancestors in their 
retreat from Bosworth. 

Thus malice and hatred descend here with an 
inheritance, and it is necessary to be well versed 
in history, that the various factions of this coun- 
try may be understood. You cannot expect to 
be on good terms with families who are resolved 
to love nothing in common ; and, in selecting 
your intimates, you are perhaps to consider 
which party you most favour in the barons' wars. 
I have often lost the good opinion of my aunt's 
visitants by confounding the interests of Yorii 
and Lancaster, and was once censured for sitting 
silent when William Rufiis was called a t}itu)t. 
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I hBfiB^ howeretf now thrown ttide all pretences 
to ciwtuuiip ectiqn, for I find it impossible in less 
dm seven years to Iqam all the requisite cau- 
tions. At London, if you know your company, 
and dieir parents, tou are safe; but you are 
here suqwcted of alluding to the slips of great- 
giandmothers, and of reviving contests which 
were decided in armour by the mioubted knights 
of ancient times. I hope, therefote, that you 
w31 act, condemn my impatience, if I am weary 
of ■tteodifig where nothing can be learned, and 
of jpianelling where there is nothing to contest, 
aidr diet you will contribute to divert me while 
ikaj iMra by some fecetious performance. 

lam. Sir, 

ElTPHBLIA. 
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Qntanptam kit tolaiia acquietcanh dMUor ei 
eadem Ula humanitate qua me, tU hoc ipiwmptn 

. indwntp Kon ideo Utmen velim d-urwr fieri: m 
aHot''hujuMiodicasusnihiiampiiusvocare quam'di 
e&fue mbi ^magnot homines et teqnentet mderL 
mtagki etipkrUesque dni, neado : hominet nun km 
mjiritt et^^nun affid dotore, eenUre: resislere fi 
aola^ adimitere i non toUUiis non eigere. 

These .pnoeetdingB lisve Jifibrded me some comlbr 
diitre«it notirithstendiiig whidiy I am still d 
and unhinged by the same motiTes of humanity 
duciid me to ffrant sudi indulgences. Howew 
no means wiw to become less susc^tible of ten 
I know these kind of misfortunes would be e 
by other persons only as common losses, and ft 
sensations they would conceive themseWes gi 
wise men. I shall not determine either thei 
ness or their wisdom ; but I am certain they 
humanity. It is the part of a man to be affec 
grief, tx> feel sorrow, at the same time that he is 
it, and to admit of comfort. Earl of Oa 

Of the passions with which the mind < 
is agitated, it may be observed, that thei 
rally hasten towards their own extincti 
inciting and quickening the attainment o 
objects. Thus fear urges our flight, and 
animates our progress; and if there an 
which perhaps may be indulged till they 01 
the good appropriated to tlieir satisfaction 
is frequently observed of avarice and am 
yet their immediate tendency is to some 
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of happiness really existing, and generally within 
the prospect. The miser always imagines that 
there is a certain sum that will fill his heart to 
the brim ; and eveiy ambitious man, like king 
Pyrrhusy has an acquisition in his thoughts that 
is to terminate his labours, after which he shall 
pass the rest of his life in ease or gaiety, in re- 
pose or devotion. 

Sorrow is perhaps the only affection of the 
breast that can be excepted from this general 
remark, and it therefore deserves the particular 
attention of those who have assumed the arduous 
province of preserving the balance of the men- 
tal constitution. The other passions are diseases 
indeed, but they necessarily direct us to their 
poper cure. A man at once feels the pain and 
KUQws the medicine, to which he is carried with 
greater haste as the evil which requires it is 
more excruciating, and ciires himself by uner- 
ring instinct, as the wounded stags of Crete 
are related by Julian to have recourse to vulne- 
rary herbs. But for son-ow there is no remedy 
provided by nature ; it is often occasioned by 
accidents irreparable, and dwells upon objects 
that have lost or changed their existence; it 
requires what it cannot hope, that the laws of 
the universe should be repealed; that the dead 
should return, or the past should be recalled. 

Sorrow is not that regret for negligence or 
error which may animate us to future care or 
activity, or that repentance of crimes for which, 
however irrevocable, our Creator has promised 
to Accept it as an atonement ; the pain which 
arises from these causes has very salutary effects, 
and Is every hour extenuating itself by the repa- 
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ration of those miscarriages that produce it. 
Sorrow is properly that state of the mind in 
which our desires are fixed upon the past, with- 
out looking forward to the future, an incessant 
wish that something were otherwise than it has 
been, a tormenting and harassing want of some 
enjoyment or possession which we have lost, and 
which no endeavours can possibly regain. Into 
such anguish many have sunk upon some sud- 
den diminution of their fortune, an unexpected 
blast of their reputation, or the loss of children 
or of friends. They have suffered all sensibility 
of pleasure to be destroyed by a single blow, 
have given up for ever the hopes of substituting 
any other object in the room of that which they 
lament, resigned their lives' to gloom and des- 
pondency, and worn themselves out in unavail- 
ing misery. 

Yet so much is this passion the natural con- 
sequence of tenderness and endearment, that, 
however painful and however useless, it is justly 
reproachful not to feel it on some occasions; 
and so widely and constantly has it always pre- 
vailed, that the laws of some nations, and the 
customs of others, have limited a time for the 
external appearances of grief caused by the dis- 
solution of close alliances, and the breach of 
domestic union. 

It seems determined by the general suffrage 
of mankind, that sorrow is to a certain point 
laudable, as the offspring of love, or at least 
pardonable, as the effect of weakness ; but that 
it ought not to be suffered to increase by indul- 
gence, but must give way, after a stated time, 
to social duties, and the common avocations of 
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life. It is at first unavoidable, and therefore 
must be allowed, whether with or without our 
choice ; it may afterwards be admitted as a de- 
cent and affectionate testimony of kindness and 
esteem ; something will be extorted by nature, 
and something may be given to the world. But 
all beyond the bursts of passion, or the forms of 
solemnity, is not only useless, but culpable ; 
for we have no right to sacrifice to the vain long- 
ings of affection, that time which Providence 
allows us for the task of our station. 

Yet it too often happens that sorrow, thus 
lawfully entering, gains such a firm possession 
of the mind, that it is not afterwards to be 
ejected ; the mournful ideas, first violently im- 
pressed and afterwards willingly received, so 
much engross the attention, as to predominate 
in every thought, to darken gaiety, and perplex 
ratiocination. An habitual sadness seizes upon 
the soul, and the faculties are chained to a sin- 
gle object, which can never be contemplated but 
with hopeless uneasiness. 

From this state of dejection it is very difiicult 
to rise to cheerfulness and alacrity ; and there- 
fore many who have laid down rules of intellec- 
tual health, think preservatives easier than 
remedies, and teach us not to trust ourselves 
with favourite enjoyments, not to indulge the 
luxury of fondness, but to keep our minds always 
suspended in such indifference, that we may 
change the objects about us without emotion. 

An exact compliance with this rule might, 
perhaps, contribute to tranquillity, but surely it 
would never produce happiness. He that regards 
none so much as to be afraid of losing them, 
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must live for ever without the gentle pleasures of 
sympathy and confidence ; he must feel no melt- 
ing fondness, no warmth of benevolence, nor 
any of those honest joys which nature annexes 
to the power of pleasing. And as no man can 
justly claim more tenderness than he pajrs, he 
must forfeit his share in that officious and watch- 
ful kindness which love only can dictate, and 
those lenient endearments by which love only 
can soften life. He may justly be overlooked 
and neglected by ^uch as have more warmth in 
their heart ; for who would be the friend of him, 
whom, with whatever assiduity he may be courted, 
and with whatever services obliged, his princi- 
ples will not suffer to make equal returns, and 
who, when you have exhausted all the instances 
of good-will, can only be prevailed on not to be 
an enemy ? 

An attempt to preserve life in a state of neu- 
trality and indifference, is unreasonable and 
vain. If by excluding joy we could shut out 
grief, the scheme would deserve very serious 
attention ; but since, however we may debar 
ourselves from happiness, misery will find its 
way at many inlets, and the assaults of pain will 
force our regard, though we may withhold it 
from the invitations of pleasure, we may surely 
endeavour to raise life above the middle point of 
apathy at one time, since it will necessarily sink 
below it at another. 

But though it cannot be reasonable not to 
gain happiness for fear of losing it, yet it must 
be confessed, that in proportion to the pleasure 
of possession, will be for some time our sorrow 
for the loss ; it is therefore the province of the 
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moralist to inquire whether such pains may not 
quickly give way to mitigation. Some have 
thought that the most certain way to clear the 
heart from its embarrassment is to drag it by 
force into scenes of merriment. Others imagine, 
that such a transition is too violent, and recom- 
mend rather to sooth it into tranquillity, by 
making it acquainted with miseries more dreadful 
and afflictive, and diverting to the calamities of . 
others the regard which we are inclined to fix 
too closely upon our own misfortunes. " 

It may be doubted whether either of those 
remedies will be sufficiently powerful. The effi- 
cacy of mirth it is not always easy to try, and 
the indulgence of melancholy may be suspected 
to be one of those medicines, which will destroy, 
if it happens not to cure. 

The safe and general antidote against sorrow 
is employment. It is commonly observed, that 
among soldiers and seamen, though there is much 
kindness, there is little grief; they see their 
firieud ^1 without any of that lamentation which 
ig iiidulged in security and idleness, because they 
have no leisure to spare from the care of them- 
selves; and whoever shall keep his thoughts 
equally busy, will find himself equally una^ected 
with irretrievable losses. 

Time is observed generally to wear out sor- 
roWf and its effects might doubtless be accele- 
rated by quickening the succession, and enlarg- 
ing the variety of objects. 



•Si tempore longo 



LenirijMteritluctuSt tusperne morari. 

Qui sapiet iibi iempus erit, Q.^Qfiv>iv 
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'Tis long ere time can mitigate your grief; 

To wisdom fly, slie quickly brings rdlef. r. ucwis^ 

Sorrow is a kind of rust of the soul, which 
every new idea contributes in its passage to scour 
away. It is the putrefaction of stagnant life> and 
is remedied by exercise and motion. 
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2^0)1 est vivere, sctl valere, inla, mart. 

For life is not to live, but to be well. 

ELPUINSTON. 

Among the innumerable follies, by which we 
lay up in our youth repentance and remorse for 
the succeeding part of our lives, there is scarcdy 
any against which warnings are of less efficacy 
than the neglect of health. When the springs 
of motion are yet elastic, when the heart bounds 
with vigour, and the eye sparkles with spirit, it 
is with difficulty that we are taught to conceive 
the imbecility that every hour is bringing upon 
us, or to imagine that the nerves which are now 
braced with so much strength, and the limbs 
which play with so much activity, will lose all 
their power under the gripe of time, relax with 
numbness, and totter with debility. 

To the arguments which have been used against 

complaints under the miseries of life, the philo- 

gophers have, I think, forgot to add the- mcre- 

dulity of those to \vV\6m nv e xecoxsLUt qwx i&w^t- 
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ings* But if the purpose of lamentation be to 
excite pity, it is surely superfluous for age and 
weakness to tell their plaintive stories ; for pity 
presupposes sympathy, and a little attention will 
show them, that those who do not feel pain, 
seldom think that it is felt ; and a short recollec- 
tion will inform almost every man, that he is 
only repaid the insult which he has given, since 
he may remember how often he has mocked 
infirmity, laughed at its cautions, and censured 
its impatience. 

The valetudinarian race have made the care of 
health ridiculous by suffering it to prevail over 
all other considerations, as the miser has brought 
frugality into contempt, by permitting the love 
of money not to share, but to engross his mind : 
Ihey botn err alike, by confounding the means 
wim the end; they grasp at health only to be 
well, as at money only to be rich ; and forget 
that every terrestrial advantage is chiefly valua- 
ble, as it furnishes abilities for the exercise of 
virtue. 

Heakh is indeed so necessary to all the duties, 
as well as pleasures of life, that the crime of 
squandering it is equal to the folly ; and he that 
for a short gratification brings weakness and 
diseases upon himself, and for the pleasure of a 
fbw y^ars passed in the tumults of diversion, 
and clamours of merriment, condemns the ma- 
turer and more experienced part of his life to 
the chamber and the couch, may be justly 
reproached, not only as a spendthrift of his own 
happiness, but as a robber of the public ; as a 
wretch that has voluntarily disqualified himself 
for the business of his station, and refused that 

VOL. IV. 2 D 
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part which Providence assigns him in the gene' 
ral task of human nature. 

There are perhaps very few^ conditions more 
to be pitied than that of an active and elevated 
mind, labouring under the weight of a disteni' 
pered body. Tne time of such a man is alway» 
spent in forming schemes, which a change of 
wind hinders him from executing, his powers 
fume away in projects and in hope^ and tne day 
of action never arrives. He lies down delightra 
with the thoughts of to-morrow, pleases his am- 
bition with the fame he shall acquire, or his 
benevolence with the good he shall confer. But 
in the night the skies are overcast, the temper 
of the air is changed, he wakes in languor, im- 
patience, and distraction, and has no longer 
any wish but for ease, nor any attention but to 
misery. It may be said that disease generally 
begins that equality which death completes ; the 
distinctions which set one man so much above 
another are ver}' little perceived in the gloom of 
a sick chamber, where it will be vain to expect 
entertainment from the gay, or instruction from 
the wise ; where all human glory is obliterated, 
the wit is clouded, the reason perplexed^ and 
the hero subdued ; where the highest and 
brightest of mortal beings finds nothing left 
him but the consciousness of innocence. 

There is among the fragments of the Gre^ 
poets a short hymn to Health, in which Jber 
power of exalting the happiness of life^ of 
heightening the gifts of fortune, and adding 
enjoyment to possession, is inculcated with so 
much force and beauty, that no one, who has 
ever languished under the i\jksv:om^\i\V& ^xA \ttfir- 
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flnties of a lingering disease, can read it without 
feeling the images dance in his heart, and adding 
from his own experience new vigour to the wish, 
and from his own imagination new colours to 
the picture. The particular occasion of this 
Jittle composition is not known, but it is pro- 
bable that the author had been sick, and in the 
first raptures of returning, vigour addressed 
Health m the following manner : 

Msra ffS vaiotfju 

^y a /jtoi fr^o^^av civoixoi eirig 
*Ei yif rt^ S TrxSrot; %af i j 3 t£«£«v, 
'Tag Btfiat/xovoq r avO^ivotq 

H 'TTOVOif dfJLTTVOa WipavTcu' 

Msra ceTo, /Jtaxai^a *Tyleiay 
'J tfl)iA£ TrivTa, Koi hafA'TTH ^a^ it«v ia^' 
XiBev a x<^f U) ovisii, iyiodyiav iriy^ti, 

ffeaUhf mast venerable of the powers of Iieaven / with 
thee nuuf the remaining jyart of my life be jmssed, nor do 
thou rrfuse to bless me kith thy residence. For whatever 
there is of beauty or of jdeasure in wecdth, in descendants, or 
in sovereign command, the highest summit of human etijoy" 
mentf or in those <^ecls of desire which we endeavour to 
chase into the toils of love ; whatever deligfU, or whatever 
solace is granted by the celestials, to soften our fatigues, in thy 
presence, thou parent of happiness, all those joys spread out 
and flourish ; in thy presence blooms the sjmng of pleasure, 
and without thee no man is hajypy. 

Such is the power of health, that without its 
co-operation every other comfort is torpid and 

2 D 2 
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lifeless, as the powers of vegetation without the 
sun. And yet this hliss is commonly thrown 
away in thoughtless negligence, or m foolish 
experiments on our own strength; we let it 
perish without remembering its value, or waste it 
to show how much we have to spare ; it is some- 
times given up to the management of levity and 
chance, and sometimes sold for the applause of 
jollity and debauchery. 

Health is equally neglected, and with equal 
impropriety, by the votaries of business and the 
followers of pleasure. Some men ruin the fabric 
of their bodies by incessant revels, and others 
by intemperate studies ; some batter it by excess, 
and others sap it by inactivity. To the noisy 
rout of bacchanalian rioters, it will be to little 
purpose that advice is offered, though it requires 
no great abilities to prove, that he loses pleasure 
who loses health ; their clamours are too loud 
for the whispers of caution, and they run the 
course of life with too much precipitance to stop 
at the call of wisdom. Nor perhaps will they 
that are busied in adding thousands to thousands, 
pay much regard to him that shall direct tbem 
to hasten more slowly to their wishes. Yet since 
lovers of money are generally cool, deliberatet 
and thoughtful, they might sucely consider, that 
the greater good ought not to be sacrificed to 
the less. Health is certainly more valuable than 
money, because it is by health that money is 
procured ; but thousands and millions are of 
small avail to alleviate the protracted tortures of 
the gout, to repair the broken organs of sense, 
or resuscitate the powers of digestion. Poverty 
is, indeed, an evil from which we naturally % '* 
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but let us not run from one enemy to another, 
nor take shelter in the arms of sickness. 

Pfqjecire animam / quam vellent €ethere in alto 
Nunc et pa uj)eriem, et duros perferre labores ! v irg . 

For healthful indigence in vain they pray, 

In quest of wealth who throw their lives away. 

Those who lose their health in an irregular 
and impetuous pursuit of literary accomplish- 
ments are yet less to be excused ; for they ought 
to know that the body is not forced beyond its 
strengthy but with the loss of more vigour than 
18 proportionate to the effect produced. Who- 
ever takes life beforehand, by depriving himself 
of rest and refreshment, must not only pay back 
the hours, but pay them back with usury : and 
for the gain of a few months but half enjoyed, 
must give up years to the listlessness of languor, 
and the implacability of pain. They whose en- 
deavour is mental excellence, will learn, per- 
haps too late, how much it is endangered by 
diseases of the body, and find that knowledge 
may easily be lost in the starts of melancholy, 
the flights of impatience, and the peevishness of 
decrepitude- 
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NO 49. TUESDAY, SEPT* 4, 1750- 



2^on omnis moriary myUaque pars mei 

VUabit Libitinam, usque egojmiOerd 

Crescam laude recens, hoe* 

Whole Horace shall not die ; his songs shall save 
The greatest portion from the greedy grave. casKCit* 

Th£ first motives of human actions are those 
appetites which Providence had given to man in 
common with the rest of the inhabitants of the 
earth. Immediately after our birth, thirst and 
hunger inchne us to the breast, which we draw 
by instinct, like other young jcreatures, Und when 
we are satisfied, we express our uneasiness by 
importunate and incessant cries, till we have 
obtained a place or posture proper for repose. 

The next call that rouses us from a state of 
inactivity, is that of our passions ; we quickly 
begin to be sensible of hope and fear, love and 
hatred, desire and aversion ; these arising from 
the power of comparison and reflection, extend 
their range wider, as our reason strengthens, and 
our knowledge enlarges. At first we have no 
thought of pain, but when we actually feel it ; 
we afterwards begin to fear it, yet not before it 
approaches us very nearly ; but by degrees we 
discover it at a greater distance, and find it 
lurking in remote consequences. Our terror in 
time improves into caution, and we learn to look 
round with vigilance and solicitude, to stop alt 
the avenues at which misery can enter, and to 
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)>erforiii or endure many things in themselves 
toilsome and unpleasing, because we know by 
reason, or by experience, that our labour will 
be overbalanced by the reward, that it will either 
procure some positive good, or avert some evil 
greater than itself. 

But as the soul advances to a fuller exercise 
of its powers, the animal appetites, and the pas- 
sions immediately arising from them, are not suf- 
ficient to find It employment; the wants of 
nature are 8ok)n supplied, the fear of their return 
is easily precluded, and something more is neces- 
sary to relieve the long intervals of inactivity, 
'Ond to give those faculties, which cannot He 
wholly quiescent, some particular direction. For 
this reason, new desires and artificial passions 
are by d^rees produced ; and, from having wishes 
xmly in consequence of our wants, we begin to 
feel wants in consequence of our wishes ; we per- 
suade ourselves to set a value upon things which 
are of no use, but because we have agreed to 
value them ; things which can neither satisfy 
hunger, nor mitigate pain, nor secure us from any 
real calamity ; and which, therefore, we find of 
no esteem among those nations whose artless 
and barbarous manners keep them always 
anxious for the necessaries of life. 

This is the original of avarice, vanity, ambition, 
and generally ef all those desires which arise 
from the comparison of our condition with that 
of others. He that thinks himself poor because 
his neighbour is richer; he that, like Caesar, 
would rather be the first man of a village, than 
the second in the capital of the world, has appa- 
jrently kindled in himself desires which he never 
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received from nature, and acts upon principlet 
established only by the authority of custom. 

Of those adscititious passions, some, as ava- 
rice and envy, are universally condemned ; some, 
as friendship and curiosity, generally praised; 
but there are others about which the sufErages 
of the wise are divided, and of which it is 
doubted, whether they tend most to promote 
the happiness or increase the miseries of man- 
kind. 

Of this ambiguous and disputable kind is the 
love of fame, a desire of filling the minds of 
others with admiration, and of being celebrated 
by generations to come 'with praises which we 
shall not hear. This ardour has been considered 
by some, as nothing better than ^lendid mad- 
ness, as a flame kindled by pride, and fiumed by 
folly; " for what," say they, " can be more 
remote from wisdom, than to direct all our 
actions by the hope of that which is not to 
exist till we ourselves are in the grave ? To 
pant after that which can never be possessed, 
and of which the value thus wildly put upon 
it, arises from this particular condition, that, 
during life, it is not to be obtained ? To gain 
the favour, and hear the applauses of our con- 
temporaries, is indeed equally desirable with 
any other prerogative of superiority, because 
fame may be of use to smooth the paths of 
life, to terrify opposition, and fortify tranquil- 
lity ; but to what end shall we be the darlings 
of mankind, when we can no longer receive any 
benefits from their favour? It is more reason- 
able to wish for reputation, while it may yet 
be enjoyed, as Anacreon calls upon his covn" 
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^^ panioDS to give him for present use the wine 
*' and garlands which they purpose to bestow 
" upon his tomb." 

The advocates for the love of fame allege in its 
vindication, that it is a passion natural and uni- 
versal ; a flame lighted by Heaven, and always 
burning with greatest vigour in the most enlarged 
and elevated minds. That the desire of being 
praised by posterity implies a resolution to 
deserve their praises, and that the folly charged 
upon it, is only a noble and disinterested gene- 
rosity, which is not felt, and therefore not under- 
stood, by those who have been always accustomed 
to refer every thing to themselves, and whose 
selfishness has contracted their understandings. 
That the soul of man, formed for eternal life, 
naturally springs forward beyond the limits of 
corporeal existence, and rejoices to consider her- 
self as co-operating with future ages, and as 
co-extended with endless duration. That the 
reproach urged with so much petulance, the 
reproach of labouring for what cannot be enjoyed, 
is founded on an opinion which may with great 
probability be doubted; for since we suppose the 
powers of the soul to be enlarged by its separa- 
tion, why should we conclude that its knowledge 
of sublunary transactions is contracted or extin- 
guished. 

Upon an attentive and impartial review of the 
argument, it will appear that the love of fame is 
to be regulated rather than extinguished ; and 
that men should be taught not to be wholly 
careless about their memory, but to endeavour 
that they may be remembered chiefly for their 
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▼irtuei^ since no other reputatkm win be riU 
trantmit any pleaBture beyond the gnve. 

It is evident that fame,, considered menl 
the immortality of a name, is not less fficd 
be die reward of bad actions than- ai godd 
therefore has no certain principle for the rq 
tion of his conduct, whose single aim is not t 
foigotten. And history will ii^ratn us, tfitt 
blind and undistii^ishing appetite of ren 
has alwqrs been uncertain in its effects^ 
directed by aeddeht or opportumty, indiSan 
to the benefit or devastation of the worid* ¥ 
Themistodes complained that the tzopldfl 
Miltiades hindered hhoa from sleep, hewaii 
mated by them to perform the samte sc rt k i 
the same cause. But Caesar, when hewq 
the sight of Alexander's picture, haTinj^ no he 
opportunities of- action, let his ambition b 
out to the ruin of his country. 

if, therefore, the love of feme is so far indu 
by the mind as to become independent and 
dominant, it is dangerous and irregular ; b 
may be usefully employed as an inferi<Nr 
secondary motive, and will serve sometime 
revive our activity, when we begin to lai^ 
and lose sight of that more certain, more ^ 
able, and more durable reward, which o 
always to be our first hope and our last, fi 
must be strongly impressed upon our minds 
virtue is not to be pursued as one of the m 
to fame, but fame to be accepted as the 
recompense which mortals can bestow on vii 
to be accepted with complacence, but not so 
with eagerness. Simply to be remembered 
advantage ; it is a privilege which satire as 
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as panegyric can confer, and is not more enjoyed 
by Titus or .Constantine, than by Timocreon of 
Rhodes, of whom we only know from his epitaph, 
that he had eaten many a mealy drank many afiag- 
gouy and uUered many a reproach. 

The true satisfaction which is to be drawn 
from the consciousness that we shall share the 
attention of future times, must arise from the 
hope, that with our name, our virtues will be 
propagatied; and that those whom we cannot 
benefit in our lives, may receive instruction from 
our examples, and incitement from our renown. 
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<Sh 



Crtdebant Jtoc grande nefaSf et marUs piandum, 

Sijuvenis vetulo non assurrexerat ; et H 

JBarbato cvicunque puevf licet ipse videret 

Flura domifraga, et majores gUindis acervos, juv. 

And bad not men the hoary head rever*d. 
And boys paid revVence when a man appear*d. 
Both must have died, though richer skins they wore, 
And saw more heaps of acorns in their store, ckeech. 

^ 

I HAVE always thought it the business of those 
who turn their speculations upon the living world, 
to commend the virtues, as well as to expose the 
&ults of their contemporaries, and to confute a 
false as wcJi as to support a just accw«aXAwi% ^^si^ 
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.only because it is peculiarly the business of a 
monitor to keep his own reputation untainted, 
lest those who can once charge him with par- 
tiality, should indulge themselves afterwards in 
disbelieving him at pleasure ; but because he 
may find real crimes sufficient to give foil 
employment to caution or repentance, withoat 
distracting the mind by needless scruples aod 
vain solicitudes. 

There are certain fixed, and stated reproaches 
that one part of mankind has in all ages throvn 
upon another, which are regularly transmitted 
through continued successions, and which he 
that has once suffered them is certain to use with 
the same undistinguishing vehemence, when he 
has changed, his station, and gained the prescrip- 
tive right of inflicting on others what he had for- 
merly endured himself, 

To these hereditary imputations, of which na 
man sees the justice, till it becomes his interest 
to see it, very little regard is to be shown ; since 
it does not appear that they are produced by 
ratiocination or inquirV) but received iinplicitly, 
or caught by a kind of instantaneous contagion, 
and supported rather by willingness to credit, 
than ability to prove them. 

It has always been the practice of those who 
are desirous to believe themselves made venerable 
by length of time, to censure the new comers into 
lite, for want of respect to grey hairs and sage 
experience ; for heady confidence in their own 
undertakings ; for hasty conclusions upon partial 
views; for disregard of counsels, which their 
fathers and grandsires are ready to afford them ; 
and a rebellious impatience of that subordination 
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to which youth is condemned by nature, as neces- 
sary to its security from evils into which it would 
be otherwise precipitated, by the rashness of pas- 
son, and the blindness of ignorance. 

Every old man complains of the growing depra- 
vity of the world, of the petulance and insolence 
of the rising generation. He recounts the decency 
and regularity of former times, and celebrates the 
disciplme and sobriety of the age in which his 
jouth was passed ; a happy age, which is now 
no more to be expected, since confusion has 
broken in upon the world, and thrown down all 
the boundaries of civility and reverence. 

It is not sufficiently considered how much he 
assumes who dares to claim the privilege of com- 
plaining ; for as every man has, in his own opi- 
nion, a full share of the miseries of life, he is 
inclined to consider all clamorous uneasiness, as 
a proof of impatience rather than of affliction, and 
to ask, << What merit has this man to show, by 
^ which he has acquired a right to repine at the 
" distributions of nature? Or, why does he 
*' imagine that exemptions should be granted 
" him from the general condition of man ?" We 
find ourselves excited rather to captiousness than 
pity, and instead of being in haste to soothe his 
complaints by sympathy and tenderness, we 
inquire, whether the pain be proportionate to 
the lamentation; and whether, supposing the 
aiBiction real, it is not the effect of vice and folly, 
rather than calamity. 

The querulousness and indignation which is 
observed so oflen to disfigure the last scene of 
life, naturally leads us to inquiries Uke \\\e?»^. 
For Bureljr it will be thought at the fvr^t Vvevi o^ 
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things, that if age be thus coDtemned and ridi- 
culed, insulted and neglected, the crime most at 
least be equal on either part. They who have 
had opportunities of establishing their authority 
over minds ductile and unresisting, they who 
have been the protectors of helplessness, am the 
instructors of ignorance, and who yet retain ia 
their own hands the power of wealth, and the 
dignity of command, must defeat their influence 
by their own misconduct, and make use of all 
these advantages with very little skill if they 
cannot secure to themselves an appearance of 
respect, and ward off open mockery and declared 
contempt. 

The general history of mankind will evince, that 
lawful and settled authority is very seldom resisted 
when it is well employed. Gross corruption, or 
evident imbecility, is necessanr to the suppres- 
sion of that reverence with which the majority 
of mankind look upon their governors; on those 
whom tliey see surrounded by ^lendour, and 
fortified by power. For though inen are drawn 
by their passions into forgetfulness of invisible 
rewards and punishments, yet they are easily 
kept obedient to those who have temporal domi- 
nion in their hands, till their veneration ia dissi- 
pated by such wickedness and folly as can neither 
be defended nor concealed. 

It may, therefore, very reasonably be sus- 
pected that the old draw upon themselves the 
greatest part of those insults which they so much 
lament, and that age is rarely despised but when 
it is contemptible. If men imagine that excess 
of debauchery cau be made reverend by time, 
that knowledge is tV\e coiiseo^^w:^ ^1 Vvs^life^ 
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however idly and thoughtlessly employed, that 
priority of birth will supply the want of steadi- 
ness or honesty, can it raise much wonder that 
their hopes are disappointed, and that they see 
their posterity rather willing to truist their own 
eyes in their progress into life, than enlist them- 
selves under guides who have lost their way ? 

There are, indeed,- many truths which time 
necessarily and certainly teaches, and which 
niight;^ by those who have learned them from 
experience, be communicated to their successors 
al a cheaper rate : but dictates, though liberally 
enough bestowed, are generally without effect ; 
the teacher gains few proselytes by instruction 
which his own behaviour contradicts ; and young 
men miss the benefit of counsel, because they are 
not very ready to believe that those who fall 
below them in practice, can much excel them in 
theory. Thus the progress of knowledge is 
retarded, the world is kept long in the same 
state, and evety new race is to gain the prudence 
of their predecessors by committing and redres- 
sing the same miscarriages. 

To secure to the old that influence which they 
are willing to claim, and which might so much 
contribute to the improvement of the arts of life, 
it is absolutely necessary that they give them- 
selves up to the duties of declming years; 
and contentedly resign to youth its levity, its 
pleasures, its frolics, and its fopperies, it is a 
hopeless endeavour to unite the contrarieties of 
spring and winter ; it is unjust to claim the pri- 
vileges of age, and retain the playthings of child- 
hood. The young always form magni&cexit \^^^x& 
of the wisdom and gravity of men, vrVvorcv >}cve^ 
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consider as placed at a distance from them in the 
ranks of existence^ and naturally look on those 
whom they find trifling with long beards, with 
contempt and indignation, like that which women 
feel at the effeminacy of men. If dotards will 
contend with boys in those performances In which 
boys must always excel them ; if they will dress 
crippled limbs in embroidery, endeavour at gaiety 
wiUi faltering voices, and darken assemblies of 
pleasure with the ghastliness of disease, they may 
well expect those who find their diversions ob- 
structed will hoot them away ; and that if they 
descend to competition with youth, they must 
bear the insolence of successful rivals. 

Lusisti satis, editti satis, atque blbisti : 
I'empus abire tibi est. 

You've had your share of mirtfa, of meat, and drink ; 
*Tis time to quit the scene — *tis time to think. 

BLPHINSTO!C. 

Another vice of age, by which the rising gene- 
ration may be alienated from it, is severity and 
censoriousness, that, gives no allowance to the 
failings of early life, that expects artfulness from 
childhood, and constancy from youth; that is 
peremptory in every command, and inex- 
orable to every failure. There are many who 
live merely to hinder happiness, and whose 
descendants can only tell of long life, that it 
produces suspicion, malignity, peevishness, and 
persecution ; and yet even these tyrants can talk 
of the ingratitude of the age, curse their heirs for 
impatience, and wonder that young men cannot 
take pleasure in their father's company. 
He that would pass \\\e VaXX^w ^^\\. ^^\\fe with 
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honour and decency, must, ' when he is young, 
consider that he shall one day he old; and 
remember, when he is old, that he has once been 
voung. In youth he must lay up knowledge for 
his support, when his powers of acting shall for- 
sake him ; and in age forbear to animadvert with 
rigour on faults which experience only can cor- 
rect. 
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StuUus labor est inej}Harum, mart. 

How foolish is the toil of trifling cares ! xlphinston. 

To THE Rambler. 

Sir : — As you have allowed a place in your 
paper to Euphelia's letters from the country, and 
appear to think no form of human life unworthy 
of your attention, I have resolved, after many 
struggles with idleness and diffidence, to give 
you some account of my entertainment in this 
sober season of universal retreat, and to describe 
to you the employments of those who look with 
contempt on the pleasures and diversions of polite 
life, and employ all their powers of censure and 
invective upon the uselessness, vanity, and folly, 
of dress, visits, and conversation. 

When a tiresome and vexatious journey of 
four days had brought me to the house, where 
invitation, regularly sent for seven yeaxa 1o^^\)cv^Ti 
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had at last induced me to pass the summer, I 
was surprised, after the civilities of my first 
reception, to find, instead of the leisure and 
tranquillity, whi<:h a rural life always promises, 
and, if well conducted, might always aflbrd, a 
confused wildness of care^ and a tumultuous 
hurry of diligence, by which every fi»ce was 
clouded, and every motion agitated. The old 
lady, who was my father's relation, was, indeed, 
very full of the happiness which she received 
from my visit, and, according to the forms of 
obsolete breediing, insisted that I should recom- 
pense the long delay of my company with a pro- 
mise not to leave her till winter. But, amidst 
all her kindness and caresses, she very frequently 
turned her head aside, and whispered, with 
anxious earnestness, some order to her daugh- 
ters, which never failed to send them out with 
unpolite precipitation. Sometimes her impa- 
tience would not suffer her to stay behind ; she 
begged my pardon, she must leave me for a 
moment ; she went, and returned and sat down 
again, but was again disturbed by some new care, 
dismissed her daughters with the same trepida- 
tion, and followed them with the same counte- 
nance of business and solicitude. 

However I was alarmed at this show of eager- 
ness and disturbance, and however my curiosity 
was excited by such busy preparations as natu- 
rally promised some great event, I was yet too 
much a stranger to gratify myself with inquiries ; 
but finding none of the family in mourning, 1 
pleased myself with imagining that I should 
/•ather see a wedding than a funeral. 

At iast we sat dowt\ to ?\\\i^\, when I wa* 
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informed that one of the yQung ladies, after 
whom I thought myself obliged to inquire, was 
under r necessity of attending some affair that 
eould not be neglected : Soon afterward my 
relation b^an to Calk of the regularity of 
her ikmily, and the inconvenience of Lomion 
hours ; and lA last let me know that they had 
purposed that night to go to bed sooner than 
usual, because they were to rise early in the 
morning to make cheesecakes. This hint sent 
me to my chamber, to which I was accompanied 
by all the ladies, who begged me to excuse some 
large sieves of leaves and flowers that covered 
two-thirds of the floor, for they intended to dis- 
til th^m when tliey were dry, and they had no 
fitfaer room that so conveniently received the 
rising sun. 

The scent of the plants hindered me from rest, 
and therefore I rose early in the morning with a 
resolution to explore my new habitation. I stole 
unperceived by my busy cousins into the garden, 
where I found nothing either more great or ele- 
gant, than in the same number of acres culti- 
vated for the market. Of the gardener I soon 
learned that his lady was the greatest manager 
in that part of the country, and that I was come 
hither at the time in which I might learn to make 
more pickles and conserves than could be seen 
at any other house a hundred miles round. 

It was not long before her ladyship gave me 
sufficient opportunities of knowing her character, 
for she was too much pleased with her owii 
accomplishments to conceal them, and took 
occasion, from some sweetmeats which she set 
next day upon the table, to discouv?.e Vcvv V^vi 



ofteD seen at Mistress Sprightly'a. 

It is, indeed, the great business of he 
vatch the skillet on the fire, see it sinii 
the due degree of heat, and to snatch 
the moment of projection ; and the empl 
to which she has bred her daughters, an 
rose-leaves in the shade, to pick out the 
currants with a quill, to gather fruit 
bruising it, and to extract bean-flower ' 
the skin. Such are the tasks with whit 
day, since I came hither, has begun an 
to which the early hours of life are si 
and in which that time is passing awi 
never shall return. 

But lo reason or expostulate are hoi 
tempts. The lady has settled her opini 
maintains the dignity of her own perfi: 
with all the firmness of stupidity accusi 
be flattered. Her daughters having at 
any house but their own. believe their 
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would suit my taste ; for her part she never loved 
to see young women give their minds to such fol- 
lies, by which they would only learn to use hard 
words ; she bred up her daughters to understand 
a house, and whoever should marry them, if they 
knew any thing of good cookery, would never 
wpent k. 

There are, however, some things in the culi- 
nary science too sublime for youthdil intellects, 
mysteries into which they must not he initiated 
tm the years of serious maturity, and which are 
referred to the day of marriage, as the supreme 
qualification for connubial life« She makes an 
orange pudding, which is the envy of all the 
neighbourhood, and which she has hitherto found 
means of mixing and baking with such secrecy, 
that the ingredient to which it owes its flavour 
baa never been discovered. She, indeed, con- 
ducts this great affair with all the caution that 
human policy can surest. It is never known 
before-hand when this pudding will be produced ; 
•lie takes the ingi*edients privately into her own 
closet, employs her maids and daughters in dif- 
ferent parts of the house, orders die oven to be 
heated for a pie, and places the pudding in it 
with her own hands, and the mouth of the oven 
is then stopped, and all inquiries are vain. 

The composition of the pudding she has, how- 
ever, promised Clarinda, that if she pleases her 
m marriage, she shall be told without reserve. 
But the art of making English capers she has 
not yet persuaded herself to discover, but seeins 
resolved that secret shall perish with her, as some 
alchymists have obstinately suppressed the art of 
transmuting wetah. 
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I once ventured to lay my fingers on her book 
of receipts, which she left upon the table^ havintf 
intelligence that a vessel of gooseberry wine haa 
burst the hoops* But though the importance of 
the event sufficiently engrossed her care» to pie- 
vent any recollection of the danger to which her 
secrets were exposed, I was not able to make use 
of the golden moments ; for this treasure of here- 
ditary Knowledge was so well concealed by tiw 
mapner of spelling used by her graBdmother, her 
mother, and herself, that I was totally unable to 
understand it, and lost the opportunity of con- 
sulting the oracle, for want of knowing the lan- 
guage in which its answers were returned. 

It is, indeed, necessary, if I have any r^ard 
to her ladyship's esteem, that I should apply ibt- 
self to some of those economical accomplisb- 
ments ; for I overheard her, two days ago» warn- 
ing her daughters, by my mournful example, 
against negligence of pastry, and ignorance in 
carving : " for you saw," said she, " that, with 
<< all her pretensions to knowledge, she turned 
^' the partridge the wrong way when she 
<< attempted to cut it, and, I believe, scarcely 
<< knows the difference between paste raised, 
<< and paste in a dish." 

The reason, Mr. Rambler, why I have laid 
Lady Bustle's character before you, is a desire 
to be informed whether, in your opinion, it is 
worthy of imitation, and whether 1 shall throw 
away the books which I have hitherto thought it 
my duty to read, for The Ladu's Closet opened, 
The Complete Servant Maid, and The Court Cook, 
and resign all curiosity after right and wrong, for 
the art of scalding dau\TaLse^w^%, ^\V\\o\it bursting 
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them, and preserving the whiteness of pickled 
mushrooms. 

Lady Bustle has, indeed, by this incessant 
application to fruits and £owers, contracted her 
cares into a narrow space, and set herself free 
from many perplexities with which other minds 
ar^ disturbed. She has no curiosity afler the 
events of a war, or the fate of heroes in distress ; 
she can hear, without the least emotion, the 
ravage of a fire, or devastations of a storm ; her 
neighbours grow rich or poor, '.come into the 
world, or go out of it, without regard, while she 
is pressing the jelly-bag, or airing the store-room ; 
but I cannot perceive that she is more free from 
disquiets than those whose understandings take a 
wider range. Her marigolds, when they are almost 
cured, are often scattered by the wind, and the 
rain sometimes falls upon fruit when it ought to 
be gathered dry. While her artificial wines are 
fermenting, her whole life is restlessness and 
anxiety. Her sweetmeats are not always bright, 
and the maid sometimes forgets the just propor- 
tions of salt and pepper, when venison is to be 
baked. Her conserves mould, her wines sour, 
and pickles mother; and, like all the rest of man- 
kind, she is every day mortified with the defeat 
of her schemes, and the disappointment of her 
hopes. 

With regard to vice and virtue she seems a 
kind of neutral being. She has no crime but 
luxury, nor any virtue but chastity ; she has no 
desire to be praised but for her cookery ; nor 
^wishes any ill to the rest of mankind, but that 
whenever they aspire to a feast, their custard* 
may be wheyisb, and their pie-crusts \.ou^\. 
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I am now very fmpatient to know whether I 
am to look on these ladies as the great pattemt 
of our sex, and to consider conserves and picklet 
as the business of my life ; whether the cei»ure» 
which I now suffer be just, and whether d>er 
brewers, of wines> and the distillers of wasfaefl> 
have a right to look with insolence on the weak- 
ness of 

Cornelia. 
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'QuotiesJletUi Tbeseius her or 



Siate modum, dixit, neque enimjbrtuna qHerendm 

Sota tua estf similes alioruin respice ccuus, 

Mitius isla feres, O'l*' 

ilowoft in vain the son of Theseus said, 
The stormy sorrows be with patience laid ; 
Nor arc thy fortunes to be weptalone ; 
Weigh others' woes, and learn to bear thy own. 

CATCOIT. 

Among the various methods of consolation, to 
which the miseries inseparable from our present 
state have given occasion, it has been, as I have 
already remarked, recommended by some writers 
to put the sufferer in mind of heavier pressures, 
and more excruciating calamities, than those ol 
which he has himself reason to complain. 

This has, in all ages, been directed and prac< 

tised ; and, in conformity to this custom, Lip 

skiSf .the great modevti m«t^vtx o^ \.\ve Stoic philo- 
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ftophjy has, in'his celebrated treatise on steadi- 
ness of mindj endeavoured to fortify the breast 
against too much sensibility of misfortune, by 
enumerating the evils which have in former ages 
fallen upon the world, the devastation of wide- 
extended r^ons, the sack of cities, and massacre 
of nations. And the common voice of the mul- 
titude, uninstructed by precept, and unprejudiced 
by authority, which, in questions that relate to 
the heart of man, is, in my opinion, more decisive 
than the learning of Lipsms, seems to justify the 
efficacy of this procedure ; for one of the first 
comforts which one nei^bour administers to 
another, is a relation of the like infelicity, com- 
bined with circumstances of greater bitterness. 

But this medicine of the mind is like many 
remedies applied to the body, of which, though 
we see the effects, we are unacquainted with the 
manner of operation, and of which, therefore, 
some, who are unwilling to suppose any thing 
out of the reach of their own sagacity, have been 
inciined to doubt whether they have really those 
virtues for which they are celebrated, and whe- 
ther their reputation is not the mere gift of 
fancy, prejudice, and credulity. 

Consolation, or comfort, are words which, in 
their proper acceptation, signify some alleviation 
of that pain to which it is not in our power to 
afford the proper and adequate remedy; they 
imply rather an augmentation of the power of 
bearing, than a diminution of the burthen. A 
prisoner is relieved by him that sets him at liberty, 
mtt receives comfort from such as suggest con- 
siderations by which he is' made pataetvt wtv^<&\ 
the inconvenience of confinement. To X\\«i\ ^Yve^ 
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which arises from a great loss, he only brings 
the true remedy who makes his friend's condition 
the same as before; but he may be properly 
termed a comfortetf who by persuasion extenu- 
ates the pain of poverty, and shows in the style 
of Haiody that half is more than the tohole. 

It is, perhaps, not immediateb^ obvious, how 
it can lull the memoir of misfortune, or i^ 
pease the tbrobbings of anguish, to hear that 
others are more miserable ; others, perhaps, 
unknown or iHiolly indifierent, whose proqpfr' 
rity raises no enw, and whose fall can- grA^ 
no resentment. Some topics of comfort aiisii^ 
like that which gave hope and i^irit td the cap- 
tive of Sesostris, from the perpetual vicissitudes 
of life, and mutability of human afiairs, may as 
properly raise the dejected as dqiress the proud, 
and have an immediate tendency to exhilarate 
and revive. But how can it avail the man who 
languishes in the gloom of sorrow, without pros- 
pect of emerging into the sunshine of chemul- 
ness, to hear that others are sunk yet deeper in 
the dungeon of misery, shackled with heavier 
chains, and surrounded with darker desperation ? 

The solace arising from this consideration 
seems indeed the weakest of all others, and is 
perhaps never properly applied, but in cases 
where there is no place for reflections of more 
speedy and pleasing efficacy. But even from 
such calamities life is by no means free ; a thou- 
sand ills incurable, a thousand losses irrepara- 
ble, a thousand difficulties insurmoimtable, are 
known, or will be known, by all the sons of 
men. Native deforinity cannot be rectified, a 
dead friend cannot tetattk, «sl^ VJaft hours o( 
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youth trifled away in folly, or lost in sickness, 
cannot be restored. 

Under the oppression of such melancholy, it 
has been found useful to take a survey of the 
world, to contemplate the various scenes of dis- 
tress in which mankind are stru^ling round us, 
and acquaint ourselves with the terribUes visu 
formcB^ the various shapes of misery, which 
make havoc of terrestrial happiness, range all 
comers almost without restraint, trample down 
our hopes at the hour of harvest, and, when 
we have built our schemes to the top, ruin their 
foundations. 

The first effect of this meditation is, that it 
furnishes a new employment for the mind, and 
engages the passions on remoter objects ; as 
kings have sometimes freed themselves from a 
subject too haughty to be governed, and too 
powerful to be crushed, by posting him in a 
distant province, till his popularity has subsided, 
or his pride been repressed. The attention is 
dissipated by variety, and acts more weakly 
upon any single part, as that torrent may be 
drawn off to different channels, which, pouring 
down in one collected body, cannot be resisted. 
This species of comfort is, therefore, unavailing 
in severe paroxysms of corporal pain, when the 
mind is every instant called back to misery, and 
in the first shock of any sudden evil ; but will 
certainly be of use against encroaching melan* 
choly, and a settled habit of gloomy thoughts. 

It is further advantageous, as it supplies us 
with opportunities of making comparisons in 
our own favour. We knoV that very UttW ot 
the pain^ orpieasure, which does rvolVie^vcL ^xA 
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r kind of comparii 
tending towards the vice of envy, v 
illustrated by an old poet,* whosje syi 
not afford many reBBOniible motives to 
'' It IB," says he, " pleaning to look ttt 
" upon the tumults of a storm, and I 
" ship itniggling with the billows ; it is | 
" not because the pain of another can 
" delight, but because we have a stroi 
" presHon of the happiness of safety." 
when we look abroad, and behold the nii 
that are groaning imder evils heavier th 
which we have experienced, we shrink 
our own state, and, instead of repining 
much must be felt, learn to rejoice that 
not more to feel. 

By this observation of the miseries ol 
fortitude is strengthened, and the mind 
to a more extensive knowledge of t 
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themselves, and bear up with vigour and resolu- 
tion against their own oppressions, when they 
see it possible that more severe afflictions may 
be borne. 

There is still another reason why, to many 
mihds, the relation of other men's infelicity may 
give a lasting and continual relief. Some, not 
well instructed in the measures by which Pro- 
vidence distributes happiness, are perhaps misled 
by divines, who, as Bellarmine makes^ temporal 
prosperity one of the characters of the true 
church, have represented wealth and ease as the 
certain concomitants of virtue, and the unfailing 
result of the divine approbation. Such sufferers 
are dejected in their misfortunes, not so much 
for what they feel, as for what they dread ; not 
because they cannot support the sorrows, or 
endure the wants, of their present condition ; 
but because they consider them as only the begin- 
nings of more sharp and more lasting pains. To 
these mourners it is an act of the highest cha- 
rity to represent the calamities which not only 
virtue has suffered, but virtue has incurred ; to 
inform them tliat one evidence of a future state, 
is the uncertainty of any present reward for 
goodness ; and to remind them, from the highest 
authority, of the distresses and penury of men 
of uohom the \vorld ivas not ijoorthy. 
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Husband tby possessions. 

There is scarcely among the evils of bumai 
life any so generally dreaded as poverty. Even 
other species of misery, those, who are not mm 
accustomed to disturb the present moment with 
reflection, can easily forget, because it is not 
always forced upon Uieir regard ; but it is impos- 
sible to pass a day or an hour in the confluxes of 
men, without seeing how tnuch indigence is ex- 
posed to contumely, neglect, and insult ; andy 
in its lowest state, to hunger and nakedness ; to 
injuries against which every passion is in arms, 
and to wants which nature cannot sustain. 

Against other evils the heart is often hardened 
by true or by false notions of digm'ty and repu- 
tation: thus we see dangers of every jcind faced 
with willingness, because bravery in a good or 
bad cause is never without its encomiasts and 
admirers. But in the prospect.of.poverty^ there 
is nothing but gloom and melancholy ; the mind 
and body suffer together ; its miseries bring no 
alleviations ; it is a state in which every virtue is 
obscured, and in which no conduct can avoid 
reproach ; a state in which cheerfulness is insen- 
sibility, and dejection sullenness, of which tht 
hardships are without honour, and the labours 
without reward. 
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Of these calamities there seems not to be 
wanting a general conviction ; we hear on every 
side the noise of trade, and see the streets 
thronged with numberless multitudes, whose faces 
are clouded with anxiety, and whose steps are 
hurried by precipitation, from no other motive 
than the hope of gain ; and the whole world 
is put in motion, by the desire of that wealth, 
which is chiefly to be valued as it secures u& 
from poverty ; for it is more useful for defence 
than acquisition, and is not so much able to pro- 
cure good as to exclude evil. 
: Yet there are always some whose passions or 
follies . lead them to a conduct opposite to the 
general maxims and practice of mankind ; some 
who seem tarush upon poverty with the same 
eagerhess with which others avoid it, who see 
their revenues hourly lessened, and the estates 
which they inherit from their ancestors moulder- 
ing away, without resolution to change their 
course of life ; who persevere against all remon- 
strances, and go forward with full career, though 
they see before them the precipice of destruction* 
ft is not my purpose in this paper, to expos- 
tulate with such as ruin their fortunes by expen- 
sive schemes of buildings and gardens, which 
they carry on with the same vanity that prompted 
them to begin, chusing, as it happens in a thou- 
sand other cases, the remote evil before the 
lighter, and deferring the shame of repentance 
till they incur the miseries of distress. Those 
lor whom I intend my present admonitions, are 
the thoughtless, the negligent, and the disso- 
lute ; who having, by the viciousness of their 
own mc]inations, or the seduccmenVft o^ ^\wx\x\^ 
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companions, been engaged in habits of expense, 
and accustomed to move in a certain round of 
pleasures, disproportioned to their condition, 
are without power to extricate themselves from 
the enchantments of custom, avoid thought be- 
cause they know it will be painful, and continue 
from day to day, and from month to month, to 
anticipate their revenues, and sink every hour 
deeper into the gulphs of usury and extortion. 

This folly has less claim to pity, because it 
cannot be imputed to the vehemence of sudden 
passion ; nor can the mischief which it produces 
be extenuated as the effect of any single act, 
which rage, or desire, might execute before 
there could be time for an appeal to reason. 
These men are advancing towards misery by 
soflk approaches, and destroying themselves, not 
by the violence of a blow, which, when once 
given, can never be recalled, but by a slow poi- 
son, hourly repeated, and obstinately continued. 

This conduct is so absurd when it is examined 
by the unprejudiced eye of rational judgment, 
that nothing but experience could evince its 
possibility ; yet, absurd as it is, the sudden fall 
of some families, and the sudden rise of others, 
prove it to be common ; and every year sees 
many wretches reduced to contempt and want, 
by their costly sacrifices to pleasure and vanity. 

It is the fate of almost every passion, when it 
has passed the bounds which nature prescribes, 
to counteract its own puqiose. Too much rage 
hinders the warrior from circumspection, too 
much eagerness of profit hurts the credit of the 
trader, too much ardour takes away from the 
Jovcr tlmt easiness o? aiii\.ie^% V\\k\ viVvlch ladies 
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are delighted. Thus extravagance, though dic- 
tated by vanity, and incited by voluptuousness, 
seldom procures ultimately either applause or 
pleasure. 

If praise be justly estimated by the character 
of those from whom it is received, Uttle satisfac-, 
lion will be given to the spendthrift by the enco- 
miums which he purchases. For who are they 
that animate him in his pursuits, but young 
men, thoughtless and abandoned like himself, 
unacquainted with all on which the wisdom of ' 
-nations has impressed the stamp of excellence, 
and devoid alike of knowledge and of virtue ! 
By whon^ is his profusion praised, but by 
wretches who consider him as subservient to 
their .purposes. Sirens that entice him to ship- 
wreck> and Cyclops that are gaping to devour 
him? 

Every man, whose knowledge, or whose vir- 
tue, can give value to his opinion, looks with 
scorn, or pity, neither of which can afford much 
gratification to pride, on him whom the panders 
of luxury have drawn into the circle of their 
influence, and whom he sees parcelled out among 
the different ministers of folly, and about to be 
torn to pieces by tailors and jockies, vintners 
and attomies, who at once rob and ridicule him, 
and who are secretly triumphing over his weak- 
ness, when they present new incitements to his 
appetite, and heighten his desires by counter- 
feited applause. 

Such is the praise that is purchased by prodi- 
gality. Even when it is yet not dbcovered to 
be false, it is the praise only of those whom it 
is reproachful to please, and w\ioR«i »vTvc«tVo2 'N3b 
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corrupted by their interest ; men who live by 
the riots which they encourage, and who know 
that whenever their pupil grows wise, they shall 
lose their power. Yet with such flatteries, if 
they could last, might the cravings of vanity, 
which is seldom very delicate, be satisfied ; bat 
the time is always hastening forward when this 
triumph, poor as it is, shall vanish, and when 
those who now surround him with obsequious- 
ness and compliments, fawn among his equipage^ 
and animate his riots, shall turn upon hun with 
insolence, and reproach him with the vices pro- 
moted by themselves. 

And as little pretensions has the man who 
squanders his estate, by vain or vicious expenses, 
to greater degrees of pleasure than are obtained 
by others. To make any happiness sincere, it 
is necessary that we believe it to be lasting; 
since whatever we suppose ourselves in danger 
of losing, must be enjoyed with solicitude usd 
uneasiness, and the more value we set upon it, 
the more must the present possession be embit- 
tered. How can he then be envied for his feli- 
city, who knows that its continuance cannot be 
expected, and who is conscious that a very short 
time will give him up to the gripe of poverty, 
which will be harder to be borne, as he has 
given way to more excesses, wantoned in greater 
abundance, and indulged his appetites with more 
profuseness ? 

It appears evident that frugality is necessary 

even to complete the pleasure of expense ; for 

it may be generally remarked of those who 

5r/uander what they kxvo^ their fortune not suffi- 

cient to aflow, that Vu tStvaVt m<»x. ijpp^SaSL ^bb^jss^ 
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there always breaks out some proof of discon- 
tent and impatience ; they either scatter with a 
kind of wild desperation, and affected lavish- 
ness, as criminals brave Hie gallows when they 
cannot escape it, or pay their money with a 
peevish anxiety, and endeavour at once to spend 
idly, and to save meanly : having neither firm- 
ness to deny their passions, nor courage to gra- 
tify them, they murmur at their own enjoy- 
ments, and poison the bowl of pleasure by 
reflection on the cost. 

Among these men there is often the voci- 
feration of merriment, but very seldom the tran- 
quillity of cheerfulness ; they inflame their ima- 
ginations to a kind of momentary jollity, by the 
help of wine and riot, and consider it as the 
first business of the night to stupefy recollec- 
tion, and lay that reason asleep which disturbs 
their gaiety, and calls upon them to retreat from 
ruin. 

But this poor broken satisfaction is of short 
continuance, and must be expiated by a l5ng 
series of misery and regret. In a short time the 
creditor grows impatient, the last acre is sold, 
the passions and appetites still continue their 
tyranny, with incessant calls for their usual gra- 
tifications, and the remainder.of life passes away 
in vain repentance, or impotent desire. 
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Truditvr dies die, Kf^ Tfj j\, -f: ;' ^ 

Novaque jtergmit interirelutut ; \ >^ ^ .vv- 

Tu secanda marmora **^*^ «-' 

Locas sub ipsumjunus, et sepulchri 

Immemor struts domos* aok. 

Day presses on the heels of day. 

And moons increase to their decay ; 

But youy with thoughtless pride elate. 

Unconscious of impending fate, 

Command the pillar*d dome to rise, 

When lo ! thy tomb forgotten lies. raAVCfi. 

To THE Rambler. 

Sir :— I have lately been called, from a min- 
gled life of business and amusement, to attend 
the last hours of an old friend ; au office which 
has filled me, if not with melancholy, at least 
with serious reflections, and turned my thoughts 
towards the contemplation of those subjects, 
which though of the utmost importance, and of 
indubitable certainty, are generally secluded 
from our^ regard, by the jouity of health, the 
hurry of employment, and even by the calmer 
diversions of study and speculation ; or if they 
become accidental topics of conversation and 
argument, yet rarely sink deep into the heart, 
but give occasion only to some subtilties of rea- 
soningf or elegarvcies ^i declamation, which are 
heard, applauded, axvOLioT^^vve^. 
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It is, indeed, not hard to conceive how a man 
accustomed to extend his views through a long 
concatenation of causes and effects, to trace 
things from their origin to their period, and com- 
pare means with ends, may discover the weak- 
ness of human schemes ; detect the fallacies by 
which mortals are deluded; show the insuffi- 
ciency of wealth, honours, and power, to real 
happiness; and please himself, and his auditors; 
with learned lectures on the vanity of life. 

But though the speculatist may see and show 
the folly of terrestrial hopes, fears and desires, 
every hour will give proofs that he never felt it. 
Trace him through the day or year, and you will 
find him acting upon principles which he has in 
common with &e illiterate and unenlightened ; 
angry and pleased like the lowest of the vulgar; 
pursuing, with tke same ardour, the same de- 
signs ; grasping, vith all the eagerness of trans- 
pofrtf those riches which he knows he cannot 
keep ; and swellini^ with the applause which he 
has gained by proving that applause is of no 
Yalue. 

The only conviction that rushes upon the soul, 
and takes away from our appetites and passions 
the power of resistance, is to be foimd, where 
I have received it, at the bed of a dying friend. 
to enter this school of vnsdom is not the pecu- 
liar privilege of geometricians ; the most sublime 
and important precepts require no uncommon 
opportunities, nor laborious preparations ; they 
are enforced without the aid of eloquence, and 
understood without skill in analytic science. 
Every tongue can utter them, and evet^ \wA«t- 
Mtanaing can conceive them.. He tV\at -wv'^^'^ vcv 
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earnest to obtain just sentiments concerning his 
condition, and would be intimately acquainted 
with the world, may find instructions on every 
side. He that desires to enter behind the scene, 
which every art has been employed to decorate, 
and every passion labours to illuminate, and 
wishes to see life stripped of those ornaments 
which make it glitter on the stage, and exposed 
in its natural, meanness, impotence, and naked- 
ness, may find all the delusion laid open in the 
chamber of disease : he will there find vanity 
divested of her robes, power deprived of her 
sceptre, and hypocrisy without ker mask. 

The friend whom I have lost was a man emi- 
nent for genius, and, like others of the same class, 
sufBcienUy pleased with acceptance and applause. 
Being caressed by those who have preferments 
and riches in their disposal, he considered him- 
self as in the direct road of advancement, and 
had caught the flame of ambition by approaches 
to its object. But in the midst of his hopes, his 
projects, and his gaieties, he was seized by b 
lingering disease, which, from its first stage, he 
knew to be incurable. Here was an end of all 
his visions of greatness and happiness ; fi'om the 
first hour that his health declined, all his former 
pleasures grew tasteless. His friends expected 
to please him by those accounts of the growth^f 
his reputation, which were formerly certain of 
being well received ; but they soon found how 
little he was now affected by compliments, and 
how vainly they attempted, by flattery, to ex- 
hilarate the languor of weakness, and relieve 
the solicitude of approaching death. Whoever 
would know how trYV\c\\ pXeV^ «pA n vtv^i ^vyc^ass 
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all external goods, might here have seen them 
weighed against each other, where all that gives 
motion to the active, and elevation to the emi- 
nenty all liiat sparkles in the eye of hope, and 
pants ir the bosom of suspicion, at once became 
dual IB the balance, without weight and without 
regai?d. Riches, authority, and praise, lose all 
their influence when they are considered as 
richess ivhich to-morrow shall be bestowed upon 
another, authority which shall this night expire 
for ever, .and praise which, however merited, 
or however sincere, shall, after a few moments, 
be heard no more. 

la those hours of seriousness and wisdom, 
nothing appeared to raise his spirits, or gladden 
his beart, but the recollection of acts of good- 
ness; nor to excite his attention, but some 
(^porcunity for the exercise of the duties of 
religion. Every thing that terminated on this 
side of the grave was received with coldness and 
indiffeveBkce, and regarded rather in consequence 
of tlije habit of valuing it, than from any opinion 
tha^ it deserved value ; it had little more preva- 
lence over his mind than a bubble that was now 
broken, a dream from wliich he was awake. 
His whole powers were engrossed by the con- 
sideration of another state, and all conversa- 
tion was tedious, that had not some tendency 
to disengage him from human affairs, and open 
his prospects into futurity. 

It is itow past, we have closed his eyes, and 
beard him breathe the groan of expiration. At 
the sight of tliis last conflict, I felt a sensation 
never known to me before ; a confusion of >^^>5»- 
aiousy an 9wful stiUness of sorrow, a ^qqwj \.^^- 

2g2 
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ror without a name. The thoughts that entered 
my soul were too strong to be diverted, and too 
piercing to^be endured ; but such violence can- 
not be lasting, the storm subsided in a short 
time, I wept, retired, and grew calm. 

I have from that time frequently revtlved in 
my mind the e£Pects which the observation of 
death produces, in tiiose who are not wholly 
without the power and. use of reflection ; for, bv 
&r the greater part, it is wholly unregarded. 
Their friends and their enemies sink iito the 
grave without raising any uncommon emotion, 
or reminding them that uiey are themsdveson 
the edge of the precipice, and that they most 
soon plunge into the gulph of eternity. 

It seems to me remarkable that death increases 
our veneration for the good, and extenuates our 
hatred of the bad. Tliose virtues which once 
we envied, as Horace observes, because they 
eclipsed our own, can now no longer obstruct 
our reputation, and we have therefore no interest 
to suppress their praise. That wickedness, which 
we feared for its malignity, is now become im- 
potent, and the man whose name filled us with 
alarm, and rage, and indignation, can at last 
be considered only with pity, or contempt. 

When a friend is carried to his grave, we at 
once find excuses for every weakness, and pal- 
liations of every fault ; we recollect a thousand 
endearments, which before glided off our minds 
without impression, a thousand favours unrepaid, 
a thousand duties unperformed, and wish, vainly 
wish for his return, not so much that we may 
receive, as that we may bestow happiness, and 
recompense that kindue^.^ vJV\\0^\i^w^ ^^ ti^ver 
ii;i(/erstood. 
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'"thm is OQty pedinpfli to a mind well in<' 
structcii^.a BBorei painnil occufrence^. than the 
death dr one whom we' have injured without 
uqparation.: Our dime seems now irretrievable^ 
i'm iod^IiU]^. recorded) and the stamp of fate is 
fixed upon it. We consider^ widi the most 
afflicti?e. anguishy the pain which we have given, 
and now cannot alleviate^ and the losses which 
we have caused, and now cannot repair. 

Of the same kind are the emotions which the 
death of an emulator or competitor produces. 
Whoever had . qualities to awm our jealousy, 
had excellence to deserve our fondness; and 
to whatever ardour of opposition interest may 
mflame'us, no man ever outlived an enemy, 
whom he did' not then wish to have made a 
fiiend. Those who are versed in litcucary history 
koow, that the elder Scaliger was the redoubted 
antagonist of Cardan and Erasmus ; yet at the 
death of each of his great rivals he relented, 
and complained that they were snatched away 
fiom him before their reconciliation was com- 
plected. 

2\t^ne etiam morerit f Jhf qiadme imguU, JErasme, 
An^ mtut pmfn sU concUiattts amor t 

Art thou too fiiUcn ? ore anger could subside 
And love, return, has great Ercafmrn died ? 

Such aiB the sentiments with which we finally 
rc^iewtheaSecta.of passion, but ndiich we some- 
tilniie0 deilay till we. can no. longer rectify our 
trrpra* Let us therefore nudce.haste to do what 
#e. shall certainly at last wish lo luure done ; let 
ua returmthe caresses of our friend^, and endea- 
▼91K byimatual endearments: to Yie^i^^si V^'dX 

2g3 
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tenderness which is the balm of life. Let us be 
quick to rqpent of injuries while repentance may 
not be a barren anguish, and let us open our 
eyes to every rival excellence, and pay early 
and willingly tliose honours which justice wiu 
compel us to pay at last. 

Athanatus. 
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Maturo projtior denfiejuneri 

Inter ludere virgines, 
Et stdUs nebulam spargere fandidit : 

Non siquid Pholoin satis 
Et te, Chlori, decet, hoC^ 

Now near to death that comes but slow. 
Now thou art stepping down below ; 
Sport not amongst tlic blooming maids. 
But think on ghosts and empty shades ; 
What suits witli Pholoe in her bloom, 
Grey Ckloris, will not thee become ; 
A bed is dijQTrent from a tomb. 



} 



CK£ECH. 

To THE Rambler. 

^ Sir : — I have been but a little time conver- 
sant in the world, yet I have already had fre- 
quent opportunities of observing the little effi- 
cacy of remonstrance and complaint, which, 
however extorted by oppression, or supported 
by reason, are detested by one part of the 
world as rebellion, censured by another as 
peevishness, by someYveaxd \v\\>^ ^xi^.^^^^3Wjace of 
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compassion, only to* betray any of those sallies 
of vehemence and resentment, which are apt to 
bteak out upon encouragement, and by others 
passed .over with indifference and neglect,^ as 
matters in which they have no concern, and 
which if they should endeavour to examine or 
regulate, they might draw mischief upon them- 
s^es. 

Yet since it is no less natural for those who 
think themselves injured to complain, than for 
others to neglect their complaints, I shall ven- 
ture to lay my case before you, in hopes that 
you will enforce my opnion, if you think it just, 
or endeavour to rectSy my sentiments, if I am 
mistaken. I expect at least, that you will 
divest yourself of partiality, and that whatever 
your age or solemnity may be, you will not, 
with the dotard*s insolence, pronounce me igno- 
rant and foolish, perverse and refractory, only 
because you perceive that 1 am young. 
. My father dying when I was but ten years old, 
left me, and a brother two years younger than 
myself, to the care of my mother, a woman of 
birth and education, whose prudence or virtue 
he had no reason to distrust. She felt, for some 
time, all the sorrow which nature calls forth, 
upon the final separation of persons dear to one 
another ; and as her grief was exhausted by its 
own violence, it subsided into tenderness for 
me and my brother, and the year of mourning 
was spent in caresses, consolations, and instruc- 
tion, in celebration of my father's virtues, in 
professions of perpetual regard to his memory, 
and hourly instances of such fondness as grati- 
tude will not easily suffer me to {oY^<&t« 
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But when the term of this mornful felicity was 
expired, and my mother appeared again without 
the ensigns of sorrow, the ladies of her acquaint- 
ance began to tell her, upon whatever motives* 
that it was time to live like the rest of the world ; 
a powerful argument, which is seldom used to a 
woman without effect. Lady Giddy was inceft- 
santly relating the occurrences of the town, and 
Mrs. Gravely told her privately^ with great ten- 
derness, that it began to be publicly observed 
how much she overacted her part, and that 
most of her acquaintance suspected her hope 
of procuring another husband to be the true 
ground of sdl that appearance of tenderness and 
piety. 

All tlie officiousness of kindness and folly was 
busied to change her conduct. She was at one 
time alarmed with censure, and at another fired 
with praise. She was told of balls, where others 
slione only because she was absent ; of new 
comedies, to which all the town was crowding ; 
and of many ingenious ironies, by which domes- 
tic diligence was made contemptible. 

It is difficult for virtue to stand alone against 
fear on one side, and pleasure on the other; 
especially when no actual crime is proposed, 
and prudence itself can suggest many reasons for 
relaxation and indulgence. My mamma was at 
last persuaded to accompany Miss Giddy to a 
play. She was received with a boundless pro- 
fusion of compliments, and attended home by a 
very fine gentleman. Next day she was with 
less difficulty prevailed on to play at Mrs. 
(iravely's, and came home gay and lively ; for 
ilic distinctions lluitUadbvicu \vaid her awakened 
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her vanity, and good luck had kept her princi- 
ples of frugality from giving her disturbance. 
She now made her second entrance into the 
world, and her friends were sufficiently indus- 
trious to prevent any return to her former life ; 
every morning brought messages of invitation, 
and every evening was passed in places of diver- 
sion, from which she for some time complained 
that she had rather be absent. In a short time 
she began to feel the happiness of acting with- 
out controul, of being unaccountable for her 
hours, her expenses, and her company; and 
learned by degrees to drop an expression of con- 
tenipt, or pity, at the mention of ladies whose 
husbands were suspected of restraining their 

eeasures, or their play, and confessed that she 
ved to go and come as she pleased. 
I was still favoured with some incidental pre- 
cepts and transient endearments, and was now 
and then fondly kissed for smiling like my papa ; 
but most part of her morning was spent in com- 
paring the opinion of her maid and milliner ; 
contnving some variation in her dress ; visiting 
shops, and sending compliments ; and the rest of 
the day was too short tor visits, cards, plays, and 
concerts. 

. She now began to discover that it was impos- 
sible to educate children properly at home. Pa- 
rents could not always have them in their sight ; 
the society of servants was contagious ; company 
produced boldness and spirit ; emulation excited 
industry ; and a large school was naturally the 
first step into the open world. A thousand other 
reasons she alleged, some of little force in them- 
selves, but so well seconded by pleasuxe^ N^mVj 
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and idleness, that they soon overcame all the 
reraaining principles ot* kindness and piety, and 
both I and my Iwrother were dispatched to board- 
ing schools^ 

How my mamma spent her time when she was 
thus disburthened I am not able to inform yon, 
but I have reason to believe that trifles and 
amusements took still faster hold of her h^art 
At first, she visited me at school, and afterwaida 
wrote to me ; but in a short time both her visits 
and her letters were at an end, and no other 
notice was taken of me than to remit money for 
my support. 

When I came home at the vacation, I found 
myself coldly received, with an observation, 
** that this girl will presently be a woman." I 
was, after the usual stay, sent to school again, 
and overheard my mother say, as I was a-going, 
" Well, now I shall recover." 

In six months more, I came again, and with 
the usual childish alacrity, was running to my 
mother's embrace, when she stopt me with excla- 
mations at the suddenness and enormity of my 
growth, having, she said, never seen any body 
shoot up so much at my age. She was sure no 
other girls spread at that rate, and she liated to 
have children look like women before their time. 
I was disconcerted, and retired without hearing 
any thing more than, " Nay, if you are angry, 
" Madam Steeple, you may walk off." 

When once the forms of civility are violated, 

there remains little hope of return to kindness or 

decency. My mamma made this appeai*ance of 

resentment a reason for continuing her malignity ; 

and poor Miss MaypoVe, ^ox xXvoA. vjas my appel- 
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latiori, was never mentioned or spoken to, but 
with some expression of anger or dislike. 

She had yet the pleasure of dressing me like a 
child, and I knew not when I should hiave been 
thought fit to change my habit, had I not been 
rescued by a maiden sister of my father, who 
Could not bear to see women in hangitig sleeves, 
and therefore presented me with brocade for a 
gown, for which I should have thought inyself 
under great obligations, had she not accompanied 
her favour with some hints thiat my mamma 
inight now consider her age, and give me her, 
6at-rings, which she had shown l6ng enough in 
public places. 

I now left the school, and came to live with 
my mamma, who considered me as an usurper 
that had seized the rights of a woman before 
they were due, and Was pushing her down the 
precipice df dge, thai I might reign withoUl a su- 
perior. While I am thus beheld with jealousy and 
suspicion, you will readily believe that it is diffi- 
cult to please- Every word and look is an offence. 
I never speak, but I pretend to some qualities 
and excellencies, which it is criminal to possess ; 
if I am gay, she thinks it early enough to 
coquette ; if I am grave, she hates a prude in 
bibs ; if I venture into company, I am in haste 
far a husband ; if I retire to my chamber, such 
matron-like ladies are lovers of contemplation. 
I am on one pretence or other generally excluded 
from her assemblies, nor am I ever suffered to 
visit at the same place with my mamma. Every 
one wonders why she does not bring Miss more 
into the world, and when she cotcvt^ \\q.\ss& \». 
vapours, I am certain that she \\«l% W^x^ €sJ^^ 
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of my beauty or my wit, and expect nothing for 
the ensuing week but taunts ana menaces, con- 
tradiction and reproaches. 

Thus I live in a state of continual persecutioD, 
only because I was bom ten years too soon, and 
cannot stop the course of nature or of time, but 
am unhappily a woman before my mother can 
willingly cease to be a girl. I believe you would 
contribute to the happiness of many ramilies, 'd, 
by any arguments or persuasions, you could 
make mothers ashamed of rivalling their diiP 
dren ; if you could show them, that though they 
may refuse to grow wise, they must inevitaUjT 
grow old ; and that the proper solaces of age are 
not music and compliments, but wisdom and 
devotion ; that those who are so unwilling to quit 
the world will soon be driven from it ; and that it 
is therefore their interest to retire while there yet 
remain a few hours for nobler employments. 

I am, &c. 
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' Valeat res ludicra, si me 



Palma negata macrum, donata reducii opimum. hor< 

Farewell the stage ; for humbly I disclaim 

Such fond pursuits of pleasure, or of fame, 

If I must sink in shame, or swell with pride. 

As the gay palm is granted or denied. prakcm. 

Nothing is more unpleasing than to find that 
offenceheis been rece\veaN^\veivTwoTv^^^&\!cv\«oded, 
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tnd that pain has beea given to those who were 
lot guilty of any provocation. As the great end 
If society is mutual beneficence, a good man is 
ilways uneasy when he finds himself acting in 
opposition to the purposes of life; because 
hough his conscience may easily acquit him of 
nalice prepense, of settled hatred or contrivances 
>f miscnief, yet he seldom can be certain, that he 
las not failed by negligence, or indolence ; that 
le has not been hindered from consulting the 
:ommon interest by too much regard to his own 
»ae, or too much indifference to the happiness 
»f others. 

Nor is it necessary, that, to feel this uneasiness, 
lie mind should be extended to any great dif- 
usion of generosity, or melted by uncommon 
warmth of benevolence ; for that prudence which 
he world teaches, and a quick sensibility of pri- 
rate interest, will direct us to shun needless 
mmities ; since there is no man whose kindness 
we may not some time want, or by whose malice 
we may not some time suffer. 

I have therefore frequently looked with won- 
ler, and now and then with pity, at the thought- 
essness with which some alienate from them- 
lelves the affections of all whom chance, busi- 
1688, or inclination, brings in their way. When 
^e see a man pursuing some darling interest, 
ivithoufhiuch regard to the opinion of the world, 
we justly consider him as corrupt and dangerous, 
}ut are not long in discovering his motives ; we 
;ee him actuated by passions which are hard to 
i)e resisted, and deluded by appearances which 
lave dazzled stronger eyes. But the ^^^i^t. 
yart of those who set mankind at d&^^x^K.^ Vj 
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hourly irritation, and who live but to infiise 
malignity, and multiply enemies, have no hopes 
to foster, no designs to promote, nor any expec- 
tations of attaining power by insolence, or of 
climbing to greatness by trampling on others. 
They give up all the sweets of kindness, for the 
sake of peevishness, petulance, or gloom ; and 
alienate the world by neglect of the common 
forms of civility, and breach of the established 
laws of conversation. 

Every one must, in the walks of life, have met 
with men of whom all speak with censure, though 
they are not chargeable with any crime, and 
whom none can be persuaded to love, though a 
reason can scarcely be assigned why tliey should 
be hated ; and who, if their good qualities and 
actions sometimes force a commendation, have 
their panegyric always concluded with confes- 
sions of disgust : " he is a good man, but I can- 
not like him." Surely such persons have sold 
the esteem of the world at too low a price, since 
they have lost one of the rewards of virtue, with- 
out gaining the profits of wickedness. 

This ill economy of fame is sometimes the 
effect of stupidity : men whose perceptions are 
languid and sluggish, who lament nothing but 
loss of money, and feel nothing but a blow, are 
often at a difficulty to guess why they are encom- 
passed with enemies, though they neglect all 
those arts by which men are endeared to one 
another. They comfort themselves that they 
have lived irreproachably ; that none can charjjc 
them with having endangered his life, or dimi- 
. nished his possessiotis ; ivcvd therefore conclude 
that they suffer by some \\vNvcve^\e K^xssJCw^,^^ 
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impute the malice of their neighbours to igno- 
rance or envy. They wrap themselves up in 
their innocence, and enjoy the congratulations of 
their own hearts, without knowing or suspecting 
that they are every day deservedly incurring 
resentments, by withholding from those with 
whom they converse, that regard, or appearance 
of r^ard, to which every one is entitled by the 
customs of the world. 

There are many injuries which almost every 
man feels, though he does not complain, and 
which, upon those whom virtue, elegance, or 
vanity, have made delicate and tender, fix deep 
and lasting impressions ; as there are many arts 
of graciouaness and conciliation, which are to. be 
practised without expense, and by which those 
may be made our friends, who have never re- 
ceived from us any real benefit. Such arts, 
when they include neither guilt nor meanness^ 
it is surely reasonable to learn ; for who would 
want that love which is so easily to be gained ? 
Atid such injuries are to be avoided ; for who 
would be hated without profit ? 

Some, indeed, there are, for whom the excuse 
of ignorance or negligence cannot be alleged, 
because, it is apparent that they are not only 
careless of pleasing, but studious to offend ; that 
thev contrive to make all approaches to them 
difficult and vexatious, and imagine that they 
aggrandize themselves by wasting the time of 
others in useless attendance, by mortifying them 
with slights, and teasing them with afironts. 

Men of this kind are generally to be found 
among those that have not mmsled mvicVv vcw 
ffeneral conversatioHy but spent tVi^vi \\N^a» ^\s\\^x. 
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the obsequiousness of dependants, and the flat- 
tery of parasites ; and by long consulting only 
their own inclination, have forgotten that others 
have claim to the same deference. 

Tyranny thus avowed, is indeed an exuberance 
of pride, by which all mankind is so much en- 
raged, that it is never quietly endured, excqH in 
those who can reward the patience which tbej 
exact ; and insolence is generally surrounded only 
by such whose baseness inclines them to think no- 
thing insupportable that produces gain, and who 
can laugh at scurrility and rudeness with a 
luxurious table and an open purse. 

But though all wanton provocations and cos- 
tempt uous insolence are to be diligently avoided* 
there is no less danger in timid compliance and 
tame resignation. It is common for soil and fear- 
ful tempers to give themselves up implicitly to 
the direction of the bold, the turbulent, and the 
overbearing ; of those whom they do not believe 
wiser or better than themselves ; to recede from 
the best designs where opposition must be 
encountered, and to fall off from virtue for fear of 
censure. 

Some firmness and resolution is necessary to 
the discharge of duty ; but it is a very unhappy 
state of life in which the necessity of such 
struggles frequently occurs ; for no man is 
defeated without some resentment, which will 
be continued with obstinacy while he believes 
himself in the right, and exerted with bitterness, 
if even to his own conviction he is detected in 
the wrong. 

Even though no regard be had to the exter- 
na] consequences o^ coivVtmy^Vj ^tA. dkx^ute, it 
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xnust be painful to a worthy mind to put others^ 
in pain, and there will be danger lest the kindest 
nature may b^ vitiated by too long a custom of 
debate and contest. 

I am afraid that I may be taxed with insen- 
sibility by many of my correspondents, who 
believe their contributions unjustly neglected. 
And, indeed, whcQ I sit before a pile of papery, 
of which each is. the production of laboriouB 
study, and the offspring of a fond parent, I, who 
know the passions of an author, cannot remem- 
ber how long they have lain in my boxes unre- 
garded, without imagining to myself the various 
changes of sorrow, impatience, and resentment, 
which the writers must have felt in this tedious 
interval. 

These reflections are still more awakened, 
when, upon perusal, I find some of them calling 
for a place in the next paper, a place which they 
have never yet obtained; others writing in a 
style of superiority and haughtiness, as secure of 
defi^renqe, apd above fear of criticism; others 
humbly offering their weak assistance with soft- 
ness and submission, whicih they believe impos-. 
sible to be resisted ; some introducing their 
compositions with a menace of the contempt 
which he that refuses them will incur; others 
applying privately to the booksellers for their 
interest and solicitation ; every one by different 
ways endeavouring to secure the bliss of publi- 
cation. I cannot but consider myself as placed 
in a. very incommodious situation, where I am 
forced to repress confidence, which it is pleasing 
to indulge, to repay civilities with appearances 

2h3 
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of n^^eel, and w ficftenilj'toiiifaiid' thoM-b^ 
whom I never «M oSmML . . • ^- -t 
- I know- wdl hoir mdy in nutfaor, ' fnd 
with the, bewitiee of hii new compoeitioni eon- 
tains his raptores in his <iwn iKMrnn, and bow 
natmalhr he imparts- to his firiends^his eiqpecli*' 
timiB of renown; and as- 1 oan ea^ conceive- 
the eagerness .with which a new ^qper IS snatched 
vpf hj one who expects; t6 find it filed with hh' 
own production, and perhaps has called his cms- 
panions to share the peasure of asecond penii8l> 
1 grieve for the disappointment whidi he is to 
feel at the fiital inspection.. His hopes, however, 
do not yet forsake mm ^ he is certain of sifiDa 
histro £ nest dajr. The m»t day corned aS 
again he pants with expectation, and havify 
dreamed of laurels and Bmassos, casts hU'Sjei 
upoD the barren page, with which he is dooBM 
never more to be delighted. 

For such cruelty what atonement can be 
made? For such calamities what alleviatioB- 
can be found? I am afraid that the mischief 
already done must be without reparation, and 
all that deserves my care is prevention 'for die 
future. Let therefore the next friendly contii> 
butor, whoever he be, observe the cautions ol 
Stoiftf and write secretly in his own chamber 
without communicating his design to his nearef 
friend, for the nearest mend will be pleased wit 
an opportunity of laughing. Let him carry it i 
the post himself, and wait in silence for the evei 
If it is published and praised, he may then dedf 
himself the author ; if it be suppressed, he n 
wonder in private without much vexation ; ant 
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it be censured, he may join in the cry, and lament 
the dulness of the writing generation. 



N» 57. TUESDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1750. 



iVSm intdSgunt homines qvam tnagnum vectigal sUparsimonia. 

TULL. 

The world has not yet learned the riches of frugality. 

To THE Rambler. 

Sir : — I am always pleased when I see litera- 
ture made useful, and scholars descending from 
that elevation, which, as it raises them above com- 
nion life, must likewise hinder them from behold- 
ing the ways of men otherwise than in a cloud of 
bustle and confusion. Having lived a life of 
business, and remarked how seldom any occur- 
rences emerge for which great abilities are 
required, I have learned the necessity of regard- 
ing little things ; and though I do not pretend to 
give laws to the legislators of mankind, or to limit 
tiie range of those powerful minds that carry 
light and heat through all the regions of know- 
ledge,- yet I have long thought that the greatest 
part of those who lose themselves in studies by 
which I have not found that they grow much 
wiser, might, with more advantage both to the 
public and themselves, apply their understand- 
ings to domestic arts, ana store their minds with 
axioms of humble prudence, and private economy^ 
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Your late paper on frugality was very elegant 
and pleasing, but, in my opinion, not sufficiently 
adapted to common readers, who pay little re- 
gard to the music of periods, the artifice of con* 
nection, or the arrangement of the flowers of rhe- 
toric ; but require a few plain and cogent in- 
structions, which may sink into the mind by 
their own weight. 

Frugality is so neces£(ary to the happiness of 
the world, so beneficial in its various forms to 
every rank of men, from the highest of human 
potentates, to th6 lowest labourer or artificer; 
and the miseries which the neglect of it produces 
are so numerous and so grievous, that it ought 
to be recommended with every variation of ad- 
dress, and adapted to every class of under* 
standing. 

Whether those who treat morals as a sdonoe 
will allow, frugality to be numbered among the 
virtues, I have not thought it necessary to inquire* 
For I, who draw my opinions from a careful ob- 
servation of the world, am satisfied with knowing 
what is abundantly suQcient.for practice, that if 
it be not a virtue, it is, at. l^ast;, a qu^ty, which 
can seldom exist without some virtues, and with- 
out which few. virtues, coexist. Frugality m^ybe 
termed the daughter of Prudence^ the sister of 
Temperance, and the parent, of Liberty* He 
that is extravagant will quickly become poor, wad 
poverty will enforce dependence, and invito cor- 
ruption ; it will almost always produce a passive 
compliance with the wickedness of others ; and 
there are few who do not learn by degrees to 
practise those crimes which they cease to 
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' If there aire any who do not dread poverty as 
dangerous to virtue, yet mankind seem unani- 
mous enough in abhorring it as destructive to 
happiness; and all to whom want is terrible, 
upon whatever principle, ought to think them- 
selves obliged to learn the sage maxims of our 
parsimonious ancestors, and attain the salutary 
arts of contracting expense ; for without fru- 
gality none can be rich, and with it very few 
would be poor. 

• To most other acts of virtue or exertions of 
wisdom, a concurrence of many circumstances is 
necessary, some previous knowledge must be 
i^ained, some uncommon gifts of nature pos- 
seased, or some opportunity produced by an 
extraordinary combination of things ; but the 
mere power of saving what is already in our 
hands, must be easy of acquisition to every 
mind ; and as the example of Bacon may show, 
that the highest intellect cannot safely neglect 
it, a thousand instances will every day prove, 
that the meanest may practise it with success. 

Riches cannot be within the reach of great 
numbers, because to be rich is to possess more 
than is commonly placed in a single hand ; and, 
if many could obtain the sum which now makes 
a man wealthy, the name of wealth must then 
be transferred to still greater accumulations 
But I am not certain that it is equally impos- 
sible to exempt the lower classes of mankind 
from poverty ; because, though whatever be the 
wealth of the community, some will always have 
least, and he that has less than any other is com- 
paratively poor ; yet I do not see any co-wiV\N^ 
necessity that many should be wit\\ovit \?[\e \xv^\^- 
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pensabic conveniences of life; but am. sometimes 
inclined to imagine^ that, casual calamities ex- 
cepted, there might, by universal prudence, be 
procured an universal exemption from want; 
and that he who should happen to have least, 
might notwithstanding have enough. 

Sut without entering too far into speculations 
which I do not remember that any political cal- 
culator has attempted, and in which the most 
perspicacious reason er maybe easily bewildered, 
it is evident that they to whom Providence has 
allotted no other care but of their own fortune 
and their own virtue, which make far the greater 
part of mankind, have sufficient incitements to 
personal frugality, since, whatever might be its 
general effect upon provinces or nations,, bv 
which it is never likely to be tried, we know wito 
certainty, that there is scarcely any individual 
entering the world, who, by prudent parsimony, 
may not reasonably promise himself a cheerful 
competence in the decline of life. 

The prospect of penury in age is so gloomj 
and terrifying, that every man who looks before 
him must resolve to avoid it ; and it must be 
avoided generally by the science of sparing. 
For, though in every age, there are some, who 
by bold adventures, or by favourable accidents, 
rise suddenly to riches, yet it is dangerous to 
indulge hopes of such rare events : and the bulk 
of mankind must owe their affluence to small and 
gradual profits, below which their expense must 
be resolutely reduced. 

You must not therefore think me sinking be- 
low the dignity of a practical philosopher, when 
/recommend to the cotisvOLW^\AOTv^^^Q\xtx^'aders% 
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from the statesman to the apprentice, a position 
replete with mercantile wisdom, A penny saved 
is twopence got ; which may, I think, be accom- 
modated to all conditions, by observing not only 
that they who pursue any lucrative emplo3m3ent 
will save time when they forbear, expense, and 
that the time may be employed to the increase 
of profit ; but that they who are above such 
minute considerations will find, l)y every victory 
over appetite or passion, new stren^h addefd to 
the mind, will gain the power of refusing tliose 
solidtations by which the young and vivacious 
are hourly assaulted, and in time set themselves 
above the reach of extravagance and folly.; 

It may, perhaps, be inquired by those who 
are willing rather to cavil than to learn, what is 
the just measure of frugality ? and when, expense, 
not absolutely necessary, degenerates Shto pro* 
fusion ? To such questions no general answer 
can be returned ; since the liberty of spending, 
lar necessity of parsimony, maybe varied without 
end by different circumstances. It may, how- 
ever, be laid down as a rule never to be broken, 
that a mans voluntaru expense should n0t exceed 
his revenue* A maxim so obvious and incontro- 
vertible, that the civil law ranks the prodigal 
with the madman, and debars, them equally 
firom the conduct of their own affairs. Another 
precept arising fi-om the former, and indeed in- 
cluded in it, is yet necessary to be distinctly 
impressed upon the warm, the fanciful, and the 
brave ; Let no man anticipate uncertain profits* 
Let no man presume to spend upon hopes, to 
trust his own abilities for means of deliverance 
from penury f to give a loose to \\\% ^x«aeoX ^ft^ 
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siresy and leave the reckoning to fortune or to 
virtue. 

To these cautions, which I suppose are, at 
least amone the graver part of mankind, undis- 
puted, I wm add another. Let no man squander 
against his inclination* With this precept it ma^ 
be, perhaps, iniagined easy to comply; yet if 
those whom profusion has buried in prisons, or 
driven into banishment, were examined, it would 
be found that very few were ruined by their own 
choice, or purchased pleasure with the loss of 
their estates ; but that they suffered tfaemsehres 
to be .borne away by the violence of those with 
whom they conversed, and yielded reluctand; 
to a thousand prodigalities^ either from a trivial 
emiidation of wealth and spirit, or a mean fear of 
contempt and ridicule; an emulation for tbe 
prize 01 folly, or the dread of the laugh of fools. 

I am, Sir, 
Your humble Servant, 

SOPHBOK. 
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'Imprebee 



Crescunt divitue, tamen 

Curtee neicio quid semper abest rei, rob. 

Bat, while in heaps his wicked wealth ascends, 

He IS not of his wish possessed ; 
There's something wanting still to make him blessU 

TRXVCIS. 

the love of money has been, in all ages, 
x?De of the fia^ous iWi.Wn^ ^vven great ois* 



*i.> 
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: tariMmce to the titac^illity of the • worid, there 

tt ho topic nKNre dopidikflly treated by the ancient 

BMunduits dmn the folly of d^yothig fJie heart to 

*the aocmiitilation of richea. TItey who are ac- 

' qoamfted with thestf authors need not be told how 

ncheiB excite {Hty, contempt^ or reproatrh, when- 

^pver Aey aie • mentioned ; witili what numbers of 

cxampm the danger of laige fMsesBions is illus- 

'tittcn; and horn all the powers of- reason and 

''diimenoe have been exhansted in endeavours to 

' eiiMneete a desire, which seems to liEiveeta^nench- 

'ed itsdf.too stifodgiy in the mind to be driven 

'^inSt^ and whichy peraiqps^ h(ul not- lost itis power, 

•leveB over those who dedaimed against it, but 

*. w^AuM have broken 4Kit in* the poet or the sage, 

ifit hadbeenexcitisd by opportunity, andinvi- 

'gonted by the app<^oftatiOn of its proper 

■OBiecTc* 

j^ieir aiguments hove been, indeed, so unsuc- 
«es8fiil» that I know not wheth^ it can be shown, 
that by all the wit and reason whkh tlus favour- 
ite cause has called forth)' a single convert was 
-ever made ; that ei^en one man has refused to be 
ricby'When to be rich was in his;power, from the 
conviction of the ereater happiness of a narrow 
fortone ; or disbm^ened himself of wealth when 
he had tried its inquietudes^' merely to enjoy the 
peace and leisure and security of a mean and 
unenvied state. 

It is true, indeed, that many have n^lected 
opportuniyes of raising themselves to honours 
and to wealth, and rejected the kindest offers of 
fortune : but however their moderation may be 
boasted by themselves, or admired bv ^svx^ ^^ 
onJj view them at a distance, \t "wm ^ae, ^^' 
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haps, seldom found that they value riches less ; 
but that they dread labour or danger more than 
others ; they are unable to rouse themselves to 
action, to strain in the race of competition, or to 
stand the shock of contest ; but though they, 
therefore, decline the toil of dimbing, they never- 
theless wish themselves aloft, and would williDgly 
enjoy what they dare not seize. 

Others have retired from high stations, and 
voluntarily condemned themselves to privacy and 
obscurity. But even these will not afford many 
occasions of triumph to the philosopher ; for 
they have commonly either quitted that only 
which they thought themselves unable to hold, 
and prevented disgrace by resignation ; or they 
have been induced to try new measures by gene- 
ral inconstancy, which always di:eams of happi- 
ness in novelty, or by a gloomy disposition, 
which is disgusted in the same d^ree with every 
state, and wishes every scene of life to change as 
soon as it is beheld. Such men found high and 
low stations equally unable to satisfy the wishes 
of a distempered mmd, and were unable to shel- 
ter themselves in the closest retreat from disap- 
pointment, solicitude, and misery. 

Yet though these admonitions have been thus 
neglected by those, who either enjoyed riches, or 
were able to procure them, it is not rashly to be 
determined that they are altogether without use; 
for since far the greatest part of mankind must 
be confined to conditions comparatively mean, 
and placed in situations from which they natu- 
rally look up with envy to the eminences before 
them, those writers caxvivol be thought ill em- 
ployed that have «kd3a\\xC\«Xet^ \^\sii^i^% \» ^. 
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orti tiiNiliiMm imifipniril, lnrtli^iiig,itliat what we 
ciriMtwach voAjfetf wml ^ fbibornerdiat tiie 
tneiipialky of diiteibulkm^ at wWeh wv nuiliBpr, 
um Che most part leatthan i^ wtaUy imdl^at 
lIpgrealiMHy tiMch we admire' at tf dtomce, 
liiia> nmefai ftwer adwitag^ and miidi less 
fplcDdfwnwhen we aie- gnflfered* tpi^iprOach it* 
r)<it>48 the biMUMMi^tf moraSsis U^^o^eot'tbe 
ftBlUaictfif<fftii»e^'a[iNlt«i'ihow thatiafceJiii{»kses- 
a^aMntlje^foayeleg^ im^ by^aimieki'mc^mioii 
#Ialiil6^ wWoh ^tiU ihnnb tor hothiii|i m 
di»:giqfi8i(- that she dkguitea= lift ia ^sitniisfe 
ikmm m m tih whfcb seivi My fbr'shov^y' and am 
IHiU vaaide- &i the hours 4>fsbUt«de^' and #fplea^ 
stt«!; and that ivhto^rMtBAss^aa^^ to 

fididtjr or to wisdom, it shakes os thoia.dfetftic*^ 
dediwhiiAdaAfc.tbegbeiv:tod'#we-fe»irap- 

Ivlt siajv' he.remai€edi thattdiey wh os o condi- 
tiew]iasfioa4dferded ihem die^l^htof moiidl or 
salMOM' iBstniction^' aad'>ba.:4Millect attith^ 
aaesKibptheir (ntB'^yes»anddi|;e8tthefa^^ 
OfMi utidkslaiidii^ seiNB t^ Isonsider-lftoae' who 
avB'flhoed' ittianks'iif i^emote .superiointj, as 
almost' another jmi Ueher «Gleoies< of ^ bebgs. 
As (themselves have kSewnUttle other misery 
liisb the; ooBseqnenees of want, iheji < mve wita 
difficiilty persuaded that • idiere therei • is wealth 
there oaa be sorrqw, or that tilibte who (fitter in 
djgnilT^ aad glide along in; affluciM^- ean be 
Mmimnted with oains and c^res like diose ishicfa 
lie nea^fy upon the restofsoimkitid*': 
- This prejudice isy indeed,^ Confined to tiie low-* 
dstiaeaniiess,' and the darkest ignotaneev V^^^\v 
is ^ confineii only because^ >o)kjnA \nm\)e«^ 
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shown its folly, and its falsehood ; because it has 
been opposed in its progress by history and phi- 
losophy, and hindered from spreading its infec- 
tion by powerful preservatives. 

The doctrine of the contempt of wealth, thougb 
it has not been able to extinguish avarice or am- 
bition, or suppress that reluctance with which a 
man passes his days in a state of inferiority, must, 
at least, have made the lower conditions less 
grating and wearisome, and has consequently 
contributed to Uie general security of life^ by 
hindering that fraud and violence, rapine and 
circumvention, which must have been produced 
by an unbounded eagerness of wealth, arising 
from an unshaken conviction that to be rich is to 
be happy. 

Whoever finds himself incited, by some violeiit 
impulse of passion, to pursue riches as the diief 
end of being, must surely be so much alarmed 
by the successive admonitions of those whoee 
experience and sagacity have recommended then 
as the guides of mankind, as to stop and consider 
whether he is about to engage in an undertaking 
that will reward his toil, and to examine, before 
he rushes to wealth, through right and wrong, 
what it will confer when he has acquired it ; and 
this examination will seldom fail to repress his 
ardour, and retard his violence. 

Wealth is nothing in itself, it is not useful but 
when it departs from us ; its value is found only 
in that whicli it can purchase, which, if we sup- 
pose it put to its best use by those that possess 
it, seems not much to deserve the desire or envy 
of a wise man. It is certain that, with regard 
to corporal cnjoymetvl, xv\ot«i>j ^:sax whither opeu 
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new avenues to pleasure, nor block up the pas* 
sages of anguish. Disease and infirmity still 
continue to torture and enfeeble, perhaps exas- 
perated by luxury, or promoted by softness. 
With respect to the mind, it has rarely been 
observed, that wealth contributes much to 
quicken the discernment, enlarge the capacity, 
or elevate the imagination ; but may, by hiring 
flattery, or la3dng diligence asleep, confirm error, 
and harden stupidity. 

Wealth cannot confer greatness, for nothing 
can make that great, which the decree of nature 
has ordained to be little. The bramble may be 
placed in a hot- bed, but can never become an 
oak. Even royalty itself is not able to give that 
dignity which it happens not to find, but op- 
presses feeble minds, though it may elevate the 
strong. The world has been governed in the 
name of kings, whose existence has scarcely 
been perceived by any real efiects beyond their 
own palaces. 

When therefore the desire of wealth is taking 
hold of the heart, let us look round and see how 
it operates upon those whose industry or fortune 
has obtained it. When we find them oppressed 
with their own abundance, luxurious without 
pleasune, idle without ease, impatient and que- 
rulous in themselves, and despised or hated by 
the rest of mankind, we shall soon be convincea, 
that if the real wants of our condition are satis- 
fied, there remains little to be sought with soli- 
citude^ or desired with eagerness. 
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£^ aUquidfatale nudum ])er verba levare. 
Hoc querulum Prog^iett Nalci/onengueJacU. 

Hoc erat in solo quare Paantius aiUro 
Vocefatigaret Lemnia saxa sua, 

Strangulat inclusus dolor, atque exastuat inhtSy 
CogUur et vires muUij)licare suas* ovin« 

Complaining oft, gives respite to our grief ; 
From hence the wretclied Progrte sought relief ; 
Hence the Paontian cliief his fate dopKMres, 
And vents his sorrow to the Lemrdan shores : 
In vain by secrecy we would assuage 
Our cares ; conceaFd tliey gather tenfold rags. 

F. LEWIS. 

It IS common to distinguish men by the names 
of animals which they are supposed to resemble* 
Thus a hero is frequently termed a lion, and a 
statesman a fox, an extortioner gains the ap|)el- 
lation of vulture, and a fop the title of monkey. 
There is also among the various anomalies of 
character, which a survey of the world exhibiU) 
a species of beings in human form, which may 
be properly marked out as the screech-owls of 
mankind. 

These screech-owls seem to be settled in an 
opinion that the great business of life is to com- 
plain, and that they were born for no other pur- 
pose than to disturb the happiness of others, to 
lessen the little comforts, and shorten the short 
pleasures of our condition, by painful reniem- 
brances of the past, ox vcv^W^cVvqIy \»rognostics 
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of the future ; their only care is to crush the 
rising hope, to damp the kindling transport, and 
allay the golden hours of gaiety with the hateful 
dross of grief and suspicion. 

To those whose wealaiess of spirits, or timi- 
dity of temper, subjects them to impressions from 
others, and who are i^t to suffer by fascination, 
and catch the contagion of misery, it is ex- 
tremely unhappy to live within the compass of 
a screedi-owPs voice ; for it will often fill their 
ears in the hour of dejection, terrify them with 
apprehensions, which their own thoughts would 
never have produced, and sadden, by intruded 
sorrows, the day which might have been passed 
in amusements or in business ; it will burden the 
heart with unnecessary discontents, and weaken 
for a time that love of life which is necessary to 
the vigorous prosecution of any undertaking. 

Though I have, like the rest of mankind, many 
failings and weaknesses, I have not yet, by either 
friends or enemies, been charged with supersti- 
tion ; I never count the company which I enter, 
and I look at the new moon indifferently over 
either shoulder. I have, like most other philo- 
sophers, often - heard the cuckoo without money 
in my' pocket, and have been sometimes re- 
proached as fool-hardy for not turning down tny 
eyes when a raven flew over my head. I never 
go home abruptly because a snake crosses my 
way, nor have any particular dread of a climac- 
terical year : yet I confess that, with all my scorn 
of old women, and their tales, I consider it as 
an unhappy day when I happen to be greeted, 
in the morning, by Suspiiius the screech-owU 

I have now known Suspitiu^ ft>ily-e\^v ^^^bs^ 
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and four months, and have never yet passed an 
hour with him in which he has not made some 
attack upon my quiet. When we were fint 
acquainted, his great topic was the misery of 
youth without riches ; and whenever we walked 
out together he solaced me with along enumera* 
tion of pleasures, which, as they were beyond 
the reach of my fortune, were without the verge 
of my desires, and which I should never have 
considered as the objects of a wish, had not his 
unseasonable representations placed them in my 
sight. 

Another of his topics is the n^lect of merit, 
with which he never fails to amuse every man 
whom he sees not eminently fortunate. If he 
meets with a young officer, he always informs 
him of gentlemen whose personal courage is 
unquestioned, and whose military skill qualifies 
them to command armies, that have, notwith- 
standing all their merit, grown old with subal- 
tern commissions. For a genius in the church, 
he is always provided with a curacy for life. 
The lawj»er he informs of many men of great 
parts and deep study, who have never had an 
opportunity to speak in the cotnts : And meet- 
ing Serenus the physician, " Ah, doctor," says 
he, " what a-foot still, when so many block- 
" heads are rattling in their chariots ? I told 
" you seven years ago that you would never 
" meet with encouragement, and I hope you 
" will now take more notice, when I tell you 
" that your Greek, and your diligence, and your 
" honesty, will never enable you to live "like 
jonder apothecary, who prescribes to his own 
shop, and laughs at iVve \i\\^«vK\s5LX\J' 
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Suspirius has, in his time, intercepted fifteen 
authors in their way to the stage; persuaded 
nine-and- thirty merchants to retire from a pros- 
perous trade for fear of banlooiptcy, broke off 
an hundred and thirteen matches by prognosti- 
cations of unhappiness, and enablea the small- 
pox to kill nineteen ladies, by perpetual alarms 
of the loss of beauty. 

Whenever my evil stars bring us together, he 
never £uls to represent to me the folly of my 
pursuits, and informs me that we are much older 
than when we begun our acquaintance, that the 
iafirmities of decrepitude are coming fast upon 
me, that whatever I now get, I shall enjoy but 
a little time, that fame is to a miEih tottering on 
the edge of the grave of very little importance, 
and that the time is at hand when I ought to 
look for no other pleasures than a good dinner 
and an easy chair. 

Thus he goes on in his unharmonious strain, 
displaying present miseries, and foreboding more, 
WKTUio^ai oiu ^cwarifo^oiy every syllable is load- 
ed with misfortune, and death is always brought 
nearer to the view. Yet, what always raises my 
resentment and indignation, I do not perceive 
that his mournful meditations have much effect 
upon himself. He talks and has long talked of 
calamities, without discovering otherwise than 
by the tone of his voice, that he feels any of 
the evils which he bewails or threatens ; but has 
the same habit of uttering lamentations, as 
others of telling stories, and falls into expres- 
sions of condolence for past, or apprehension of 
future mischiefs, as all men studious of their 
ease have recourse to those sub\ecX."&\Ji^wi^\as^ 
they can most fluently or co]p\ous\^ ^x^^wa^fc* "^ 
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It 19 reported of the Sybarites, that they de- 
stroyed all their cocks, that they might dream 
out their morning dreams without disturbance. 
Though I would not so far promote effeminacy 
as to propose tlie Sybarites for an example, yet 
since there is no man so corrupt or foolish, but 
something useful may be learned from him, I 
could wish that, in imitation of a people not 
often to be copied^ some regulations might be 
made to exclude screech-owls from all company, 
as. the enemies of mankind, and confine them to 
some proper receptacle, where they may mingle 
sighs at leisure, and thicken the gloom of one 
another. 

. Thou prophet of evUy says Homer's Agamem- 
non, thou never Jor^eUest me goody but the joy of 
thy heart is to predict misfortunes* Whoever is 
oi the same temper, might there find the means 
of indulging his thoughts, and improving bis 
vein of denunciation, and the flock of screech- 
owls might hoot together without injury to the 
rest of the world. 

Yet, though I have so little kindness for this 
dark generation, I am very far from intending 
to debar the soft and tender mind from the pri- 
vilege of complaining, when the sigh arises 
from the desire not of giving pain, but of gain- 
ing ease. To hear complaints with patience, 
even when complaints are vain, is one of the 
duties of friendship ; and though it must be 
allowed that he suffers most like a hero that 
hides his grief in silence, 

' Spem rttltu simUlat, premU altumcorde dolorcm. 
His outward smiles couceulM his inward smart. 
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yet it cannot be denied, that he who comjplains 
acts like a man, like a social being, who looks 
for help from his feUow-creatures. Pity is to 
many of the unhappy a source of comfort Jn 
hopeless distress, as it contributes to recommend 
them to themselves, by proving^ that they have 
not lost the regard of others ; and heaven seems 
to indicate the duty even of barren compassion, 
by inclining us to weep for evils which we can- 
not remedy. 
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'^"'Qidd sit jyulchrum, quid turpe, quid tUile, quid non, 
IKenius ac me&us Clirysipjyo et Crantore dicit, hor. 

Whose ^orks the beautiful and base contain. 

Of vice and virtue more instructive rules, 

Than all thcLsober sages of the ^chooU. fkancis. 

All joy or sorrow for the hapjiiness or cala- 
mities of others is produced by an act of the 
Imagination, that realizes the event however 
Sctitious, or approximates it however remote, 
by placing us, for a time, in the condition of him 
(^hose fortune we contemplate ; so that we feel, 
nrhile the deception lasts, whatever motions 
ivould be excited by the same good or evil liap- 
3ening to ourselves. 

Our passions are therefore more strongly 
noved, in proportion as we can more readily 
idopt the pains or pleasure proposed to oui: 
ninds, by recognizing them aa otvce owx oviw, q^ 
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considering them as naturally incident to our 
state of life. It is not easy for the most artBil 
writer to give us an interest in happiness or 
misery, which we think ourselves never likely to 
feel, and with which we have never yet been 
made acquainted. Histories of the downfall of 
kingdoms, and revolutions of empires, are read 
with great tranquillity; the imperial tragedy 
pleases common auditors only by its pomp of 
ornament and grandeur of ideas ; and the man 
whose faculties have been engrossed by business, 
and whose heart never fluttered but at the rise 
or fall of stocks, wonders how the attention can 
be seized, or the affection, agitated^ by a tale of 
love. 

Those parallel circumstances and kindred 
images, to which we readily conform our minds, 
are, above all other writings, to be found in nar- 
ratives of the lives of particular persons ; and 
therefore no species of writing seems more wor- 
thy of cultivation than biography, since none 
can be more delightful or more useful, ' none can 
more certainly enchain the heart by irresistible 
interest, or more widely difiuse instruction to 
every diversity of condition. 

The general and rapid narratives of history, 
which involve a thousand fortunes in the busi- 
ness of a day, and complicate innumerable inci- 
dents in one great transaction, afford few lessons 
applicable to private life, which derives its com- 
forts and its wretchedness from the right or wrong 
management of things, which nothing but their 
frequency makes considerable, Paroa sinonjiufd 
quotidie<i says PUtvy, atvd which can have no 
place in those te\at\oTv^ ^\aOs\ xvkm^x ^^<ij^\w4. 
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below the consultation of senates, the motions 
of armies, and the schemes of conspirators. 

I have often thought that there has rarely 
passed a life of which a judicious and faithful nar- 
rative would not be useful. For, not only every 
man has, in the mighty mass of the world, great 
numbers in the same condition with himself, to 
whom his mistakes and miscarriages, escapes 
and expedients, would be of immediate and 
apparent use ; but there is such an uniformity 
in the state of man, considered apart from ad- 
ventitious and separable decorations and dis- 
guises, that there is scarce any possibility of good 
or ill, but is common to human kind. A great 
part of the time of those who are placed at the 
greatest distance by fortune, or by temper, must 
unavoidably pass in the same manner; and 
though when the claims of nature are satisfied, 
caprice, and vanity, and accident, begin to pro- 
duce discriminations and peculiarities, yet the eye 
is not very heedful or quick, which cannot discover 
the same causes still terminating their influence 
in the same efiects, though sometimes accele- 
rated, sometimes retarded, or perplexed by 
multiplied combinations. We are all prompted 
by the same motives, all deceived . by the same 
fSUlacies, all animated by hope, obstructed by 
danger, entangled by desire, and seduced by 
pleasure. 

It is frequently objected to relations of parti- 
cular lives, that they are not distinguised by any 
striking or wondernil vicissitudes. The scholar 
who passed his life among his books, the mer- 
chant who conducted only his own affaiv^^ l\\^ 
priest, whose sphere o£ action was t\o\. cwX^tv^^^ 
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beyond that of his dut^» are considered as no 
proper objects of pubhc regard, however they 
might have excelled in their several stations, 
whatever might have been their learning, inte- 
grity, and piety. But this notion arises from 
false measures of excellence and dignity, and 
must be eradicated by considering, that in the 
esteem of uncorrupted reason, what is of most 
use is of most value. 

It is, indeed, not improper to take honest ad- 
vantages of prejudice, and to gain attention by 
a celebrated name; but the business of the 
biographer is of);en to pass slightly over those 
peiformances and incidents, which produce vul- 
gar greatness, to lead the thoughts into domestic 
privacies, and display the minnte details of daily 
life, where exterior appendages are cast aside, 
and men excel each other only by prudence and 
by virtue. The account of Thuanus is, with 
great propriety, said by its author to have been 
written, that it might lay open to posterity the 
private and familiar character of that man, eujui 
ingenium et candorem ex ipsius scriptis sunt mm 
semper miraturi, whose candour and genius will 
to the end of time be by his writings preserved 
m admiration. 

There are many visible circumstances which, 
whether we read as inquirers after natural or 
moral knowledge, whether we intend to enlarge 
our science, or increase our virtue, are more im- 
portant than public occurrences. Thus Sallust, 
the great master of nature, has not foi^ot, in 
his account of Catiline, to remark that /*/.? walk 
was now quicks and a^ain sloto, as an indication 
of a mind revo\vVw^ ^ow\^\X\vci% N^'wiJsv Nlolent 
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oommotion. Thus the story of Melancthon 
Rffords a striking lecture on tlie value of time, 
by informing us, that when he made an appoint- 
menti he expected not only the hour, but the 
minute to be fixed, that the day might not run 
out in the idleness of suspense : and all the plans 
and enterprizes of De Witt are now of less 
importance to. the worlds than that; part of his 
personal character, which represents him as carc' 
Jul of his hwUhf and neeligeni of his life. 

But biography has often bees, allotted to wri- 
tera who seem very little acquainted with the 
aature of their task* or very negligent about the 
performanoe. They rarely afford aay other ac- 
count than might be coUectedirom public papers, 
hut imag^e themselves writing a life when they 
exhibit a chronolQgical series of actions or pre- 
ferments ; and so little regard the manners or 
behaviour of their heroes, that more knowledge 
may be gained of -a man's real character, by a 
short conversation with one of his servants^ than 
from a formal and studied narrative, begun with 
his pedigree, and ended with his funeral. 

If now and then they condescend to inform 
the world of particular facts, they are not always 
so happy as to select the most important. I 
know not well what advantage posterity can 
receive from the only circumstance by which 
Tickell hasi distinguished Addison from the rest 
of mankind, the irregulariiv of his jndse : nor 
can I think myself overpaid for the time spent 
in reading the life of Malherb, by being enabled 
to relate, after the learned biographer, that 
Malherb had two predominant opinions ; one^ 
(hat the looseness of a single vf om«cv m\^\. 
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destroy all her boast of ancient descent ; the 
other, that the French beggars made use venr 
improperly and barbarously of the phrase noble 
Gentleman^ because either word included the 
sense of both. 

There are, indeed, some natural reasons why 
these narratives are oflen written by such as 
were not likely to give much instruction or 
delight,, and why most accounts of particular 
persons- are barren and useless. If a life be 
delayed till interest and envy are at an end, we 
may hope for impartiality, but must expect 
little intelligence ; for the incidents which give 
excellence to biography are of a volatile and 
evanescent kind, such as soon escape tlie me- 
mory, and are rarely transmitted by tradi- 
tion. We know how few can pourtray a living 
acquaintance, except by his most prominent 
and observable particularities, and the grosser 
features of his mind ; and it may be easily ima- 
gined how much of diis little knowledge may 
be lost in imparting it, and how soon a succes- 
sion of copies will lose all resemblance of the 
original. 

If the biographer writes from personal know- 
ledge, and makes haste to gratify the public 
curiosity, there is danger lest his interest, his 
fear, his gratitude, or his tenderness, over- 
power his fidelity, and tempt him to conceal, 
if not to invent. There are many who think it 
an act of piety to hide the faults or failings of 
their friends, even when they can no longer 
suffer by their detection ; we therefore see whole 
ranks oi^ characteia -adorued with uniform pane- 
gyricy and not to be Vnovjxv ^t<i\vw «wt w^^Njcyax^ 
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but by extrinsic and casual circumstances. 
<^ Let D^e cemembery" says Hale, *' when I 
/< find myself inclined to pity a criminal* that 
*'. there i^ hkewise a pity due to the country." 
If we owe regard to the memory of the dead, 
there is yet more inspect to be paid to know- 
ledge, tO: virtue^ and to truth. 
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JFalsus honor juvat, et mendax ififamia ierret 

Quern, nisi mendosum et mendacem ? hor. 

False praisci can charm, unreal shame controul 

■ Who^,. but 9 vicioua or a sickly soul ? fbancis. 

To THE Rambler. 

S^R.;-:-It is extremely vexatious to a man of 
efiger and thirsty curiosity to be placed at a great 
distance from the fountain of intelligence, and 
npt only never to receive the current of report 
tilij )t t^as satiated the greatest part of the nation, 
b|i^ ^t la^t to find it naudded in its course, and 
cpmiptefl with tajnts or mixtures from every 
cii^nnel through which it flowed. 

Oiie i of the chief pleasures of my life is to 
hear wl^it passes in the world, to know what are 
the schemes of the politic, the aims of the 
busy, and the hopes of the ambitious ; what 
cha^iges of public measures are approaching ; 
who IS likely to be crushed in the collisiou q€ 
parties; who is climbing to t\ve to^ oi ^ov^^x, 
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and who is tottering on the precipice of disgrace. 
But as it is very common for us to desire most 
what we are least qualified to obtain, I have suf- 
fered this appetite of news to outgrow all the 
gratifications which my present situation can 
afford it ; for being placed in a remote conntryy 
I am condemned always to confound the future 
with the past, to form prognostications of events 
no longer doubtful, and to consider the expe- 
diency of schemes already executed or defeated. 
I am perplexed with a perpetual deception in 
my prospects, like a man pointing his telescope 
at a remote star, which before the light reaches 
his eye has forsaken the place from which it was 
emitted. 

The mortification of being thus always behind 
the active world in my reflections and discoveries, 
is exceedingly aggravated by the petulance of 
those whose health, or business, or pleasure, 
brings them hither from London. For, without 
considering the insuperable disadvantages of mv 
condition, and the unavoidable ignorance which 
absence must produce, they often treat me with 
the utmost superciliousness of contempt, for not 
knowing what no human sagacity can discover ; 
and sometimes seem to consider me as a wretch 
scarcely worthy of human converse, when I 
happen to talk of the fortune of a bankrupt, or 
propose the healths of the dead, when I warn 
them of mischiefs already incurred, or wish for 
measures that have been lately taken. They 
seem to attribute to the superiority of their intel- 
lects what they only owe to the accident of their 
condition, and think themselves indisputably 
entitled to airs of insoVeuce axv^ ^xjXXxsmty^ when 
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they find another ignorant of facts, which, he- 
cause they edioed in the streets of London, they 
suppose equally puhlic in all other places, and 
known where they could neither he seen, related, 
nor conjectured. 

To this haughtiness they are indeed too much 
^couraged by the respect which they receive 
amongst us, ror no other reason than that they 
come from London. For no sooner is the arri- 
val of one of these disseminators of knowledge 
known in the country, than we crowd about him 
from every quarter, and by innumerable inquiries 
flatter him into an opinion of his own importance. 
He sees himself surrounded by multitudes, who 
propose their doubts, and refer their controver- 
eieSy to him, as to a being descended from some 
nobler region, and he grows on a sudden oracu- 
lous and in&llible, solves all difficulties, and sets 
all objections at defiance. 

There is, in my opinion, great reason for sus- 
pecting, that they sometimes take advantage of 
this reverential modesty, and impose upon rus- 
tic understandings, with a false show of universal 
intelligence ; for I do not find that they are wil- 
ling to own themselves ignorant of any thing, or 
that they dismiss any inquirer with a positive 
and decisive answer. The court, the city, the 
paik, Imd exchange, are to those men of im- 
bounded observation equally familiar, and they 
are alike ready to tell the hour at which stocks 
will rise, or the ministry be changed. 

A short residence at London entitles a man to 
knowledge, to wit, to politeness, and to a des- 
potic and dictatorial power of prescribing to the 
rude HHiltitude^.whom he coTvCie^Q.etA'a* \si\vw\^>xs: 
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with a biennial visit ; yet, I know not w^ upon, 
what motives, I have lately found myself in* 
clined to cavil at this prescription, and to doubt 
whether it be not, on some occasions, proper to 
withhold our veneration, till we are more authen- 
tically convinced of the merits of the claimant. 

It will be remembered here, that, about seven 
years ago, one Frolick, a tall boy, with lank 
hair, remarkable for, stealing eggs, and sucking 
them, was taken from the school in this parish, 
and sent up to London to study the law. As 
he had given amongst us no proofs of a genius 
designed by nature for extraordinary perform^ 
ances, he was, from the time of his departure, 
totally forgotten, nor was there any talL of hif 
vices or virtues, his good or his ill fortune^ 
till last summer a report burst upon us, that Mr. 
Frolick was come down in the first post-chaise 
which this village had seen, having travelled with 
such rapidity that one of his postilions had broke 
his leg, and another narrowly escaped suffoca- 
tion in a quicksand ; but that Mr. Frolick seemed 
totally imconcerned, for such things were nevei 
heeded at London. 

Mr. Frolick next day appeared among the gen- 
tlemen at their weekly meeting on the bowling- 
green, and now were seen the effects of a Lon- 
don education. His dress, his language, his 
ideas, were all new, and he did not much endea- 
vour to conceal his contempt of every thing that 
differed from the opinions, or practice, of the 
modish world. He showed us the deformity of 
our skirts and sleeves, informed us where nats 
of the proper size were to be sold, and recom- 
i22ended to us the xc^oxtasAAOTv ^1 ^ \^^>3fiand 
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stbsurdities in our clothes, our cookery, and our 
conversation. When any of his phrases were 
uninteUigible, he could not suppress the joy of 
conifessed superiority, but frequently delayed 
the explanation, that he might enjoy his tri- 
umph over our barbarity. 

When he is pleased to entertain us with a 
story, he takes care to crowd into it names of 
streets, squares, and buildings, with which he 
knows we are unacquainted. The favourite to- 
pics of his discourse are the pranks of drunkards, 
aisd the tricks put upon country gentlemen by 
porters and link-boys. When he is with ladies, 
hie tells them of the innumerable pleasures to 
which he can introduce them ; but never fails to 
hint how much they will be deficient, at their 
Grst arrival, in the knowledge of the town. What 
it is to kn&u) the towriy he has not indeed hitherto 
informed us, though there is no phrase so fre- 
cpient in his mouth, nor any science which he 
appears to think of so great a value, or so diffi- 
cult attainment. 

But my curiosity has been most engaged by 
the recital of his own adventures and achieve- 
ments. I have heard of the union .of various 
characters in single persons, but never met with 
such a constellation of great qualities as this 
man's narrative affords. Whatever has distin- 
guished the hero; whatever has elevated the 
wit; whatever has endeared the lover, are all 
concentred in Mr. Frolick, whose life has, for 
seven years, been a regular interchange of in- 
trigues,, dangers, and waggeries, and who has 
distinguished himself in every character that caa 
be feared^ envied, or c^dmx^^^ 
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I question whetlier all the officers of the royal 
navy can hring together, from all their jouraalsi 
a collection of so many wonderful escapes as 
this man has known upon the Thames, on which 
he has been a thousand and a thousand times on 
the point of perishing, sometimes by the teirors 
of foolish women in the same boat, sometimes 
by his own acknowledged imprudence in passing 
the river in the dark, and sometimes by shooting 
the bridge under which he has rencountered 
mountainous waves, and dreadful cataracts. 

Nor less has been his temerity by land, nor 
fewer his hazards. He has reeled with giddi- 
ness on the top of the monument ; he has crossed 
the street amidst the rush of coaches ; he has 
been surrounded by robbers without numb^; 
he has headed parties at the playhouse ; he has 
scaled the windows of every toast, of whatever 
condition ; he has been hunted for whole win- 
ters by his rivals ; he has slept upon bulks, be 
has cut chairs, he has bilked coachmen ; he has 
rescued his friends from the bailiffs ; has knocked 
down the constable, has bullied the justice, and 
performed many other exploits, that have filled 
the town with wonder and with merriment. 

But yet greater is the fame of his understand- 
ing than his bravery ; for he informs us, that he 
is, at London, the established arbitrator of all 
points of honour, and the decisive judge of all 
performances of genius ; that no musical per- 
former is in reputation till the opinion of Frolick 
has ratified his pretensions; that the theatres 
suspend their sentence till he begins tlie clap or 
hiss, in which all are proud to concur ; that no 
public entertainment \vasiai\cOio\%wcceeded, but 
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because he opposed or favoured it ; that all con- 
troversies at the gaming-table are referred to his 
determination ; that he adjusts the ceremonial at 
every assembly, and prescribes every fashion of 
pleasure or of dress. 

With every mao whose name occurs in the 
papers of the day, he is intimately acquainted ; 
and there are venr few posts, either in the state 
orarmy, of which he has not more or less influ- 
enced the disposal. He has been very frequently 
consulted both upon war and peace ; but the 
time is not vet come when the nation shall know 
how much It is indebted to the genius of Frolick. 

Yet, notwithstanding all these declarations, I 
cannot hitherto persuade myself to see that Mr. 
Frolick has more wit, or knowledge, or courage, 
that the rest of mankind, or that anv uncom- 
mon enlargement of his faculties has happened 
in the time of his absence. For when he talks 
on subjects known to the rest of the company, 
he has no advantage over us, but by catches of 
interruption, briskness of interrogation, and pert- 
ness of contempt ; and therefore if he has stun- 
ned the world with his name, and gained a place 
in the first ranks of humanity, I cannot but con- 
clude, that either a little understanding confers 
eminence at London, or that Mr. Frolick thinks 
us unworthy of the exertion of his powers, or 
that his fhculties are benumbed by rural stupi- 
dity, as the magnetic needle loses its animation 
in the polar climes. 

I would not, however, like many hasty philoso- 
phers, search after the cause till I am certain of 
the effect; and therefore I desire to btvc&txxvsi.^^ 
whether you. have yet heard Oa.e ^x^*ekX. w-aKoa 
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of Mr. Frolick. If he is celebrated by other 
tongues than his own, I shall willingly propagate 
his praise ; but if he has swelled among us with 
empty boasts, and honours conferred only by 
himself, I shaJl treat him with rustic sincerity, 
and drive him as an impostor from this part of 
the kingdom to some region of more credulity. 

I am, &C. 

RURICOLA. 



N« 62. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 20, 175a 



Nunc ego Triptolemicuperem conscendere currus^ 
MisU in ignotam qui rude semen humum g 

Nunc ego Medeae vellemJr€Bnare dracones, 
Qiios hahuxt fugkns arce, Corinthe, tua ; 

Nunc egojactandas optarem suniere i}ennasy 

Sive tuasy Perseu ; Dcedale, sive tuas, otidw 

Now would I mount his car, whose bounteous hand 

First sow*d with teeming seed the furrowed land : 

Now to Me(lea*s dragons fix my reins, 

That swiftly bore her from Corinthian plains : 

Now on DeedaUan waxen pinions stray. 

Or those which wafted Perseus on his way. f. lewis. 

To THE Rambler. 

Sir : —I am a young woman of a very large 
fortune, which, if my parents would have been 
persuaded to comply with the rules and customs 
of the polite part of mankind, might long since 
have raised me to the highest honours of the 
/em^Ie world ; but so strangely have they 
hitherto contrived lo >Na.?»Ve^ tc\^ \\K^^ vWt 1 am 
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now on the borders of twenty, without having 
^ver danced but at our monthly assembly, or 
iieen toasted but among a few gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood, or seen any company in which 
it was worth a wish to be distinguished. 

My father having impaired his patrimony in 
soliciting a place at court, at last grew wise 
enough to cease his pursuit ; and to repair the 
consequences of expensive attendance and neg- 
ligence of his affairs, married a lady much older 
than himself, who had lived in the fashionable 
ivorld till she was considered as an incumbrance 
upon parties of pleasure, and, as I can collect 
from incidental informations, retired from gay 
assemblies just time enough to escape the morti- 
fication of universal neglect. 

She was, however, still rich, and not yet wrin- 
kled ; my father was too distressfully embar- 
rassed to think much on any thing but the means 
of extrication, and though it is not likely that 
he wanted the delicacy which polite conversation 
will always produce in understandings not re- 
markably defective, yet he was contented with 
a match, by which he might be set free from 
inconveniencies that would have destroyed all 
the pleasures of imagination, and taken from 
sofVness and beauty the power of delighting. 

As they were both somewhat disgusted with 
their treatment in the world, and married, though 
without any dislike of each other, yet princi- 
pally for the sake of setting themselves free from 
dependence on caprice or fashion, they soon 
retired into the country, and devoted their lives 
to rural business and diversions. 

They had not much reason lo te^elxJcve Oaaxv^ 

VOL, /v. 2 L 
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of their situation ; for their vanitv» which had 
so long been tormented by neglect and dis- 
appointment, was here gratified with every 
honour that could be paid them. Their long 
familiarity with public life, made them the ora- 
cles of all those who aspired to intelligence, or 
politeness. My father dictated politics, my mo- 
ther prescribed the mode, and it was sufficient 
to entitle any family to some consideration, that 
they were known to visit at Mrs. Courtly's. 

In this state they were, to speak in the style 
of novelists, made happy by the birth of your 
correspondent. My parents had no other child, 
I was therefore not brow-beaten by a saucy 
brother, or lost in a multitude of coheiresses, 
whose fortunes being equal, would probably 
have conferred equal merit, and procuim equal 
regard; and as my mother was now old, my 
understanding and my person had fair play, my 
inquiries were not checked, my advances towards 
importance were not repressed, and I was soon 
suffered to tell my own opinions, and early 
accustomed to hear my own praises. 

By these accidental advantages I was much 
exalted above the young ladies with whom I con- 
versed, and was treated by them with great de- 
ference. I saw none who did not seem to con- 
fess my superiority, and to be held in awe by 
the splendour of my appearance ; for the fond- 
ness of my father made him pleased to see me 
dressed, and my mother had no vanity nor ex- 
penses to liindci her IVom concurring with his 
in d illation. 

TJuis, Mr. llamVAet, \ \\NVi,^ wVvWut much 
desire after tiny tVim^ \^viNfOTv^ ^vi vivtO.^ v>K vxvjci 
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visits ; and here I should have quietly coDtinued 
to portion out my time among my books and 
my needle, and my company, had not my cu- 
riosity been every moment excited by the con- 
versation of my parents, who, whenever they 
sit down to familiar prattle, and endeavour the 
entertainment of each other, immediately tran- 
sport themselves to London, and relate some 
adventure in a hackney-coach, some frolic at a 
masquerade, some conversation in liie Park, or 
some quarrel at an assembly, display the mag- 
nificence of a birthnight, relate the conquests of 
maids of honour, or give a history of diversions, 
shows, and entertainments, which I had never 
known but from their accounts. 

I am so well versed in the history of the gay 
world, that I can relate, with great punctuality, 
the lives of all the last race of wits and beauties ; 
can enumerate, with exact chronology, the whole 
succession of celebrated singers, musicians, tra- 
gedians, comedians, and harlequins ; can tell to 
the last twenty years all the changes of fashions ; 
and am« indeea, a complete antiquary with re- 
spect to head-dresees, dances, and operas. 

You will easily imagine, Mr. Rambler, that I 
could i^ot hear these narratives, for sixteen years 
together, without suffering sqme impression, and 
wishing myself nearer to those places where every 
hour brings some new pleasure, and life is diversi- 
fied with an unexhausted succession of felicity. 
- I indeed oft^n asked my mother why she left a 
place which she recollected with so much de- 
light, and why she did not visit London once a 
year, like some other ladies, and \ml\st\ftxcv^vcv 
the world by showing me its aiavi%«wvi^^iX»> ''vV'^* 

2 l2 
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^ ■ . • • • • 

gnridearrand iti' ttawtf.'Bat ibe alwi^ toU' 
me that^ dqrs whidi juie had 'setet w«re soda 
as #iD ^never- oinne- '%^ dl dHdeorionfa 

now d^fenieri|led» iUaC Jhii obnymaiffam of tte 
ptiminl age-is ihsipid|''d!iat their fiidikxiii.aie 
diibeDoiniBffy their cadom absdrdt* and thes 
miMiris isoiTttpt; Aat ^histe: & iko ray left of 4m 
gKtfIn iAadi dbl^teiiM tl^ t&pes that she te^ 

ilieMM«;'tUt taa^lo^wlki^hiUseeiiy Jb^hdBnfc 
tte motof ^el£Mft^-#^ alfletobeiir 

the Bittit^M Irf^^thiir dOMfa^ agei Irfd thpt 
diera'ls.'aiffir 'neither tNwmb^' 'mr' plmwvic»- 
im^^iHtxi^ in th^'ihiiKL fifte AereRtee aMnm 
itte-'dilit' die obasiiits<idihr:Iut^iiikeM -byh^i^iDig 
me at home, for I*shoikla now Aiid ncmiiitt hot 
vexatiBn- and dtsguiiti and'she, thoold be •■■■lyTf^ 
to see'nie pleasM witfasuifti foraeries and trilM* 
db tdte up the thoi%hts of me present set ef 
young people. 

With this answer I was kept quiet for several 
years, and thought it no great inconvenience to be 
confined to the country, till last summer a young 
gentleman and his sister came down to pass a 
few months with one of our neighbours. They 
had generally no great regard n>r the country 
ladies, but distinguished me by a particular conn 
plaisimce, and, as we grew mtimate, gave me 
such a detail of the degance, the splendour, 
the mirth, the happmess of the town, that I am 
resolved to be no longer buried in ignorance and 
obscurity, but to share with other wits the joy of 
being admired, and divide with other b^uties 
the en\pire of the world. 

I do not find, Mr. Rambler, upon a deliberate 
and impartial compaiUow^ xXitaXv vgql «¥L<QeUed by 
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Belinda in beauty, in wit, in judgment, in know- 
ledge, or in any thing, but a kind of gay, lively 
familiarity, by which she mingles with strangers 
as with persons long acquainted, and which 
enables her to display her powers without any 
obstruction, hesitation, or confusion. Yet she 
can relate a thousand civilities paid to her in 
public, can produce, from a hundred lovers, 
letters filled with praises, protestations, exta- 
ci^Sj, and despair; nas been handed by dukes 
to her chair ; has been the occasion of innume- 
rable quarrels ; has paid twenty visits in an after- 
noon ; been invited to six balls in an evening, 
and been forced to retire to lodgings in the 
country from the importunity of courtship, and 
the fatigue of pleasure. 

I tell you, Mr. Rambler, I will stay here no 
longer.. I have a^ last prevailed upon my mother 
to send me to town, and shall set out ii;i three 
weeks on the grand expedition. I intend to live 
in public, and to crowd into the winter every 

Pleasure which money can purchase^ and every 
onour which beauty can obtain. 
.*But this tedious interval how sh^ I endure ? 
Caxmot you alleviate the misery ofAeiay by some 
pleasing description of the entertjainnients of the 
town ? I can read, I can talk, I can think of 
nothing else; and if you will not soothe my 
impatience, heighten my ideas, and animate my 
hopes, you may write for those who have 
more leisure, b.ut are not to expect any longer 
the honour of being read by those eyes which 
are now intent only on conquest ana destruc* 
tion. . 

2l3 
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N« 63. TUESDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1750. 



»Habebat tape ducentott 



Sttpe decern servot ; modd reges atgue ietrarchas. 
Omnia magna loqueru : moda, sit miki mensa tripes, et 
Concha sails puti, et toga, qua defenderejrigus, 
Quamvis crassa, queat, hok. 

Now with two hundred slaves he crowds his train ; 
Now walks with ten. In high and haughty strain 
At mom, of kings and governors he prates ; 
At night,^— « A frugal table, O ye hxen, 
« A Sttle shell the sacred salt to hold, 
« And clothes, though coarse, to keep me from the ooUL" 

rftAncia. 

It has been remarked, perhaps, by every wri- 
ter who has left behind him observations upon 
life, that no man is pleased with his present 
state ; which proves equally unsatisfactory, says 
Horace, whether fallen upon by chance, or chosen 
with deliberation ; we are always disgusted with 
some circumstance or other of our situation, and 
imagine the condition of others more abundant 
in blessings, or less exposed to calamities. 

This universal discontent has been generally 
mentioned with great severity of censure, as un- 
reasonable in itself, since of two, equally envious 
of each other, both cannot have the larger share 
of happiness, and as tending to darken life with 
unnecessary gloom, by withdrawing our minds 
from the contemplation and enjoyment of that 
happiness which our state affords us, and fixing 
our attention upon ?oxe\^xv o\i\^^\&^ which we 
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only behold to depress ourselves, and increase 
our misery by injurious comparisons. 

When this opinion of the felicity of others pre- 
dominates in the h^art, so as to excite resolu- 
tions of obtaining, at whatever price, the condi- 
tion to which such transcendent privileges are 
supposed to be annexed; when it bursts into 
action}' and produces fraud, violence, and injus- 
tice, it is to be pursued with all the rigour of 
legal punishments. But while operating only 
upon the thoughts, it disturbs none but him who 
has happened to admit it, and, however it may 
interrupt content, makes no attack on piety or 
virtue, 1 cannot think it so far criminal or ridi- 
culous, but that it may deserve some pity, and 
admit some excuse. 

That all are equally happy or miserable, I sup- 
pose none is sufficiently enthusiastical to main- 
tain; because though we cannot judge of the 
condition of others, yet every man has found 
frequent vicissitudes in his own state, and must 
therefore be convinced that life is susceptible 
of more or less felicity. What then shall lorbid 
us to endeavour the alteration of that which is 
capable of being improved, and to grasp at aug- 
mentations of good, when we kbow it possible to 
be increased, and believe that any particular 
change of situation will increase it ? 

If he that finds himself uneasy may reasonably 
make efforts to rid himself from vexation, all man- 
kind have a sufficient plea for some degree of 
restlessness, and the fault seems to be little more 
than too much temerity of conclusion, in favour 
of something not yet experienced, and too much 
readiness to believe^ that the tmser^ VtivOcv «vs^ 
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own pasMons and appetites produce, is brought 
upon us by accidental causes, and external effi- 
cient. 

It is, indeed, frequently discovered by us, that 
we complained too hastily of peculiar hardships, 
and imagined ourselves cQstinguished by embar- 
rassments, in w)iich ^her classes of men are 
equally entangled. We often change a tighter 
for a greater evil, and wish ourselves restored 
again to the state from which we thought it 
desirable to be delivered* But this knowledge, 
though it is easily gained by the trial, is not 
always attainable any other way ; and that error 
cannot justly be reproached, which reasop could 
not obviate, nor prudence avoid. 

To take a view at once distinct and compre- 
hensive of human life, with all its intricacies of 
combination, and varieties of connexion, is beyond 
the power of mortal intelligences. Of the state 
with wliich practice has not acquainted us we 
snatch a glimpse, we discern a point, and regu- 
late the rest by passion, and by fancy. In this 
inquir}'^ every favourite prejudice, every innate 
desire, is busy to deceive us. We are unhappy, 
at least less happy than our nature seems to 
admit ; we necessiarily desire the melioration oC 
our lot ; what we desire we very reasonably seek, 
and what we seek we are naturally eager to believe 
that we have found. Our confidence is often 
disappointed, but our reason is not convinced, 
and there is no man who does not hope for 
something which he has not, though perhaps his 
wishes lie una«tive, because he foresees the diffi- 
cuhy of attainment. As among the numerous 
students of Hermetic p\\\\o^o^\\>j ^'WiX. ^w^ ^^^^ears 
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to have desisted from the task of transmuta- 
tion, from conviction of its impossibility, but 
from weariness of toil, or impatience of delay, a 
broken bod^, or exhausted fortune. 

Irresolution and mutability are often the faults 
of men whose views are wide, and whose ima- 
gination is vigorous and excursive, because they 
cannot confine their thoughts within their own 
boundaries of action, but are. continually ranging 
over all the scenes of human existence, and con- 
sequently are often apt to conceive that they &11 
upon new regions of pleasure, and start new pos- 
sibilities of happiness. Thus they are busied 
with a perpetual succession of schemes, and pass 
their hves in alternate elation and sorrow, for 
want of that calm and immoveable acquiescence 
in their condition, by which men (^ slower under*- 
standings are fixed ror ever to a certain point, or 
led on in the plain beaten track which their 
fathers and grandsires have trod before them. 

Of two conditions of life equally inviting to the 
prospect, that will always have the disadvantage 
which we have already tried ; because the evils 
which we have felt we cannot extenuate; and 
though we have, perhaps fropi nature, the power 
as well of aggravating tne calamity which we fear, 
as of heightening the blessing we expect, yet in 
those meditations which we indulge by choice, 
and which are not forced upon the mind by ne- 
cessity, we have always the art of fixing our re- 
gard upon the more pleasing images, and suffer 
hope to dispose the lights by which we look 
upon futurity. 

The good and ill of different modeti o^ \v^^ «x^ 
£ometime& bo equally opposed) tV«tt ^«tV«^% ^^ 
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man ever yet made his choice betii^een them 
upon a full convictiqn, and adequate knowledge ; 
and therefore fluctuation of will is not more won- 
derful, when they are proposed to the election, 
than oscillations of a beam charged with equal 
weights. The mind no sooner imagines itself 
determined by some prevalent advantage, than 
some convenience of equal weight is discovered 
on the other side, and the resolutions which are 
suggested by the nicest ojuunination, are often 
repented as soon as they are taken. 

Eumenes, a young man of great abilities, in- 
herited a large estate from a fa&er, long emin^t 
i^ conspicuous employments* His father, ha- 
rassed with competitions, and perplexed with 
multiplicity of business, recommended the quiet 
of a private station with so much force, that 
Eumenes for some years resisted every motion of 
ambitious wishes ; but being once provoked by 
the sight of oppression, wliich he could not re- 
dress, he began to think it the duty of an honest 
man to enable himself to protect others, and gra- 
dually felt a desire of greatness, excited by a 
thousand projects of advantage to his country. 
His fortune placed him in the senate, his know- 
ledge and eloquence advanced him at court, and 
he possessed that authority and influence which 
he had resolved to exert for the happiness of 
mankind. 

He now became acquainted w^ith greatness, 
and was in a short time convinced, that in pro- 
portion as the power of doing well is enlarged, 
the tcmptarif)ns to do ill are multiplied and en- 
forced. He felt hirt\§e\f every moment in dan- 
£rer of being either seduceii ox ^tvsew "?.\w^Vm 
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honest purposes. Sometimes a friend was to be 
gratified^ and sometimes a rival to be crushed, 
by means which his conscience could not approve. 
Sometimes he was forced to comply with the pre- 
judices of the public, and sometimes with the 
schemes of the ministry. He was by degrees 
wearied with perpetual struggles to unite policy 
and virtue, and went back to retirement as the 
shelter of innocence, persuaded that he could 
only hope to benefit mankind by a blameless 
example of private virtue. Here ne spent some 
years in tranquillity and beneficence ; but find- 
mg that corruption increased, and* false opinions 
in government prevailed, he thought himself 
again summoned to posts of public trust, from 
which new evidence of his own weakness agarin 
determined him to retire. 

Thus men may be made Inconstant by virtue 
and by vice, by too much or too little thought ; 
yet inconstancy, however dignified by its mo- 
tives, is always to be avoided, because life allows 
us but a small time for ijiquiry and experiment, 
and he that steadily endeavours at excellence, in 
whatever employment, will more benefit mankind 
than he that nesitates in choosing his part till he 
is called to the performance. Imo traveller that 
resolutely follows a rough and winding path, will 
sooner reach the end of his journey, than he that 
is always changing his direction, and wastes the 
hours of day-light m looking for smoother ground, 
and shorter passages. 
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N<^^. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1750. 



Idem veile, et idem noUcy ea demumjirma amicilia esL 

8AI.LVST. 

To live in friendship, is to have the same desires and the 
same aversions. 

When Socrates was building himself a house 
at Athens, being asked by one that observed the 
littleness of the design, why a man so eminent 
would not have an abode more suitable to his 
dignity? he replied, that he should think himself 
sufficiently acconmiodated, if he could see that 
narrow habitation filled with real friends. Such 
was the opinion of this great master of human 
life, concerning the infrequency of such an union 
of minds as might deserve the name of friendship, 
that among the multitudes whom vanity or cu- 
riosity, civility or veneration, crowded about 
him, he did not expect, that very spacious apart- 
ments would be necessary to contain all that 
should regard him with sincere kindness, or ad- 
here to him with steady fidelity. 

So many qualities are indeed requisite to the 
possibility of friendship, and so many accidents 
must concur to its rise and its continuance, that 
the greatest part of mankind content themselves 
without it, and supply its place as they can, with 
interest and dependence. 

Multitudes are unqualified for a constant and 
warm reciprocat'ioii oV' bewevolctice, as they are 
/ncapacitatcd for an^ oV\v^x e\«s^\fc^ ^^<:.^«wl^^ 
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by perpetual attention to their interest, and un- 
resisting subjection to their passions. Long habits 
may superinduce inability to deny any desire, or 
repress, by superior motives, the impoi|tunities of 
any immediate gratification, and an inveterate 
selfishness will imagine all advantages diminished 
in proportion as they are communicated. 

But not only this hateful and confirmed cor- 
ruption, but many varieties of disposition, not 
inconsistent with common degrees of virtue, may 
exclude friendship from the heart. Some, ardent 
enough in their benevolence, and defective nei- 
ther in officiousness nor liberality, are mutable 
and uncertain, soon attracted by new objects, 
jdisgusted without offence, ^nd alienated without 
<enn^ity. Others are soft and flexible, easily in- 
fluenced by reports or whispers, ready to catch 
alanus from every dubious circumstance, and to 
listen to every suspicion which envy and flattery 
shall suggest, to follow Ihe ppipion of every con- 
fident adviser, and move by the impulse of the 
last breath. Some are impatient of contradic- 
tion^ more willing to go wrong i)y t^eir own 
judgment, than to be indebted for a better or 
a safer way to the sagacity of another, inclined 
to consider counsel as insult, and inquiry as want 
of confidence, and to cohfer their regard on no 
other terms than unreserved submission; and im- 
plicit compliance. Some are 4ark and involved, 
equally careful to coi^peal good and bad pu;r- 
potses ; and please4 with producing eiOEects by in- 
visible means, and showing their design only in 
its execution. Others are universally communi- 
cajtive, alik^ open to ev/e^ j&ye, a^ ^c^*^^ "^x^- 
fujsie of their jf^wn secrets and tho^K^ oi Q^X^R?t%> 
voL.iy. 2 m 
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without the necessary vigilanc'e of (:autioii, or the 
honest arts 6f prudent integrity, ready to accuse 
without malice, and to betray, without treachery. 
Any of these may be useful to the communi^, 
arid pass through the world with the reputation 
of good purposes and uncorrupted morals, bat 
they are unfit for close and tender intimacies. 
Hfe cannot properly be chosen for a friend-, whose 
kindness is exhaled by its own warnhh, 6)r frozen 
by the first blast of slander; he cannot be a use- 
ful counsellor who will hear ho opinion but his 
own ; he will not much invite confidence whose 
principal maxim is to suspect ; nor can the can- 
dour and frankness of that man.be much esteem- 
ed, who spreads his arms to human kind, and 
n^akes eVery man, without distinction^ a denizen 
of his bosoni. 

That friendship may be at once fond and last- 
fng, there must not only be equal virtue on each 
part, but virtue of the sartie kind ; hot only the 
same end must be proposed, but the same means 
must be approved by both. We are often, by 
superficial accomplishments and accidental en- 
dearments, induced to love those whom we can- 
not esteeni ; we are sometimes, by great abilities, 
and incontestible evidences of virtue, compelled 
to esteem those whom we cannot love. But 
friendship, compounded of esteem and love, de- 
rives from one its tenderness, and its pernHanence 
from the other ; and therefore requires not only 
that its candidates should gain the judgment, but 
that they should attract the affections ; that they 
should not only be firm in the day of distress, 
hut gay in the hour of jollity ; not only useful in 
fx/gencies, but pVeasm^ vcv ^^\si^\w \\^^% their 
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pFOsence should give cheerfulness as well as cou- 
rage, and dispel alike the glooni of fear Qnd of 
n^elanchply. 

To this mutual complacency is generally re- 
quisite an unifqmiity of opinions, at least of those 
active and cqi^spicuous principles which discrimi- 
nate parties in gpvernment;, and sects in religion, 
and which every day operate mqre or less pn the 
common business of life. For thpugh great ten- 
derness has, perhaps, been sometimes knpwn to 
continue bet\veen men eminent in contrary fac- 
tions ; yet siich friends are tp be shown rather as 
prodigies than examples, and it is no ippre pro- 
per tP r^ulate pur conduct by such instances, 
than to leap 9 precipice, because some have fallen 
from it Sflici escaped with life. 

It cannot but be extremely difficult to preserve 
ptivate kindness in the midst of public opposition, 
in which will necessarily be involved a thpnsand 
incidents extending their influence to cppversa- 
tion and privacy. Men engaged, by pioral or 
religious motives, in contrary parties, will gene- 
rally IPok with difterent eyes upon every man, 
and decide almost every question upon different 
principles. When such occasions of dispute 
happen, to comply is to betray our cause, and to 
maintain friendship by ceasing to deserve it ; to 
be siljsnt is to lose the happiness and dignity of 
independence, to live in perpetual constraint, and 
to desert, if not to betray; and who shall 4^ter- 
mine which pf two friends shall yield, where nei- 
ther believes himself mistaken, and both confess 
the in^pprtance of the question? What then 
remains but contradiction and debate ? and from 
tJiose what can be expected, but vxcnmoxv^ -dxv^ 

2 M '^ 
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vehemence^ the insolence of triumph, the vexa- 
tion of defeat, and, in time, a weariness of con- 
test, and an extinction of benevolence? Ex- 
change of endearments and intercourse of civility 
may continue, indeed, as boughs may for a while 
be verdant, when the root is wounded ; but the 
poison of discord is infused, and though the 
countenance may preserve its smile, the heart is 
hardening and contracting. 

That man will not be long agreeable, whom 
we see only in times of seriousness and severity ; 
and therefore, to maintain the softness and se- 
renity of benevolence, it is necessary that friends 
partake each other's pleasures as well as cares, 
and be led to the same diversions by similitude 
of taste. This is, however, not to be considered 
as equally indispensable with conformity of prin- 
ciples, because any man may honestly, accord- 
ing to the precepts of Horace, resign the gratifi- 
cations of taste to the humour of another, and 
friendship may well deserve the sacrifice of plea- 
sure, though not of conscience. 

It was once confessed to me, by a painter, that 
no professor of his art ever loved another. Tliis 
declaration is so far justified by the knowledge 
of life, as to damp the hopes of warm and con- 
stant friendship between men whom their studies 
have made competitors, and whom every favourer 
and every censurer are hourly inciting against 
each other. The utmost expectation that ex- 
perience can warrant is, that they should forbear 
open hostilities and secret machinations, and, 
wnen the whole fraternity is attacked, be able to 
unite against a common foe. Some, however, 
though /ew, may per\\a^% >ae ^w\wd. In whom 
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emulation has not been able to overpower gene- 
rosity, who are distinguished from lower beings 
by nobler motives than the love of fame, and can 
preserve the sacred flame of friendship from the 
gusts of pride, and the rubbish of interest. / 

Friendship is seldom lasting but between 
equals, or where the superiority on one side is 
reduced by some equivalent advantage on the 
other. Benefits which cannot be repaid, and 
obligatioms which cannot he dischargeci, are not 
commonly found to increase affection ; they ex- 
cite gratitude indeed, and heighten vaieration ; 
but commonly take away that easy freedom and 
fami}iarity of intercourse, withoqt whicb> thoi^h 
there may be fidelity, and zeal, ^d admiration, . 
there cannot be friendship. Thus imperfect ^e 
all earthly blessings ; the great effect of friend- 
ship is beneficence, yet by the first act of uncom- 
mon Ipndness it is endangered, like plants that 
beajT their fruit .an4 die. Yet this consideration 
ought Qot to restrain bounty, or repress compas- 
sion ; for duty is to be preferred before conve- 
nience, and he that loses part of the pleasures of 
friendship by his generosity, gains in its place 
t^e gratulation of hii$ conscience* 
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OirittiAtiy difi iMk itf Abifihuiiji8| left ttte CM* 
mitiflnEi IMffly .& fM nMMiuukf jkbo tnttiMdM 

IMi «Dd VmmKis ^th Test; lie ifjM lliiiteicfi 
#itih hab^\ m wars inditi^%jr ileaiite^ tie walked 
swiftly forward pver the Tftllies, and sftW the hOls 
mdually riding before him. As lie passed along^ 
his ears were aelip;hted with the mommg song of 
the bird of Paradise, he was fanned by the tot 
flutters of the sinking breeze, and sprinkled with 
dew by groves of spices ; he sometimes contem- 
plated the towering height of the oak, monarch 
of the hills ; and sometimes caught the gentle 
firagrance of the primrose, eldest daughter of the 
spring : all his senses were gratified, and all care 
was banished from his heart. 

Thus he went on till the sun approached his 

meridian, and the increasing heat preyed upon 

his strength ; he then looked round about him 

for some more commodious path. He saw, on 

bis nght hand, a grove iWl seemed to ware its 

shades as a sign o( kivita\.\oii\ \\e «cv\«c^'^%sA 
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found the coolness and verdure irresistibly plea- 
sant. He did not, however, forget whitner he 
was travelling, but found a narrow way bordered 
with flowers, which appeared to have the same 
direction with the main road, and he was pleased 
that, by this happy experiment, he had found 
means to unite pleasure with business, and to 

in the rewards of diligence without suffering 
jhi'&tigues. He, therefore, still continued to 
walk for a time, ^ without the least remission 
of his ardour, except that he was sometimes 
tempted to stop by the music of the birds 
whom the lieat had assembled in the shade ; and 
sometimes athused himself with plucking the 
flowers that covered the banks on either side, or 
the fruits that hung upon the branches. At last 
the green path began to decline from its first ten- 
dency, and to wind among hills and thickets, 
cooled with fountains and murmuring with water- 
falls. Here Obidah paused for a time, and be- 
gan to consider whether it were longer safe to 
forsake the known and common track ; but re- 
membering that the heat was now in its greatest 
violence, and that the plain was dusty and un- 
even, he resolved to pursue the new path, which 
he supposed only to make a few meanders, in 
compliance iHth the varieties of the ground, and 
to end at last in the common road. 

Having thus calmed his solicitude, he renewed 
his pace, though he suspected that he was not 
gaining ground. This uneasiness of his mind 
inclined him to lay hold on every new object, 
and give way to every sensati(Hi that might 
soothe or divert him. He li&tietiedi lo cs ^rj <bOs\ss ^ 
he mounted every hill for a ^te^ ^t<s%^«^^'»'^'^ 
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turned aside to every cascade, and'pleased hi 
self with tracing the course of a gentle river tl 
rolled among the trees, and watered a lai 
region with innumerable circumvolutions, 
these amusements the hours passed away i 
counted, his deviations had perplexed his n 
mory, and he knew not towards what point 
travel. He stood pensive and confused, air; 
to go forward lest he should go wrong, yet cc 
scibus that the time of loitering was now pa 
While he was thu^ tortured with uncertainty, t 
sky was overspread with clouds, the day vanisli 
from before him, and a sudden tempest gathei 
round his head. He was now roused by 1 
danger to a quick and painful remembrance 
his folly ; he now saw how happiness is lost wh 
ease is consulted; he lamented the unnuu 
impatience that prompted him to seek shelter 
the grove, and despised the petty curiosity tl 
led him on from trifle to trifle. While he v 
thus reflecting, the air grew blacker, ^nd a c] 
of thunder broke his meditation. 

He now resolved to do \vliat remained yet 
his power, to tread back the ground which 
had passed, and try to And some issue where t 
wood might open into the plain. He prostrai 
himself pn the ground, and commended his 1 
to the Lord of nature. He rose with confldei 
$nd tranquillity, and pressed on with his sabre 
his hand, for the beasts of the desert were 
ii.J\ motion, and qn every hand were h^ard 1 
jj-j mingled howls of rage and fear, and ravages 

expiration ; all the horrors of darkness and s( 
fude surrounded him : the winds roared in l 
fTQods, and the torrents t\xm\A^^^xa«v, \3kv^ Uilli 
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Work*d into sudden rage by wintry show'rs, 
Down die steep bill the roaring torrent pours ! 
llie mountain shepherd bears the distant noise. 

Thus forlorn and distressed, he wandered 
through the wild, without knowing whither he 
was going, or whether he was every moment 
drawing to safety or destruction. At length not 
fear but labour began to overcome him ; his 
breath grew shorty and his knees trembled, and 
he was on the point of lying down in resignation 
to his fate, when he beheld through the brambles 
the glimmer of a taper. He advanced towards 
the light, and finding that it proceeded from the 
cottage o£ 9, hermit, he called humbly at the 
door, and obtained admission. The old man set 
before him such provisions as he had collected 
for himself, on which Obidah fed with eagerness 
and gratitude. 

When the repast was over, « Tell me," said 
the hermit, " by what chance thou hast been 
" brought hither ; I have been now twenty years 
<* an inhabitant of the wilderness, in which I 
*^ never saw a man before." Obidah then related 
the occurrences of his journey, without any con- 
cealment or palliation. 

" Son," said the hermit, " let the errors and 
follies, the dangers and escape of this day, 
sink deep into thy heart. Remember, my son, 
that human life is the journey of a day. We 
" rise in the morning of youth> Cwll q^ n\%wjx 
<< and fuJ] o£ expectation; we set fexviw^^^"^ 
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<< spirit lund hop^ iritb guetj and irUh diligence^ 
*^ and tnyd on a Vhil^Ul ibe str^u^l load of 
^* piety towards the mapsions of rest* Xn Itshort 
** time we remit our fervour, and endeavour to 
** find some mitigation of our duty, and 4ome 
** more easj means of obtau|iin|( &e same end. 
f< We then relax our vu^onr, and resolve no 
*^ longer to he t^njfied wtth crimes at ^ di«tanpe» 
<l but idj upoq our own oonirtaiu^, aiid vmtui^ 
** to amiroach what we resolve never to toucht 
** We thus enter.the bowers of ease^ aqdrepose 
ff in the shades of security, H«^ the heait sof- 
^< tensy and vipplance snbs|de| ; we iw the^i wil-- 
«< ling to inquire whether another fdvimce canf 
*^. not .be made, and whetiber we may pot« at 
** least, turn our eyes upon the fttfiiam-^^es^ 
*f ffure. We approach them with sc^fiipie and 
** hesitation ; we enter them, but ent^ tin^nrou^ 
*^ ^nd trembling, and always hope to pas^ 
*^ through them without losing the road of vir-: 
^' tue, which we, for a while, keep in our sight, 
** and to which we propose to return. But 
*^ temptation succeeds temptation, and one com- 
^* p|ianpe prepares us for another ; we in time 
*^ lose the happiness of innocence, and solace 
<< our disquiet with sensual gratifications. By 
degrees we let fall the remembrance of our 
original intention, and quit the only adequate 
object of rational desire. We entangle our- 
** selves in business, imn^erge ourselves in luxury, 
^' ai^d rove through the lal^yrinths of inconstancy, 
<' till the darkness of old age begins to invade 
*^ us, and disease and ani^iety obstruct our way. 
^' We then look back upon our lives with hor- 
.':f for, with sorrow, with Te^\i\a3Ck!Cft\ and wish, 
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but too often vainly wish, that we had not fox-* 
saken the ways of virtue. Happy are they, 
my son, who shall learn from thy example not 
to despair, but shall remember, that though 
the day is past, and their strength is wasted, 
there yet remains one effort to be made ; that 
reformation is never hopeless, nor sincere en- 
deavours ever unassisted; that the wanderer 
may at length return after all \\h emors, and 
that he who implores strength and courage 
from above, shall find danger and difficulty 
give way before him. Go now, my son, to 
thy repose, commit thyself to the care of Om- 
nipotence, and when the morning calls again 
to toil, begin anew thy journey and thy life." 
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Tauci dignoscere possuni 



Vera b&na, dtque iUis mttUufn diversOf remold 
JSrroru nebula, j u vw 



How few 



Know their own good ; or, knowing it, pursue? 
How void of reason arc our hopes and feais? detoek* 

IThe folly of human wishes and pursuits has 
always been a standing subject of mirth and d6- 
iclamation, and has been ridiculed and lamented 
fVom age to age ; till perhaps the fruitless repe- 
tition of compuaints and censures may be justly 
numbered among the subjects xA t^^n^xa^ "^s^ 
complsunt 
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84»ie 0ftbMeiiiBtn)ct<vsof moiikinilhave iwt 
contented tbequelTei vitii cliccking the over- 
flows of pcuion, and lopving the exubcnuicc of 
detire, but hare attempt^ to destroy the root » 
well u^bTBOcbefiapd not only to confine the 
liuad witfala boundat but to smooth it for ever by 
a doad cabu. They bave employed their reason 
abd .do<pienc« to pen^ade us, that nothing i* 
WOitb the wisii o£ a wiip mw* hare nquTiiBptad 
tJl oarddy good aad eyU aa incfi&rrat, and 
coimtod among vulgar envra the dflead of paioi 
4Uid the love of liG^ 

. Jt in almost alw<^ 4>e unjii^pineaa of n vic- 
l(»iouii duputaaff to daiiioy ai^ otfn, aiitUvrity 
by M niMing f^f^ *ift*Tiy ftimyMiiiffiKTflai or dinipwHT 
fall pn^oHtion to an fndefbnaible extent. When 
we have heatedour aeol in a came, and dated 
our confidence with succeii, we an natondly 
inclined to pursue the same trBin of reasoning, to 
establish some oolUteral truth, to remove some 
adjacent difficulty, and to take in the whole com- 
prehension of OUT system. As a prince, in the 
ardour of acquisition, is willing to secure his first 
conquest by the addition of another, add fbrtre«s 
to fortress, and city to city, till despair and oppor- 
tunity turn his eoemies upon him, and he loses 
in a moment the glory of a reign. 

The philosophers having found an easy victory 
over those desires which we pnMhice in ourselves, 
and which termi^te in some imwtnary slate of 
happiness unknown and unattain^e, pnoce^ed 
to make further inroads upon the heart, apd at- 
lacjced at last our senses and ourwstiiv^ T^iey 
contioued to war u^n nature with ani^ 1;^ 
B-hich only folly coiiA^jewsnrjjKN&'-.lfclpS there- 
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fore lost the trophies of their former combats, 
and were considered no longer with reverence or 
regard. 

Yet it cannot be with justice denied that these 
men have been very uiseful monitors, and have 
left many proofis of strong reason, deep penetra- 
tion, and accurate attention to the affairs of life, 
which it is now our business to separate from the 
foam of a boiling imagination, and to apply judi- 
ciously to our own use. They have shown that 
most oi the conditions of life wnich raise the envy 
of the timorous, and rouse tlie ambition of the 
daring, are empty shows of feUcityt which, when 
they become familiar, lose their power of delight- 
ing ; and that the most prosperous and exalted 
have veiy £ew advantage^ over a meaner and 
«ioi^ obscure fortune, when their dangers and 
solicitudes are balanced against their equipage, 
their banquets, and their palaces. 

It is natural for every man uninstructed to 
taurBftur at his condition, because, in the general 
infelicity of life, he feela his own miseries, with- 
<Mit te^wing that they are comnnon to all the rest 
#f the species ; and therefore, though he will not 
he lem senfiible of pain by being told that others 
«re equally tonaented, he wiU at loast be freed 
^p^m the temptation of seeking, by perpetual 
cliaoges» ^t ease wbldk is no wh^^ to be found ; 
aad, though hisilisease still continues, he^acapes 
Ihe hazard of eya^erating itbyfemjedien. 

"Die gratificatiaas which ajfimence of wealth, 
extent of power, and eminence of reputation con- 
fer, must be always, by their own nature, con- 
&)ed 'to a very ^mail aua^b^ ; aivd ^^ \& ^^ 
the greater^psfft^f Bwikiad ui>i9lt\ie\^C\^^w^'^ 

Vol, IV, % K 



>^ishes and painful comparisons, were not the 
balm of philosophy shed upon us, and our dis- 
content at the appearances of an unequal distri- 
bution soothed and appeased. 

It seemed, perhaps, below the dignity of the 
great masters of moral learning, to descend to 
' familiar life, and caution mankind against that 
petty ambition which is known among us by the 
name of Vanity ; which yet had been ian Under- 
taking not unworthy of the longest beard, and 
most solemn austerity. For though the pasnrfbtts 
of little minds, acting in low stations, do not fill 
the world with bloodshed and devastations, or 
taark, by gireat events, the periods of time, vet 
they torture the breast on which they seizie, iniest 
those that are placed within the reach of their 
influence, destroy private quiet and private vir- 
tue, and undermme insensibly the happiness t)f 
the world. 

The desire of excellence is laudable, but is 
very frequently ill directed. We fall, by chanci^, 
into some class of mankind, and, without t^onsult- 
ing nature or wisdom, resolve to gain their re- 
gard by those qualities which they happen to 
esteem. I once knew a man remarkably dim- 
sighted, who, by conversing much with country 
gentlenfieri, found himself irresistibly determined 
to sylvain honours. His great ambition was to 
'shoot flying, and he therefore spent whole days 
in the woods pursuing game ; which, before he 
Was near enough to see them, his approach 
frighted away. 

When it happens that the desire tends to objects 

Mrhich produce no coTcv^e\\l\otv, it may be over- 

looked with some mAvA^eiic^, >tt^^«x>sfc^\!iswwtr 
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fruitless or absurd, it cannot have ill effects upon, 
the morals. But most of our enjoyments owe 
their value to the peculiarity of possession, and 
when they are rated at too high a value, give 
occasions to stratagepis of malignity, and incite 
opposition, hatred, aud defamation. The con- 
test of two rural beauties for preference and dis- 
tinction, is often sufficiently keen and rancorous 
to fill their br^asta with all those passions, which 
are generally thpught the curse only of senates, 
of armies, iM^d of courts ; and the rival dancers 
of an obscure assembly have their partisans and 
abettors, oftea uot less exasperated againsi; 
each other thaa those who are prompting the 
interests of rival monarchs. 

It is common to consider those whom we find 
infected with an unreasonable r^ard for trifiing 
accomplishments, as chargeable with all the con- 
sequences of their folly, and as the authors of 
their own unhappiness ; but, perhaps, those whom 
we thus scorn or detest, have more claim to ten- 
derness than has been yet allowed them. Before 
we permit our severity to break loose upon any 
fault or error, we ought surely to consider bQw 
much w^ h^ye cpuntenanced or promoted it^ We 
see multitudes busy in the pursuit of riches, at 
the expense of wisdom and of virtue ; but we see 
the rest of mankind approving their conduct, and 
inciting their eagerness, by paying that regard 
and deference to wealth, which wisdom and vir- 
tue only can deserve. We see W9men univer- 
sally jealous of the reputation of their beauty, 
and frequently look with contempt on the care 
with which they study their com[^exion&^ e.wda.'a.- 
vour to preserve or to supply iVve YAooxciofi^wiNNx'*. 

? N ^ 
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r^goUt^ 6Tery. pftuunent, twise llidfar liair into 
ami, and diade their flUses from the weather. 
We reoommend the care of their nobler pari, 
and tdl tfaetn how Uttfe 'addition is made by aO 
their arts to th^ paces of the mind. Bat when 
wasit known that fenaale goodness orknowlec^ 
was able to attract that mHidomDem, or injure 
that aididufy. wMdB beanly prodno^s whenever it 
appcto? And with what hilpe ctaweendea- 
Tonr to persuade the ladiesy that die timeqpent 
at the toilet is lost fai Vanttfy when thqr nave 
eretf moment some new eosHitedon,' tint their 
interest is more eActualljrprdmbt^ hf airiband 
weU Asposedy than by the brighteiift act of ItoMe 
virtue? 

In ever|r iiistance of vttity it win be ft^ 
the bfame di^t to be dutfed amoi^moieftatt 
it generallj reaches; all who jexalt trifles fer im- 
moderate praise, or instigate needless emulation 
by invidious incitements, are to be considered as 
perverters of reason, and corrupters of the worid ; 
and since every man is obliged to promote hap- 
piness and virtue, he should be careful not to 
mislead unwary minds, by appearing to set too 
high a value upon things by which no real excel- 
lence is conferred* 
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Exiles, th^ proverb says, subsist on hope. 
Delusire hope still points to distant good. 
To good that mocks approach. 

Thbre is DO temper so generally Indulged as 
hope ; other passions operate by starts on parti- 
cular occasions, or in certain parts of life : but 
hope begins with the first power of comparing 
our actual with our possible state, and attends 
us through every stage and period, always urging 
us forward to new acquisitions, and holding out 
some distant blessing to our view, promising 
us either relief from pain, or increase of happi- 
ness! 

Hope is necessary in every condition. The ml-' 
series of poverty, of sickness, of captivity, would, 
without this comfort, be insupportable ; nor does 
it app^f that the happiest lot of terrestrial exis- 
tence can s^t^ us above the want of this general 
blessing; or that life, when the gif^s of nature 
and of fortune are accumulated upon it, would 
not still be wretched, were it not elevated and 
delighted by the expectation of 'some new pos- 
session, of some enjoyment yet behind, by which 
the wish shall be at last satisfied, «xv^>\v^V^^i;<s, 
filled up to its utmost exteut. 

2i?3 
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Hope is, mdeed, y&v fidladous, and promiMfl 
what It leldom gives ; but its promises are more 
valuable than the gifts of fortune, and it ^dklom 
frustmtlBs us witlMmt assorii%U«ff reeompeiisii^ 
die delay by a greater boun^, 

I was musing on this strai^ inclination which 
every man feels to deceive himself, and consider- 
ing uie advantages and dangens prooeieding firom 
this gay prospeot of futaiitv^ wliooi, fidHng asleep, 
on a sudden 1 found myself plac€»d in a garden, 
of which my si^ht could descry no limits* Everv 
scene about me was gay aadgladsbine, light with 
sunshine, and fragrant with perfumes ; the ground 

ms pjsinted iriOi tfl4he^ra!m^r^^*pl^r»^'^ ^ 
tlib ehefii^ ^f witiire wfts ihspfig te >^le gMves. 
Wbelk 1 had reeirtnated ih»to 'fee finit i <i yuiw!is> 
with Whidh tli6 confuUeto df ptobsbi^ Ml A«'ifr 
time eHtratited 4ne, fifoegftn tbfoke^a pMSttdmr 
and deliberate view of u)is deSightful region. I 
tfien perceived t^at I had yet higher gratifications ' 
to expect, and that, 'at a small distance fVem tne, 
there were brighter flowers, cleairer fountains 
and more lofly groves, where the birds, which I 
yet heard but famdy, "^^i^ eftertiog all ^^e 
power of melody. The trees sbetft :me were 
beautiful with veninre, atKl fhigrant wkh blos- 
soms ^r but I was tempted to leave theip by fhe 
sight of ripe fruits, which ^seemed to hang on^y 
to be plucked. I therefore walked hastily fbr- 
wards, but found, as I proceeded, thattlie colours 
of the ifield faded at my approach, the > fhiit fell 
before I reached it, the birds flew still singmg 
b^ilbie me, and though I pressed onward with 
great ei^errty, I was still in sight of pleasures ni 
whidi I could not yel geXti ^ ^^Mft^Vorei^ scad 
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which flecmed to mode my diligence, and to re- 
tire as I advanced. 

Though I was confounded with so many alter- 
nations of joy and grief, I yet persisted to go for- 
ward, in hopes that these fugitive delights would 
in time be overtaken. At length I saw an innu- 
merable multitude of every age and sex, who 
«eemed all to partake of some general felicity ; 
for every dieek was fluked with confidence, and 
«very eye sparkled with eagerness; yet each 
«Mi»eared to have some particular and secret 
pleasuis, and very few were willing to commu- 
lucate their intentions, or extend their concern 
beyond themselves. Most of them seemed, by 
tlie rapidity of their motion^ too busy to gratify 
the curiosity of a stnmger, and therefore I was 
content for a while to gaze, upon them without 
kitemipting them with troat^esome inquiries. 
At last I observed one man worn with time, and 
unabk to strug^e in the crowd ; and, therefore, 
supposing him more at leisure, I began to accost 
him : but he turned from me with anger, and 
- told me he must not be disturbed, for the great 
hour of projection was now come, when Mercury 
should iose his wings, and slavery should no 
longer d^ the mine ^r gold. 

I lefl him, and attempted another, whose soft- 
ness 'Of mien, and easy movement, gave me 
reason to hope €or a more agi^eeable reception ; 
but he told me, with a low bow, that nothing 
would make him more happy than an opportu- 
nity of serving me, which he could not now 
want, for a place which he had been twenty 
years soliciting would be 'soen vacant. Froici Vvvcc^ 
I had recourse to the neict, ^\m> 'fi^kS ^^^«x"C>sn% 
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aste to take possession of the estate of an 
e, who by the course of nature could not 
long. He that followed was preparing to 
! fur treasure in a new-invented bell ; and 
nuther wa« on the point of (liscovenDg the 
angitudc. 

Being thus rejected wheresoever I applied my- 
self for information, I began to imagine it best 
to desist from inquiry, and try what my owd 
observation would discover ; but seeing a young 
man, gay and thoughtless, 1 resolved upon one 
more experiment, and was informed that 1 was 
in tlie garden of HoHE, the daughter ofDESiRK, 
and that all those whom I saw thus lumultuously 
bustling round me were incited by the promises 
of tlore, and hastening to seize the gifts which 
she held in her hand. 

I turned my sight upward, and saw a goddess 
in the bloom of youth sitting on a throne i 
around her lay all the giite of tbrtune, and all 
the blessings of life were spread abroad to view; 
she had a peipetual gaie^ of aspect, and every 
one imagined that her smile, wlucfa was impar-' * 
ttal and general, was directed to himself, and 
triumphed in his own superiority to othns, wba 
liad conceived the same confidence trom the 
same mistake. 

I than mounted an eminoice, fiom iriiidi I' 
had a more extensive view of the whole places 
and could with less perplexitr consider the dif- 
ferent conduct of the crowds that filled iL From 
this station I observed, that the entrance into 
die garden of Hopi was by two gates, one of 
fhidi was kept by ReAaoK, and the other fen 
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seldom turned the key without many interroga- 
<tories> and long hesitation ; but Fancy was a 
Idnd and gentle portress, she held her gate wide 
open, and welcomed all equally to the district 
under her superintendency : so that the passage 
was crowded by all diose who either feared the 
examination of Rbasok, or had been rejected 
by her. 

From the gate of Reason there was a way to 
the throne of Hope, by a craggy, slippery, and 
winding path, called the Straight of Difficulty^ 
which tnose who entered with the permission of 
the guard endeavoured to climb. But though 
they surveyed the way veiy cheerJ^Uy before 
they began to rise, and marked out the several 
stages of tJieir progress, they commonly found 
unexpected obstacles, and were obliged fre- 
quently to stop on the sudden, where they ima- 
^ned the way- plain and even. A thousand 
Hitrieacies embarrassed Uiem, a thousand slips 
threw them back, and a thousand pitfalls im- 
fieded their advance. So formidable were the 
dangers, and so frequent tlie miscarriages, that 
many returned from the first attempt, and many 
fainted in Che midst of the way, and only a very 
small iHimber were led up to the summit of 
Hope, by the hand of Fortitude. Of these 
few the greater part> when they had obtained 
the gift which Hope had promised them, regretted 
the labour wbAch it cost, and felt in their suc- 
cess the rc»^ret of disappointment ; the rest re- 
tired with their prize, and were led by Wisdom 
to the bowers of Content. 

Turning then towards the gate of Fk^ch^ \ 
could find no way to tVie ^^ai o^'^^^^^^^'^ 
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thoa^ she 8«t fiill in vieir, end lidU mife her 
ffifti with ail air of invitatioti» irfaich filled every 
heart with raptiiref the mountam was, on that 
ude» inaccesMPly 0teep> Imt a& dwindled, and 
ihadedy that nmie perceived the impoaailHlitj 
of ascending it, but eadi inuttined nimadlf to 
have discovered a way to whii£ the rest wers: 
stran^pms. Many ejyedients were indeed tried 
hythis industrious trO»e» of whoai some were 
making themsdves wings, which others woe 
Qontriying to actuate by the Berpetoai motioD. 
But with all thek hhomr, andlall their artifices, 
they never rose above the ffroond, or ^pnddy 
fell back, nor ever afmoadoied the Arone. of 
Hora« but oootinuedsalllQgBritAtadiatanoe^ 
and laughed at the stow progress of those whoai; 
their saw toiling in die Srvm ^ i)gf^^ 

Fart of the favourites cfcAircTt wlm disyi 
had entered the garden, without making, like tlie 
rest, an attempt to climb the mountain, turned 
immediately to the vale of iDLBKsaa, a calm 
and undisturbed retirement, firom whence they 
couU idways have Hops in prospect, and to. 
which they pleased themselves with believing 
that she intended speedily to descend. These 
were indeed scorned by all the rest ; but they 
seemed very little affected by contempt, advice, 
or reproof, but were resolved to. escpect at ease 
the favour of the goddess. 

Among this gay race I was wandering, and 
found them ready to answer all my questions, and 
willing to communicate their mirth ; but tumii^ 
round, I saw two dreadful monsters enteriqg 
the vale, one of whom I knew to be Aox, and 
fjhe other Wa«t, S^ppn w^ T«s€^\i3^^^»ft non 
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at an end, and an universal shriek of affright 
«nd distress burst out and awaked me* 



N» 68. SATtRbAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1750, 



Vivendum rectcy cum propter plurima, turn hit 

PnKijme cavuis, ut linguas mancipiorum 

CfnUemnas ; nam lingua ntaU pars petsima servi. JtiTi 

Let us live well : were it alone for this ^ 

The baneful tongues of servants to despise : 
^Slander, that worst of poisons, ever finds 
An easy entrance to ignoble minds. hekvetw 

The younger Pliny has very justly observed, 
that of acdons that deserve our attention, the 
most splendid are not always the greatest. Fame, 
'and wonder, and applause, are not excited but 
by external and adventitious circumstances, 
*onen distinct and separate from virtue and hero- 
ism. Eminence of station, greatnesi^ of effect, 
and all the favours of fortune, must concur to 
^lace excellence in public view ; but fortitude, 
Hliligence, and patience, divested of their show, 
glide unobserved through the crowd of life, and 
* suffer and act, though with the same vigour and 
^constancy, yet without pity and without praise. 

This remark may be extended to all parts of 
life. Nothing is to be estimated by its effect 
upon common eyes and common ears. A thou- 
sand miseries make silent and invisible inroads 
on mtokind, and the heart feel% vTCKsaKMeww- 
-ble throbs, which nexet \Ke^ 'vbXo cswss^sassx- 
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Perhaps^ likewise, our pleasures are for the 
most part equally secret, and most are borne up 
by some private satisfaction, some internal con- 
sciousness, some latent hope, some peculiar 
prospect, which they never communicate, but 
reserve for solitary hours, and clandestine medi- 
tation. 

The main of life is, indeed, composed of small 
incidents and petty occurrences ; of wishes for 
objects not remote, and grief for dis^pointments 
of no fatal consequence ; of insect vexations 
which sting us and fly aw^y, impertinences which 
buzz awhile about us, and are heard no more ; 
of meteorous pleasures which dance before us 
and are dissipated ; of compliments which glide 
off the soul like other music, and are forgotten 
by him that gave and him that received them. 

Such is the general heap out of which every 
man is to cull his own condition : for, as the 
chemists tell us, that all bodies are resolvable 
into the same elementSi end that the bouodlesB 
variety of things arises from the dil^rent pro- 
portions of very few ingredients; so a few paini 
and a few pleasures are all the materials of hu- 
man life, and of these the proportions are partly 
allotted by Providence, and partly left to Ibe 
arrangement of reason and of ch^oe* 

As these are well or ill disposed, man is for 
the most part happy or miserable. For very few 
are involved in great events, or have their thread 
of lif^ entwisted with the diain of causes on 
which armies or nations are suspended ; and 
even those who seem wholly busied in public 
aSkirs, and elevated <X>ov^ Vq;^ cArea^ or trivial 
pleasures, pass tJae Oois^ \w«v ^'^^ ^iw®^ ^omr; 
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In familiar and domestic scenes; from these 
they came into public life, to these they are 
every hour recalled by passions not to be sup- 
pressed ; in these they have the reward of their 
toils, and to these at last they retire. 

The great end of prudence is to give cheerful- 
ness to those hours which splendour cannot gild, 
and acclamation cannot exhilarate ; those sofl 
intervals of unbended amusement, in which a 
roan shrinks to his natural dimensions, and 
throws aside the ornaments or disguises, which 
he feels in privacy to be useless incumbrances, 
and to lose all efiect when they become familiar. 
To be happy at home is the ultimate result of 
all ambition, the end to which every enterprize 
and labour tends, and of which every desire 
prompts the prosecution. 

It is, indeed, at home that every man must 
be known by those who would mf^e a just esti- 
mate eitiier of his virtue or felicity ; for smiles 
and embroidefy are alike occasional, and the 
mind is often dressed for show in painted honour 
and fictitious benevolence. 

Every man must have found some whose lives, 
in eveary house but their own, were a continual 
series of h3rpocrisy, and who concealed under 
fair appearances bad qualities, which,- whenever 
they thought themselves out of the reach of 
censure, broke out from their restriunt, like 
winds imprisoned in their caverns, and whom 
every one had reason to love, but they whose 
love a wise man is chiefly solicitous to procure. 
And there are others who, without any show of 
general goodness, and without \he^l\x^QXlvs^\^^ 
which popularity is ccmGai!dated> «» x^wn^ 

VOL. IV. 2 o 
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imong their own families as bestowers of happi- 
ness, and reverenced as instructors, guardians, 
and benefectors. 

The most authentic witnesses of any man's 
character are those who know iiim in his own 
family, and see him without any restraint or 
rule of conduct, but such as he voluntarily pre- 
scribes to himself. If a man carries virtue with 
liim into his private apartments, and takes no 
advantage of unlimited power or probable 
secrecy ; if we trace him through the round of 
his time, and find that his character, with those 
allowances which raortai frailty must always 
want, is uniform and regular, we have all the 
evidence of his sincerity that one man can have 
with regard to another: and, indeed, as hypo- 
crisy caonot be its own reward, we may, with- 
out hesitation, determine that his heart is pure. 

The highest panegyric, therefore that private 
■virtue can receive, ia the praise of servants. For. 
however vanity or insolence may look down with 
contempt on the suffrage of men und^ified by 
wealth, and unenlightened by education, it vefy 
seldom happens that they commend or blame 
without justice. Vice and virtue are easily dis- 
tinguished. Oppression, according to Harring- 
ton s aphorism, will be felt by Uiose who cansot 
see it ; and, perhaps, it falls out very often that, 
in moral questions, 'the philosophers in thf 
igown, and in the liveiy, differ not so much t 
their sentimeirts, as in their language, and hs< 
equal power of discenung right, though tk 
cannot point it out to others with equal addrew 
There are very few hiA^&io be committed 
volitade, t»r without some a^wA^, ^tmwv^ 
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federates, or witnesses ; and, therefore, the ser- 
vant must commonly know the secrets of a mas-^ 
ter, who has any secrets to entrust ; and faih'ngs, 
merely personal, are so, frequently exposed by 
that security which pride and folly generally 
produce, and so inquisitively watched by that 
desire of reducing the inequalities of condition,, 
which the lower orders of the world will always 
fell, that the testimony of a menial domestic 
can seldom be considered as defective for want 
of knowledge. And though its impartiality may 
be sometimes suspected, it is at least as credible 
as that of equals, where rivalry instigates cen-. 
sure, or friendship dictates palliations. 

The danger of betraying our .weakness to our 
servants, and the impossibility of concealing it 
from them, may be justly considered as one mor 
tive to a regular and irreproachable life. For no 
condition is more hateful or despicable, than his 
who has put himself in the power of his servant ; 
in the power of him whom, perhaps, he has first 
corrupted by making him subservient to his 
vices, and whose fidelity he therefore cannot 
enforce by any precepts of honesty or reason. 
It is seldom known that authority thus acquired, 
is possessed without insolence, or that the mas- 
ter is not forced to confess, by his tameness or 
forbearance, that he has . enslaved himself by 
some foolish confidence. And his crime is equal- 
ly punished, whatever part he takes of the choice 
to which he Is reduced ; and he is from that fatal 
hour, in which he sacrificed his dignity to his 
passions, in perpetual dread of insolence or defa-» 
mation ; of a controller at home, or axv «L^QNi&'e«> 
abroad. He is condemned to i^\xxc)a^'6»^^>^^ ^^^^ 

2 o2 
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tinual bribes, tliat secrecy whicli bribes never 
secured, and wliicti, aiter a long course of sub- 
miesion, promisea, and ansieties, he will find vio' 
lated in a lit of rage, or In a I'rolic of drunken- , 

To dread no e^e, and to suspect no tongue, 
is ihe great prerogative of innocence ; an exemp- 
tion granted only to invariable virtue. But guilt 
has always its horrors and solicitudes : and, to 
make it yet more shameful and detestable, it is 
doomed oden to ^and in awe of those, to whom 
nothing could give influence or weight, but their 
power of betraying. 
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FUt niofbf, VI in tpecvlo rugat odtperit anitett 
Tynduii ; et Kcum, cur lit Wa rapta, rtfuiril. 
Timpia edax rervni, lu^ ittvidloia vetustai 
Omnia rfrMmiKt i vUialayve i/m/#ui mi 
Fauiatim laniS cataumilit omnia marie. aim 

Tlie dreaded wriiiltles when poor Helen spy'd. 
All! whjr this second rape? — with te«ra ^e cry' J. 
Time, Iliou devourar, snd thou, tnviaus age, 
Who all destroy with keen corroding rage. 



Ah old Greek epigrammatist, ittteuding to 
^ow the miseries tliat attend the last stage of 
man, imprecatea u^on 'Cnnw, ^W a.te w foolish 
as to wish for long Wfe, ft>e «iia»»Vj >* ';sK*asiit 
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ing to grow old from century to century. He 
thought that no adventitious or foreign pain was 
requisite ; that decrepitude itself was an epitome 
of whatever is dreadful ; and nothing could be 
added to the curse of age, but that it should be 
extended beyond its natural limits. 

The most indifferent or negligent spectator 
can indeed scarcely retire without heaviness of 
heart, from a view of the last scenes of the tra- 
gedy of life, in which he finds those who, in the 
former parts of the drama, were distinguished 
by opposition of conduct, contrariety of designs, 
and dissimilitude of personal qualities, all in- 
volved in one common distress, and all strug- 
gling with affliction which they cannot hope to 
overcome. 

The other miseries, which waylay our passage 
through the world, wisdom may escape, and for- 
titude may conquer: by caution and circum- 
spection we may steal along with very little to 
obstruct or incommode us ; by spirit and vigour 
we may force a way, and reward the vexation of 
contest by the pleasures of victory. But a time 
must come when our policy and bravery shall be 
equally useless ; when we shall all sink into 
helplessness and sadness, without any power of 
receiving solace from the pleasures that have 
formerly delighted us, or any prospect of emerg- 
ing into a second possession of the blessings that 
we have lost. 

The industry of man has, indeed, not been 
wanting in endeavours to procure comforts for 
these hours of dejection and melancholY-* «»^ 
to gild the dreadful gloom mt\v aT\\^cSs\^^^\.- 
The most usual support di oVd a^e *\^ ^es\^ 

2 o a 
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dbesto ive full, imaginfti hunself alwi^ ftctified 
agaiiMt innuHont' on his «uthiiri(y* . 1^ he Au 
lost d other mevm of govcramenl* if his 
■tnnflth end hii lesson fiiQhiiB» heqaa^tlftrt 
alter his will ; jud, th(el18fi»v^» nil that have hopes 
mnst likewise have ftm sndheniayffdDooii- 
tbue to gifte laws 10 sucb as have tiot ceM$d to 
rauud thorowoiipterest. 

This is* indeed, too fteqMently the cimdel of 
the dotard, the last forliness to which i^ge retimsy 
and in whidi he wdces Ae stead s^WMft the 
upstart race that seiaes his dosaninsj diq>utes 
hu command}, and oanoels his pnesj^nti^ms. 
But here, though tibere may be sfwy, jtbete is 
no pleasure ; and what remains is but 9^ fMOof 
that more was dnoe possessed.' 

Nothing seems to have l>eeo naore universalljr 
dreaded by the ancients than orbity, or want of 
children ; and, indeed, to a man who has sur- 
vived all the companions of bis yoqth, all who 
have participated his pleasures and his cares, 
have been engaged in the same events, and filled 
their minds with the same conceptions, this full- 
peopled world is a disma} solitude. He stands 
forlorn and silent, n^lected or insulted, in the 
midst of multitudes, animated with hop^ which 
he cannot share, and employed in business 
which he is no longer able to forward or retard ; 
nor can he find any to whom his life or his death 
are of importance, unless he has secured some 
domestic gratifications, seme tender employ- 
ments, and endeared himself to some whose 
interest and gratitude Tna.7 \m\\]^^^E«^tA him. 
So diflerent are t\\e coVwx% o^ \\^^ ^% ^^ X^^j^ 
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forw^d to the future, or backward to the past ; 
and 80 different the opinions and sentiments 
which this contrariety of appearance naturally 
produces, that the conversation of the old and 
young ends generally with contempt or pity on 
either side. To a young man entering the world 
with fulness of hope, and ardour of pursuit, 
nothing is so unpleasing as the cold caution, the 
faint expectations, the scrupulous diffidence, 
which experience and disappointments certainly 
infuse; and the old man wonders in his turn 
that the world never can grow wiser, that nei- 
ther precepts, nor testimonies, can cure boys 
of their credulity and sufficiency ; and that not 
one can be convinced that snares are laid for him, 
till he finds himself entangled. 

Tlius one generation is always the scorn and 
wonder of the pUier, and the notions of the old 
and young are like liquors of different gravity 
and texture which never can unite. The spirits 
of youth sublimed by health, and volatilized by 
passion, soon leave behind them the phlegmatic 
sediment of wariness and deliberation, and burst 
out in temerity aQd enterpri;Ee. The tenderness, 
therefore, which nature infuses, ^d which long 
habits of beneficence confirm, is necessary to 
reconcile l^uch opposition ; and an old man must 
be a father to bear with patience those fojlies and 
absurdities which he will perpetually imagine 
himself to find in the schemes and expectations, 
the pleasures and the sorrows, of those who have 
not yet been hardej^ed by time, and chilled by 
frustration. 

Yet, it naay be doubted, wVve\)ae:i \iafc^«a&wx<5.^ 
of seeing ebUdren ripening mXo ^t««\^^ ^^ "^^ 
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overbalanced by the pain of seeing some fall in 
the bloasom, and others blasted in their growth ; 
some shaken down with Etorms, Bonie tainted 
with cankers, and some shrivelled in the shade: 
and whether he that extends his care beyond 
himself, docs not multiply his anxieties mote 
than his pleasureB, and weary himself to no pur- 
pose, by superintending whut he cannot r^u late. 
But, though age be to every order of human 
beings eufficiently terrible, it is particularly to 
be dreaded by fine ladies, who have had no other 
end or ambition than to (ill up the day and the 
night with dress, diversions, and flattery ; and 
who, having made no acquaintance with knoiv- 
ledge, or with business, have constantly caught 
all their ideas from the current prattle of tht 
hour, and been indebted for all their happiness 
to complttnents and treats. With these ladies. 
age begins early, and very often lasts long ; it 
begins when their beauty fades, when theirsnirth 
loses its sprigbtliness, and their motion its ease. 
From that lime, all which gave them joy vHsisbes 
from about them ; th^ hear ^e pruses twstowed 
on others, which used to swell Uieir boftomfrwitb 
exultation. They visit the seats of fblicity, itttd 
endeavour to continue the habit of being de- 
lighted. But pleasure is only received when w« 
believe that we give it in return. Neglect and 
petulance inform them that tbeir power and their 
value are past ; and what then remains but a 
tedious and comfbrtless uniformity of time, with- 
out any motion of the heart, or exercise of the 
reason ? 

Yet, however a^ m^^ Sawwrnwe- ua by i« 
^pearaace from coi«i4s«iti^ "* "^ \«a«v«*^ ■*» 
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shall all by degrees certainly be old ; and there- 
fore we ought to inquire what provisions can be 
made against that time of distress ? what hap- 
piness can be stored up against the winter of 
life ? and how we may pass our latter years with 
serenity and cheerfulness ? 

If it has been found by the experience of man- 
kind, that not even the best seasons of life are 
able to supply sufficient gratifications, without 
anticipating uncertain felicities, it cannot surely 
be supposed that old age, worn with labours, 
harassed with anxieties, ^d tortured with dis- 
eases, should have any gladness of its own, or 
feel any satisfaction from the contemplation of 
the present. All the comfort th^ can now be 
expected must be recalled from the past, or 
borrowed from the future : the past is very soon 
exhaqsted, all the events or actions of which 
the memory can afford pleasure are quickly re- 
collected ; and the future lies beyond the grave, 
where it can be reached only by virtue and de- 
votion. 

Piety is the only proper and adequate relief of 
decaying man. He that grows old without reli- 
gious hopes, as he declines into imbecility, and 
feels pains and sorrows incessantly crowding 
upon him, falls into a gulph of bottomless mi- 
sery, in which every reflection must plunge him 
deeper, and where he finds only new gradations 
of anguish, and precipices of horror. 
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Eicelling briias, but more eiceli'd by gold. 

Hesioo, in his celebrated distribution of man- 
kind, divides them into three orders of intellect. 
" The first place," says hcj " belongs to him 
" that cfto by liis own powers discern what is 
" right and fit, and penetrate to the remoter 
" motives of action. The second is claiitied by 
" him that his willing to hear instruction, and 
" can perceive right and wrong when theysre 
" shewa him by another ; bait he that has nei- 
" Uier acaiteness nor docility, who can neither 
" find the way by himself, nor will be led by 
" others, is a wretch without use or value." 
' If we survey the moral world, it will be found' 
lliat the same division maybe made of men, with 
regard to their virtue. There are seme whose 
principles are so firmly fixed, whose cmvicdoa 
IS so constantly present to their minds, and who 
have raised in themselves such ardent wishes for 
the approbation of God, and the happiness with 
which he has promised to reward obedience and 
perseverance, that they rise above all other cares 
and conaiderations, and uniformly examine every 
action and desire, bj coot^mv™ Vt with the 
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of equipoise betw^een good and ill ; who are 
moved on the one part by riches or pleasure, by 
the gratifications of passion and the delights of 
sense; and, on the other, by laws of which 
they own the obligation, and rewards of which 
they believe the reality, and whom a very small 
addition of weight turns either way. The third 
class consists of beings immersed in pleasure, or 
abandoned to passion, without any desire of 
higher good, or any effort to extend their thoughts 
beyond immediate and gross satisfactions. 

The second class is so much the most nume- 
rous, that it may be considered as comprising 
the wliole body of mankind. Those of the last 
are not very many, and those of the first are 
very few ; and neither the one nor the other fall 
much und^ the consideration of the moralist, 
whose precepts are intended chiefly for those 
who are endeavouring to go forwai'd up the 
•steeps of virtue, not for those who have already 
reached the summit, or those who are resolved 
4x> stay for ever lA their present situation. 

To a <iiian not versed in the living world, but 

•accustomed to judge only by speculative reason, 
it is scarcely credible that any one should be in 
thh state of indifference, or stand undetermined 
and unengaged, ready to follow the first call to 

. dther side. It seems certain, that eitlier a man 
must believe that virtue will make him happy, 
and resolve therefore to be virtuous, or think 

. that he may be happy without virtue, and there- 
fore cast off all care but for his present interest. 
It seems impossiible that conviction should be ou 
one side, and practice on the o\^\«t\ /axi^^^c^ax 
he who has seen the right way ti\io\i\di H.oV>ixx'w^'" 
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shut his eyes, that he may quit it with more 
tranquillity. Yet all thesd absurdities are every 
hour to be found ; the wisest and best men devi- 
ate from knovm and acknowledged duties, by 
inadvertency or surprise ; and most are good no 
longer than while temptation is away, than while 
their passions are without excitements, and their 
opinions are free from the counteraction of any 
other motive. 

Among the sentiments which almost every 
man changes as he advances into years, is the 
expectation of uniformity of character. He that 
without acquaintaince vnth the power of desire, 
the cogency of distress, the complications of 
affairs, or the force of partial influence, has filled 
his mind with the excellence of virtue, and, hav- 
ing never tried his resolution in an^^ encounters 
with hope or fear, believes it able to stand firm 
whatever shall oppose it, will be always cla- 
morous against the sm^lest failure, ready to 
exact the utmost punctualities of right, and to 
consider every man that fails in any part of his 
duty, as without conscience and without merit ; 
unworthy of trust or love, of pity or regard ; as 
an enemy whom all should join to drive out of 
society, as a pest which all should avoid, or as 
a weed which all should trample. 

It is not but by experience, that we are taught 
the possibility of retftining some virtues, and re- 
jecting others, or of being good or bad to a par- 
ticuldt degree. For it is very easy to the soli- 
tary reasoner, to prove that the same arguments 
by which the mind is fortified against one crime 
are of equal force agaliNSl «Al, and the conse- 
quence very naturaWy MXon^^^xXx^xV^n^Xvws^nSnk^ 
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^1 to move on any occasion^ has. either never 
considered them, or has by some fsAUiey taught 
himself to evade their validity ; and that^ there" 
fore, when a man is known to be guilty of one 
crime, no farther evidence is needful of his de^ 
pravity and corruptbn. 

Yet, such is the state of all mortal virtue, that 
it is always uncertain and variable, sometimes 
extending to the whole compass of duty, and 
sometimes shrinking into a narrow space, and 
fortii^ing only a few avenues of the heart, while 
all the rest is left open to the incursions of 
appetite, or given up to the dominion of wicked^' 
ness. Nothing therefore is more unjust than to 
judge of man by too short an acquaintance, and 
too slight inspection ; for it oflen happens that, 
in the loose, and thoughtless, and dissipated, 
there is a secret radical worth, which may shoot 
out by proper cultivation ; that the spark of hea- 
ven, though dimmed and obstructea, is yet not 
extinguished, but may, by the breath of counsel 
and exhortation, be kindled into flame. 
• To imagine that every one who is not com- 
pletely g^ood' is irrecoverably abandoned, is to 
suppose that all are capable of the same degrees 
of excellence'; it is indeed to exact from all that 
perfection which none ever can attain. And 
since the purest virtue is consistent with some 
vice, and the virtue of the greatest number with 
almost an equal proportion of contraiy qualities, 
let none too hastily conclude, that all goodness 
is lost, though it may for a time be clouded and 
overwhelmed; for most minds are the slaves of 
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who fix their eyes upon us, and having no rule 
of their own to guide their course, art easily mis- 
led by the. aberrations of that example which 
they chuse for their directions. 
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